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PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICIES 
OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


By NORTON E. LONG 


The author (Harvard A.B. '32, Ph.D. '37) is an Instructor in Govern- 
ment at Harvard. This article is one portion of a much longer report, 
embracing all aspects of the Bell System's public relations policies, which 
Dr. Long presents as “a case study in the politics of modern industry.” 


In the pursuit of those forces which underlie and condition the formal 
institutions of government, political science has pushed its inquiry beyond 
the once unheeded and still extra-constitutional party to the modern pressure 
group. Pushing the field of investigation a little further, the large corporation 
of modern times appears as an important factor in the political process. 

The activities of business in connection with legislation and administra- 
tion have, of late, received increasing attention. But, though recent studies 
have brought business activities within the scope of political inquiry, they 
have been, for the most part, confined to an examination of the activities of 
business bearing directly on the agencies of government. The broader impli- 
cations of those corporate policies and actions designed to mold the basic 
political attitudes of the electorate have largely been neglected.’ For a more 
comprehensive understanding of the réle of modern industry in the political 
process, it seems necessary to go beyond the restricted field of “pressure 
politics” and to examine that complex of corporate activities which goes 
under the heading of public relations. 

The relevance of public opinion to the conduct of business enterprise 
was forcibly revealed to the leaders of industry at least as far back as the 
‘eighties of the last century. With the Granger movement, the Populist Revolt 
and the long and still-continuing ground swell of anti-big-business sentiment 
(typified in the anti-trust movement of the 1890’s and 1900's) the position 
of large-scale industry in the political life of the country underwent a change. 

For the day-to-day adjustment between business activities and the unto- 
ward restriction of the legal framework, the services of the politician and 
those with political influence proved, and in large measure still prove, 
adequate. But that old easygoing reliance on the professionals of politics to 


1 As an exception, see S. M. Rosen, Political Process (New York 1935), ch. vu. 
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temper the tides of popular unrest has become increasingly untrustworthy, 
For those businesses standing out in the public eye unscreened by a mass of 
competitors—especially those to whom the terms monopoly or trust could be 
applied, terms of opprobrium in the prevailing vocabulary of public opinion 
—the danger of political attack constituted a real menace. The dominant 
popular ideology, based as it has been on certain economic preconceptions 
and an agrarian egalitarianism, has become increasingly incompatible with 
the emerging character of modern industry. This incompatibility has offered 
a fertile field for the demagogue, the radical, and the crusading newspaper 
editor, a constant temptation to political blackmail, and a continuous threat 
to the profitable conduct of large-scale business enterprise. Can it be won. 
dered, then, that the leaders of modern industry, no longer able safely to rely 
upon the politicians, have sought a further insurance against adverse political 
action in a persistent campaign to mold or remold the basic attitudes of the 
electorate ?? 


BUSINESS NEEDS POLITICAL STABILITY 
From a strictly economic point of view, the character of modern large. 
scale industry requires a high degree of stability in the political and legal 
framework. Both the extent and the long-term nature of its commitments 
render it far more vulnerable to changes in the legal pattern of rights and 
obligations than the much more adaptable small business of the past. For 
example, the possible effect of labor legislation in increasing the degree of 
rigidity in the operating cost structure of many large enterprises can easily be 
conceived. In the case of public utilities, the existence of governmental bodies 
with power over their rates gives them a direct concern with the currents of 
politics. While the impact of legal change may be of varying importance to 
large-scale industries, depending on whether they are still in or have passed 
the expanding stage, it remains true that on the whole the larger modem 
industries are increasingly tied into a set of contractual relationships whos 
change would affect them severely. Again, the very scale of their operations 
gives changes in the political framework a quantitative impact on theit 
2 For articles concerning the import of public relations to the utilities see the post-wat 
volumes of the Electrical World. An early appreciation of the importance of public opmuion 
is shown in the 1911 annual report of the A. T. & T. under the heading “Public Rela: 
tions.” The Proceedings of the National Electric Light Association show the growth @ 
concern with this factor. Some useful summaries are to be found in Jones and Bingham, 
Principles of Public Utilities (1931) and Mosher and Crawford, Public Urtility Regulations 


(1933) under the heading “Public Relations.” See also the Federal Trade Commission 
hearings on Public Utility Propaganda, Sen. Doc. 92, part 3. 
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business that they cannot fail to appreciate. Inextricably intertwined with the 
existing pattern of legal relationships, the large modern corporation must 
strive to maintain the status quo. While in times gone by its political objec- 
tives have been primarily directed toward the acquisition of political favors, 
its politics of today are principally motivated by the desire to maintain 
undisturbed that legal pattern upon the preservation of which the continu- 
ance of its operations depend. It is not strange, then, that the management 
of large-scale industry should be increasingly preoccupied with the ways and 
means of political stabilization—the more so because the absence of acute 
competitive conditions, the stability of its control, the magnitude of its 
operations, and the revenues at its command give it unique resources for the 
accomplishment of this task. 

Though widely denounced as immoral, the attempt on the part of 
business management to insure itself against changes in the political frame- 
work—a framework which it must, to a large degree, be able to take for 
granted if it is to concentrate on its more orthodox economic tasks—seems as 
logical as insuring against fire or flood. The novelty that so distresses the 
political moralist is not so much that business should meddle in politics, or 
even propagandize the electorate on specific issues, but rather that with the 
emergence of stable management control in the larger corporations, a certain 
political rationality, combined with a long-run point of view and a conscious 
attempt at the continuous molding of more basic political attitudes, is 
manifested. 


BELL POLICY A CLASSIC 

The public relations policy of the Bell System, now regarded on all 
hands as classic, may serve as a fruitful peint of departure for the study of 
this phenomenon in its evolutionary and in this particular case its fairly well 
developed stages. While it may seem doubtful that the policies of a single 
corporation can throw much light on the policies of the large corporation in 
general, there are certain indications that policies of the Bell System result 
from causes broadly prevalent in large-scale industry. 

The choice of the Bell System for a study in the logic of public relations 
policy may seem somewhat arbitrary. In the first place, it is a public utility 
and so has an overt impact on the citizenry uncushioned by the indirect 
relationship with the ultimate consumer enjoyed, for example, by the Amer- 
ican Aluminum Company. As opposed to other utilities, the Bell System has 


had a centralized management control permitting unified and coordinated 
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activities by its component companies in the public relations field. Needless 
to say, the National Electric Light Association, without the same power 
of command over its membership, was never able to approach this 
efficiency. The geographical distribution of Bell employees and plants in an 
almost even ratio to the centers of population and the relevant governmental 
jurisdictions has given it a resource unavailable to those large corporations, 
such as United States Steel, whose business is more localized with respect 
to employment. 

In justification of the selection it can only be pleaded that the facts were 
more available and that because of the very peculiarities that set it apart, the 
Bell System has developed a more subtle, extensive, and well rationalized 
scheme of public relations than its less fortunately situated confréres. Perhaps 
on further examination, it will be found that the policies and methods 
arrived at over a long period of years by this particular corporate complex 
are not untypical of those utilized or about to be utilized by large-scale 
business in general, at least in so far as these policies and methods are not 
uniquely determined by opportunities available to the Bell System alone. 


ATTEMPTS TO BREAK THE PATENT MONOPOLY 


Historically the present Bell System originated in a private patent 
monopoly.* Though the character of its business required the use of the 
public thoroughfare and thus necessitated franchises, the monopoly aspect 
of the business resulted from the Bell patents and not from any of the 
franchises secured. In the eyes of contemporary opinion, the monopoly was 
but a transitory one whose sway would be terminated with the expiration of 
its basic patents. 

When the powerful Western Union had given a kind of commercial 
accolade to the business by infringing the Bell patents and entering into 
competition with the Bell licensees through its subsidiary, the Gold and 
Stock Corporation, a persistent legal battle was initiated which lasted well on 
toward the twentieth century. No sooner was the Western Union persuaded 
to withdraw, having exacted as its price a lucrative settlement, than others 

3 For a more detailed account of the history of the telephone, cf. J. W. Stehman, The 
Financial History of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company (1925); H.N. 
Carson, The History of the Telephone (1910). This latter volume, though subsidized 
by the A. T. & T., has some value. Cf. also A. B. Paine, Theodore N. Vail (1929), a sym- 
pathetic account of the life of a major figure in Bell System history. Superseding in great 
measure all earlier financial and corporate histories of the telephone industry is the Report 


on the Corporate and Financial History of the Bell System by the Federal Communications 
Commission, Telephone Investigation, Special Investigation Docket No. 1. 
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cedless | sprang into the field to break, if possible, the legal barriers protecting the 
power | rich field of telephony. 
h this With the passage of time and the growing popularity of the telephone 
in an | 9s an instrument of communication, in fact with its approach to the category 
mental | of what we now call a public utility, a certain restiveness on the part of the 
ations, | ysers and people demanding telephone service became manifest. Whether 
respect | because of a certain arrogant unprogressiveness characteristic of those who 
have a sure market or because of inherent business limitations, the Bell 
$s were | licensees were unwilling or unable to satisfy a growing demand for telephone 
rt, the | grvice. This caused considerable and widespread discontent. As the invali- 
alized | dation of the Bell patents seemed to offer a remedy, it was only natural that 
erhaps | the current patent litigation should take on a political character. 
ethods Perhaps the most interesting case in which the political potentialities of 
mplex | patent litigation were brought out was that of the famous Pan Electric Com- 
e-scale | pany, formed in 1883 to utilize the inventions of J. Harris Rogers of 
re not | Washington, D.C.* As far as can be ascertained, the Rogers patents were of 
alone. questionable validity and the company of a largely promotional nature. 
Nevertheless it secured the influence of certain prominent members of the 
House and Senate by the gift of stock. Senator Augustus H. Garland re- 


patent ceived one-tenth of the company’s stock and was appointed attorney for 
of the the company. Although the Pan Electric attempted to come to an agreement 
aspect with the Bell interests, this attempt was unavailing. A patent infringement 
at the suit loomed and the prospects were rather black. 
7 With the election of Cleveland in 1885, however, the Pan Electric’s 
ion of political prospects brightened. Garland became U.S. Attorney-General and 
the other members of Congress with stock holdings became more important, 
orca as they were for the most part Democrats. After some maneuvering, a suit 
x into 


~ 


on the government’s behalf to vacate the Bell patents was commenced. A 
1 and certain justification was lent to these proceedings as the judicial proceedings 
ellon which had previously upheld the Bell patents in sweeping form were some- 
uaded = what tainted in the public mind. In Massachusetts, where two of the strongest 
others decisions had been handed down, it was later discovered that the families of 


. The the judges who had made these decisions had large holdings of Bell securi- 
H.N. ties. In other cases there was a strong suspicion that the companies against 
sidized 
a sym- 
n great © control. But this was largely offset when the news of the connection between 
Report 

cations _* Cummings and McFarland, Federal Justice (1937), pp. 296 ff., for a summary descrip- 
tion of the whole affair. 


which the Bell interests had entered infringement suits were under Bell 
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the Pan Electric and prominent government officials and members of 
Congress leaked out. A furor in the press and a congressional investigation 
ensued.° 

Notwithstanding all this the suit in the government’s behalf to vacate 
the Bell patents was continued. It went through a history of varying viciss- 
tudes and was finally dropped in 1906, thirty years after its initiation, 
Throughout the period of the suit various Attorneys-General plaintively 
asked Congress for instructions as to its disposal. But “Congress was as 
fearful of the issue as the Attorney-General, and showed no inclination to 
assume the responsibility.”* Newspaper accounts of this suit seem to indicate 
that the public was as much interested in the dissolution of the Bell 


monopoly as in the validity of the patents in question. It seems doubtful if | 


the suit would ever have been instituted, or, if instituted, continued so long 
without considerable popular support. 


PUBLIC DEMANDS A COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


The public, impatient under the Bell monopoly and convinced that 
competition would mean lower prices, eagerly awaited the expiration of the 
Bell patents, due to lapse in 1894. Whether by accident or by design, a patent 
application of Emile Berliner of a broad and restrictive scope had been 
allowed to slumber in the patent office from 1877, and was taken out only in 
1891. The furor at this prospective increase of the life of the Bell monopoly 
was considerable. The press, taxpayers’ associations, and anti-monopoly 
leagues came down on Congress and the Attorney-General’s office demanding 
relief from this attempted prolongation of the Bell domination. Though the 
government suit for the annulment of the Berliner patent was unsuccessful, a 
court construction of the patent so limited its scope that it failed of fulfilling 
the fears of those who saw in it a potent instrument for the continuation of 
monopoly. 

While a few legislative attempts at regulation of rates had been made, 
these were in the main sporadic, and no great thought had been given to the 
problems of regulation. 

In the main, almost up to 1910, the telephone was considered as an 
industrial rather than a public utility. Though the character of its business 
required a public franchise, its monopoly aspect was not considered as based 

5“Testimony on Charges against Certain Public Officers Relating to the Pan Electric 


Company,” House Misc. Doc. 355, 49 Cong., 1 Sess. 
6 Cummings and McFarland, Federal Justice (1937), p. 312. 
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on this, but rather on its exclusive patent rights. Thus, in the public and 
even in the legislative mind its monopoly was considered as transitory; the 
vexing problems of rate and service regulation were postponed for solution 
by the cure-all of competition, supposedly impending on the proximate 
extinction of the Bell patents. A few there were, such as the editors of the 
Electrical World, who foresaw that the Bell System, strongly entrenched in 
the most lucrative centers of business, with extensive long-lines facilities and 
excellent financial resources, stood more than a fair chance of retaining its 
monopoly in the competitive war about to begin. But the generality paid no 
heed, and the costly if partially beneficial experiment with competition 
ensued. 

The expansion of telephone use under the impact of competition seems 
to show that development in the field had been unduly restricted under the 
patent monopoly. It not only forced the Bell interests into activity and shook 
them out of a complacent lethargy, but also permitted the extension of the 
telephone into areas untouched by the Bell System and previously without 
telephony because of the impossibility of securing the patented instruments. 
“Farmer's” and “Mutual” lines sprang up in the West and in other 


unserviced areas. 


COMPETITIVE WARFARE ENSUES 

Competitive warfare in some of the Bell territories became remarkably 
keen. Large speculative enterprises were set on foot to invade these fields. Low 
rates were promised in return for franchises, and the greatest optimism was 
shown in the anticipation of profits. Depreciation and maintenance charges 
were either underestimated or neglected altogether. In bidding for operating 
franchises, rates that were later to prove utterly inadequate were held out to 
the public, which readily believed that Bell licensee charges were based 
mostly on monopoly. Though the bait of low rates was certainly important 
in the granting of franchises, the accumulated ill will that had accrued to 
the Bell interests in certain of its territories was a considerable factor. It was 
the era of trust-busting and Populism in the West. Local pride, resentment 
of domination from afar, all contributed to make it almost a local duty to 
aid in setting up companies to compete with the “Bell Trust.” 

Hudson, who was president from 1889 to 1901, was the last of the old 
school to run the Bell System. According to Paine: 


His attitude would seem to have been one of dignified independence—aot indiffer- 
ence, perhaps, though certainly the “take it or leave it” policy was very generally 
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prevalent in towns throughout the West. No effort was made to conciliate the 
independent companies—to “take them into camp,” after the later method. They 
were merely ignored and scorned, and in more than one instance where they were 
forced to the wall the Bell company acquired for a song their wires and their 
telephones, and in truly medieval fashion piled the instruments in the street and 
burned them, as a horrible example for the future. This was not the best way to 
promote good feeling, and in certain other towns where officers of the independent 
company had begun negotiations with Bell, the stockholders, incensed at what they 
had heard, threatened their officials with violence if they dared to surrender.* 

After the first few years of the twentieth century, the era of fierce 
competition had about run its course. The entrenched strength of the Bell 
interests had withstood the shock. The promotional character of the new 
companies was becoming more apparent. Demands for upward revision of 
rates and violation of franchises were disillusioning to the protagonists of 
telephone competition. Inadequate maintenance and depreciation charges 
left investors with the unpleasant realization that in many cases dividends 
had been paid out of capital. While the competitive tactics of the Bell interests 
were not above criticism, it seems that the stock-jobbing interests of the 
promoters of the new companies were largely responsible for the inglorious 
liquidation or consolidation with the Bell companies that ensued. 

The public, despite its deep-rooted distrust of monopoly, its prejudice 
against big business, and its sentimental preference for local capital, found 
the benefits of competition scarcely worth the burden of two telephones. The 
local investor who patriotically went forth to slay the “Bell Octopus” was 
discouraged to learn that virtue, in many cases, was its own and only reward. 

The Bell interests, however, learned a lesson. Though competition in 
many cases was potential rather than actual, its very possibility served to 
awaken them to public demands to which a secure patent-protected position 
had long rendered them deaf. The enthusiastic popular support in the 
promotion of competing companies, the bitter resentment against consolida- 
tion and absorption, and certain sporadic expressions in the form of “strike 
legislation” and “strike ordinances” apprised them of the fact that the state 
of public opinion could make itself felt in the profit and loss account. 


NEW POLICY TOWARD INDEPENDENTS 

As a result of this, a change came over the policies of management; 
under President Fish a far less vindictive policy was pursued with respect to 
the independents. A wholesale policy of expansion in the construction of 
long lines and renewal of equipment was inaugurated. Consolidation, or in 


7 A. B. Paine, op. cit., p. 225. 
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case this proved impossible, connection with the independents, instead of 
forcing their extinction by the old methods of competitive warfare, became 
the policy of the Bell management. To take the independents “into camp” 


instead ci destroying them went far toward elimination of the hostility of a 
group whose economic stake guaranteed a persistent and determined enemy 
in the political field—an enemy dangerous less on account of its resources in 
the field of business competition than in its power to command the sympathy 
of a public deeply indoctrinated with the “curse of bigness” ideology. A 
group who had a continuous economic interest in parading as modern 
St. Georges slaying the Bell Dragon or who could exploit the strong home- 
rule sentiment, the intense localism and distrust of domination by distant 
capitalists residing in some far-off Boston or New York, were respectable 
antagonists, at least in the political arena. The wisdom of this policy bore 
fruit, not only in stilling, to a large measure, the politically dangerous clamor 
of the independents, but also in retaining a protective fringe of small busi- 
ness. The existence of a numerous though economically unimportant swarm 
of independents conciliated to, and in varying degrees dependent on, the 
Bell interests, has given the remote management of the A. T. & T. a 
conveniently harmonious mass base in many of the states. Since these inde- 
pendents believe themselves to have similar interests, they can be relied upon 
to do much of the legislative work, which, overtly falling on the shoulders 
of the Bell interests, would give rise to the cry of sinister and foreign 
domination. 

It would be incorrect, however, to assume that peace descended on the 
competitive battleground all of a sudden. It was only over a considerable 
period that the ambitions of the independents came to assume that modest 
proportion compatible with the Bell scheme of things. The state and 
Federal anti-trust laws gave them a strategic position for legal attack. But in 
the main, though they had some successes in the state courts, they failed of 
any substantial achievement. They were doubtless to a considerable degree 
impeded by the courts’ incapacity to set aside the corporate fiction and face 
the reality of the holding company. In the Federal field, the divorce between 
Western Union and the A. T. & T. was secured. The Bell interests, perhaps 
fearing the unfortunate results of a court trial, did this voluntarily at the 
request of the Attorney-General. The uncertain operation of the anti-trust 
laws was favorably stabilized, from the Bell point of view, by an agreement 
between Vice-President Kingsbury and Attorney-General Wickersham. This 


gentleman’s agreement was in effect a promise on the part of the Attorney- 
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General to let bygones be bygones if, in return, the Bell interests would 
abandon any further attempts to increase the scope of their domination jg 
the telephone field. The unstable situation created by the anti-trust laws jp 


the telephone field was ended by the passage of an act in 1921 permitting 








the merger of telephone properties upon the approval of the Interstate Com, | 
merce Commission. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


In another and perhaps more important respect, the Bell public relations | 
policies suffered a change in this period. With the passing of Hudson and 
the old ways of the patent-monopoly period, the management turned to the 
improvement of the service, the personnel, and personnel attitudes. It was 
hoped that much of the public criticism which underlay the political difficul 
ties could be remedied by a continuous campaign of efficiency, courteousness, 
and a readiness to attend to complaints. This marked a still further change 
from the complacent and arrogant attitude that so provoked the public 
during the preceding era. A general approbation of service and efficiencg 
has had measurable value in distracting public attention from the mor 
delicate question concerning rates. ) 

This change in attitude toward the public is reflected in the 1903 | 
Annual Report. It states, “An essential obligation on the part of this company 
and the operating companies with which it is associated is to use every effon | 
to give their patrons the best possible service. To do this the apparatus must 
be of the best design and quality, and must be installed under the mos! 
favorable conditions.” And here a new factor is introduced that was to prove 
over the course of time one of the most potent agents in effective public | 
relations technique. “More than that,” the report continues, “the working | 
force, including not only the telephone operators who come in contact with 
the public, but all those upon whom is imposed the duty of keeping th | 
apparatus in order and of arranging with the public for its use must be | 
thoroughly trained, as well in the practical part of their work as in meeting 
and dealing properly with the public.” 

This report approximately dates the beginning of large-scale utilization 
of personnel for public relations purposes by the Bell management. Here # 
a still rudimentary stage is the conception of employees as a means and | 
medium of public relations; in successive stages it has developed an 
expanded until it is now one of the most important resources in the hands | 


management. It has been found that a properly recruited, properly educated 
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staff whose loyalty has been adequately ensured wil! work not only eight or 
more hours a day keeping up the Bell System’s public relations, but further, 
even in personal contacts and friendships, on company time and off, will 
serve as an efficient agent in spreading the Bell ideology and securing the 
sympathies and allegiance of groups and individuals to the Bell System. 

While public relations were notably advanced under Fish, and means 
to their harmonious maintenance devised, it is on the whole fair to say that 
their present emphasis, scope, and importance awaited the vision and 
imagination of his successor, Theodore N. Vail. Vail had a remarkably good 
background for the presidency of the A. T. & T., to which he was called at 
the insistence of the bankers, alarmed at the condition of the company after 
the Fish expansion and aware of the impending financial crisis. In his early 
years Vail had been head of the railway mail in the Post Office Department; 
lar he had seen the Bell company through its infancy; and now he was 
returning from successful operations in South America. He has claims to be 
ranked as one of the first leaders of American industry to appreciate the 
problems of public relations in a farsighted manner and to seek a basis for 
their long-term adjustment. 


INSTABILITY OF LEGISLATIVE CONTROL 

The situation that faced the Bell interests in the latter part of the first 
decade of the twentieth century was delicate. Competition, it was true, in 
so far as it seriously threatened the profits of the system, had been overcome. 
But with a public irritated, resentful, and suspicious of Bell policies, it 
remained a potential menace. Legislative regulation of rates, in fact the 
general legislative control, was highly unsatisfactory. As elective bodies, the 
legislatures were highly amenable to public pressure. Political blackmail and 
political campaigning on the question of rates were unconducive to that 
degree of political stability most favorable to the conduct of the business. 
Though relations with state legislatures can be regularized, committees 
packed, spokesmen elected, opposition bought or browbeaten, that is an 
arduous task with the frequency of personnel turnover, and is open to all 
manner of surprises and difficulties. While the courts proved and still prove 
a haven of refuge from the sporadic attacks of the popular branch, their 
constant utilization might weaken their strength for extraordinary need, 
and, in any event, as a workaday method of adjustment, they were out of 


the question. 
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of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company reversed the previous 
position of the Bell System on regulation. 


It is contended [states the 1908 annual report] that if there is to be no competition 
there should be public control. It is not believed that there is any serious objectiog 
to such control, provided it is independent, intelligent, considerate, thorough ani | 
just, recognizing, as does the Interstate Commerce Commission in its report recenth 
issued, that capital is entitled to its fair return, and good management or enterprig | 
to its reward. 


In further annual reports President Vail and the Bell management sketch 
out the picture of the desired type of control: 


Public control or regulation [says the 1911 report] of Public Service Corporation 
by permanent commissions, has come and come to stay. Control or regulation exer. 
cised through such a body has many advantages over that exercised through regula 
legislative bodies or committees. The permanent commission will be a quasi-judicial 
body. . . . Experience also has demonstrated that this “supervision” should stop 
at “control” and “regulation” and not “manage,” “operate” nor dictate what th 
management or operation should be beyond the requirements of the greatest ef- 
ciency and economy. . . . Governmental control should protect the investor as wel 
as the public. It should ensure to the public good service and fair rates. It should 
also ensure fair returns to the investor. A public utility giving good service at fair 
rates should not be subject to competition at unfair rates. 


The reasons for this interest in the development of commission regulation are| 
more fully elaborated in the 1912 report under the heading “Public Rel 
tions.” The report states: 


In our relations with permanent bodies of control and regulation during the pas 
year, we have had so little in the way of difference or difficulty as to be almos! 
negligible. . . . Wherever we have had serious difficulties with representative 
bodies or the public, it has almost always been because those representing the publx 
or legislative bodies were of temporary nature. In all such cases we have presented 
our side with the same care as to the rights of ourselves and consideration for th 
public as in cases before permanent bodies. As a result our position and claims hav 
been conceded and sustained, or if not and it has been necessary to resort to tk 
courts, we have in most instances been satisfactorily vindicated. 


The report goes on to conclude from the above that all regulation and | 
control of public service corporations should be by permanent bodies judicial 
in attitude. For “temporary committees of bodies legislative in their fune 
tions, though trying to assume a judicial attitude, do act from an entire) 


legislative and sometimes political standpoint.” 


VAIL ACCEPTS REGULATION 


President Vail and the management of the American Telephone an 
Telegraph Company were wise enough to see that their vision of a nationa 
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telephone monopoly could never be achieved in the face of a popular ideology 
which demanded competition as an insurance against extortion, without the 
counter proposition of regulation. The experience of the railroads with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seemed not unattractive. At least President 
Vail indicates that must have been a consideration. The commissions would 
serve as a buffer between the Bell System and both the state legislatures and 
the public. As permanent bodies they would be both less amenable to the 
changing gusts of public opinion and more susceptible to a stable system of 
sympathetic contact. The Bell experience with the courts may have contrib- 
uted to the desire that the commissions should be judicial in attitude, but 
there were perhaps other reasons. 

It seems to have been hoped that through the device of commissions the 
utility issue might be measurably “depoliticized.” But backing commission 
legislation of the desired variety, through the public utility section of the 
American Bar Association, in conjunction with other utilities, and pushing 
it in the state legislatures was not enough.* The commissions, once estab- 
lished, had to be supported by public opinion if they were fearlessly to give 
the utilities their due. At the Bell System’s 1913 annual conference, which 
seems to have been mostly concerned with public relations, President Vail, 
speaking on various aspects of educating the public, felt obliged to say: 

One of the most important things in connection with this education—important 
enough to be dealt with alone—is to make a campaign for increased respect in the 
attitude of the public toward the public service commissions. The greater respect in 
which these bodies are held by the public, the abler will be the men who will serve, 
and the greater the benefit they can be to the public service corporations. . . . Until 
the time comes when the decision of these bodies can be fully accepted by all—even 
though they are not fully acceptable to all—they will fall short of the purpose of their 
being. It is for us, in cooperation with all others interested, to aid in bringing this 
about. 

It is to be feared that the desired end has failed of achievement, for the 
campaign to support the commissions, at least to shield them from the 
untoward political effect of unpopular rate decisions, has apparently re- 
mained unceasing.® The commissions have failed to attain, in the eyes of the 
populace, that reverent awe customarily yielded to the courts, nor have they 

SF. C. C., Report on the Bell System, Outside Contacts of the Bell System, Special 
Investigation, Docket No. 1, p. 35. Cf. also F. C. C., Telephone Investigation, Special 
Investigation Docket No. 1, Hearings, vol. xl, on the use of the Bar Association by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 

* Cf. F.C. C., Hearings, Special Investigation of Certain Telephone Companies, Special 


Investigation Docket No. 1, vols. vi, vii, viii, xv, and xviii, which deal with Bell relations 
with public utility commissions. 
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remained insulated from the influence of the state legislatures, a fact lamented 


in the Bell annual reports. 


TO EDUCATE THE PUBLIC 


In the address above quoted, Mr. Vail further reveals his deep belief in 


the necessity of educating the public: 


All industrials, particularly utilities, are face to face with problems, the solution of 
which will largely determine the future of the business; they are, in the last reson, 
subject to a control and regulation far stronger than that exercised by commissions 
or by legislators, that influence and power that makes and unmakes legislators and 
judges; the influence and power of public desire and public selfishness, which if not 





regulated or controlled will lead to chaos and disaster. The only regulation or contra | 


for this is that commen sense which, directed by education and observation, and 

rightfully administered and regulated, will conserve the interests of all. 

The reader may be tempted to regard these sentiments of President Vail 
as a case of business man’s “spooks.” At the time, of course, there was 
considerable alarm over agitation for the “postalization of the telephone.” 
But perhaps the remarks were indicative of more lasting public relations 
policies than merely the wholesale anti-government-ownership campaign 
they preceded. 


This feeling of the danger to the Bell interests of an uneducated or 


perhaps improperly educated public mind is more clearly expressed by Vice- | 


President E. K. Hall of the A. T. & T. in a speech given by him in 1909 to 
the Telephone Society of New England at Boston: “From the public point 
of view, speaking generally, the public does not know us except as a corpora 
tion, and they know corporations as a species of business organizations 
which are generally unpopular and are quite generally considered to be in 
some way oppressing the general public.” It is doubtful whether with the 
spread of the corporation form the term has the same negative value as in 
1909, but the general antipathy to large-scale enterprise would seem to have 
persisted to the present time, though in a mitigated form. 

“They know us as a monopoly,” he continues, “and that creates hostility 
at once because the public does not like monopolies. They have no oppor- 
tunity to see us or know us, and the two things that they do sce of us— 
namely the telephone instrument and the pole lines—give them the wrong 
kind of impression of us. They think first that ours is a very easy, simple sort 
of a business and that facilities for telephoning ought to be furnished at very 


” 


low prices and without any defects. . . 
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mented HUMANIZING A “SOULLESS CORPORATION” 

In answer to the difficul: «s complained of by Mr. Hall in the above 
quotation, public relations techniques were evolved. The impersonal cor- 
4 poration of the trust-busting era—soulless, or if deemed to have a soul, an 
clief in | = evil one—has been clothed with the radiant garment of a Bruce Barton 





service ideology. Irritation of the public with the impersonality of the cor- 





porate form has had the effect of forcing the presidents and officers of these 


ution of 
t resort, companies to take on the difficult task of personifying and humanizing them 
on a | in the public eye. And as a public relations expert will tell you, from his 
ors a ; e = . i , i : 
h if ng | angle, the way a Gifford or a Sloan is viewed by the public is of calculable 
contd |  jmportance.’® Just as the politician in his speeches and acts must attempt to 
~ please the public, so the modern corporation execttive must seek to act the 
part deemed best for public relations. This emerging consciousness of the 
at Vail semi-public capacity that clothes their work is as yet embryonic with the 
c was leaders of industry. However they may scoff at it privately, the demands of 
hone. improved public relations are forcing at least its outward acceptance. 
lations The public distrust of monopoly which Mr. Hall takes as axiomatic and 
ipaign which finds unmitigated expression even at this date in the speeches of 
| Mr. Borah, the writings of Mr. Justice Brandeis, and those two epistles to 
ted or the middle class and their labor brethren—the platforms of the Democratic 
r ' 
a FF ° ° ’ ° . > 
Vice and Republican parties''—has necessitated the manufacture of a counter 
0 . . , ia , 
909 ideology. The ruinous nature of competition has been a theme of Bell oratory 
int ree “hase ; aed 
po from an early date. The magnetic and imaginative appeal of “Universal 
rpora- | ee : all ; 
pe Service” has been sent forth to do battle with the slogans of the “Curse of 
ations ar ~ 
be in | Bigness.” Who could resist the appeal that lies behind “When you lift the 
i 
we Bell receiver and ask for Western Union you are in contact with the world”? 
as in 10 “Walter Gifford as head of these enterprises [the Bell System] has also been pub 
licized personally. The idea of service and public spirited enterprise was greatly aided by 
have | Mr. Gifford’s acceptance of the post of director of unemployment relief during 1931.” 
J. P. Jones (president of the Commercial News Corporation), Public Relations—Public 
Y Policy and Commercial Publicity (1933). 
stility 11 A quotation from the 1936 platform of the Republican Party will, perhaps, serve to 
show how pervasive this ideology is believed to be by the politically initiate. “A private 
Pper monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. It menaces and if continued will utterly destroy 
us— constitutional government and liberty of the citizen. 
“We favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal laws against monopolies and trusts 
yrong | and their officials and we demand the enactment of such additional legislation as is neces- 
» sort sary to make it impossible for private monopoly to exist in the United States. 


“We will employ the full powers of the government to the end that monopoly shall be 
very | eliminated and that free enterprise shall be fully restored and maintained.” While the 
leaders of big business could confidently discount this pronunciamento, they must reckon 
with the latent and widespread public hostility to which it gives representation. 
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INSPIRING AWE AND RESPECT 

The pole lines have long ceased to be a factor of public annoyance. A 
glance, however, at any photograph of New York streets in the early years 
of this century will give one a sympathetic understanding of both the Bell 
and the public’s problems. The more enduring problem of convincing the 
public of the complexity and difficulty, and hence the costliness of telephone 
operations, has enlisted many techniques in its solution. The public is 
astounded into acquiescence by the very sight of the complicated and 
ponderous maze to which it is treated in one of the many thousands of 
central-office visits to which it may be a party under the hospitable auspices 
of the Bell management and the guidance of an efficient public relations man. 
The appeal of science has not been neglected. The newspaperman, the editor, 
the college professor, and the public utility commissioner are welcomed and 
sometimes brought to the Bell Laboratories and the Western Electric plants, 
Through countless lectures at clubs and societies ranging from Chambers 
of Commerce through library groups, even to American Legion posts, in 
subjects ranging from the story of Bell achievements, the future of television, 
to transoceanic telephony and the like, seeds of goodwill are sown and the 
public imagination is sympathetically enlisted in the cause of this great 
corporation that they have learned is doing so much to advance the outposts 
of science and benefit humanity in general and the American public in 
particular. In these days the use of the motion picture has been appreciated. 
After seeing one of the most brilliant pieces of modern photography, show- 
ing the intricate parts and delicacy of construction of the French phone, who 
but the most captious and suspicious would query the reasonableness of the 


extra charge for the hand set? 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC STABILITY 

But to return to Mr. Hall’s summary of the Bell public relations difi- 
culties, after pointing out the then unavoidable disfiguration of the streets, 
he continues: 


So we start out in our dealings with the public under a heavy handicap; they do 
not know us, they misunderstand us, they mistrust us, and there is a continued 
tendency to believe that our intentions toward them are not fair. In other words, in 
spite of anything we do or can do the natural tendency of the public mind toward 
the company is one of hostility or antagonism—1 might perhaps better say passive 
hostility or antagonism. This general attitude of the public mind is, as I believe, not 
only a serious danger to the property of the business but it is in my judgment the 
only serious danger confronting the company, because the natural tendency of such 
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hostility, founded as it is on misunderstanding, prejudice, and distrust is, under 

slight incentive, to crystallize at any time into adverse legislation. . . 

Perhaps Vice-President Hall has got to the bottom of the modern public 
relations problem at this point. For the telephone industry and many others, 
it is no longer primarily the old question of getting favors from the govern- 
ment. But rather, having carved out a relatively secure position in the eco- 
nomic field, these industries are increasingly sensitive to possible changes 
in the governmental framework. By the scope and extent of their operations 
they are so inextricably tied in with this framework that its change may 
mean, for them at least, acute dislocation. This latent hostility on the part 
of the public of which he speaks presents the very real danger of such 
change. The effect of all this is an increasing preoccupation of the man- 
agement of large-scale industry with the maintenance of the status quo and 
an increasing diversion of attention from more orthodox economic tasks. 
The economic incidence of a rate reduction is clear even if the means of 
its avoidance lie without the strictly economic sphere. 

In addition to the reasons cited above, the very resources in the hands 
of large-scale management are a standing temptation to seek a remedy for 
its political dangers and necessities. The mass of employees whose loyalty 
may be won and used, the interested army of security owners, the volume 
and influence of advertisements and the many other sources of support and 
influence are at least the permissive causes of modern public relations policies. 

As the quotations of this paper have been for the most part from 
sources of an earlier date, it seems desirable to bring it to an end with one 
from recent times showing the continuity of Bell policy. The following is 
from a talk at a Bell System publicity conference by W. P. Banning, As- 
sistant Vice-President in charge of public relations, on “The Service of 
Publicity”: 

It is because the higher strata of society are articulate that our publicity activity must 

take special cognizance of them. Everywhere there are thinking people who make 

and lead public opinion. Personal contact with them as individuals or in groups is 
all-important. Create occasions for reaching, or seize occasions when their attention 
can be focused on your institutional message as Mr. Gifford did at Dallas. [He refers 
to W. S. Gifford’s 1927 address before the Convention of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners.] Be equally alert when an occasion arises that 


is capable of misconstruction or that seems unrelated to your objective. [It should be 
borne in mind that this address is to a gathering concerned with public relations.) 
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The Western Electric dividend of $48,000,000 might have weakened the argument 


in our Statement of Policy** but it was used and interpreted so as to give this state. 
































ment additional strength and clarity. 


Mr. Banning is not unaware of the importance of the group structure in 
our political life: 


Groups and individuals make mighty allies of telephone publicity when they are 
convinced. They are specific markets for specific ideas. Their cooperation is a result 
worthy of much striving to gain. The American Company's [A. T. & T.] effort x 
reach and convince the group mind is illustrated by its different magazine appeals 
that Mr. Cook wil! tell you about. It is also illustrated by the two quarterlies, and 
by the motion picture program which recognizes that there are many group taste 


to be satisfied, and that they may be appealed to through this medium 


But after all these special appeals are secondary to the news in their im 


pact on the public mind: 


Yet it is in the form of news that the thought of the nation comes to the common 
mind first and usually last. It is upon the news and not upon information received 
at lectures, scientific demonstrations, or from class magazines, that public OpIMon i 


largely formed. The important thing to keep in mind is the necessity not only of 


reporting the facts reliably but of interpreting them reliably and usefully 


One last quotation from Mr. Banning bringing out the magnitude of the 
stake and the necessity for continuous endeavor: 


Indeed, in the work of striving to overcome prejudice, skepticism, and mental 
inertia in the public mind or group mind alike there can be no stopping. Not 
without continuous effort can publicity serve as the destroyer of friction, as imsurance 
for a business structure already enormous in value and gaining at the rate of more 
than one million dollars a day.‘* Who can judge when the public is conscious even 
of the outline of the story that we ourselves were so long in comprehending, with 
eight hours a day in which to absorb it? There can be no stopping, and this applies 
particularly to the publicity we pay to have published. A manufacturer having 
developed his public relations finds he cannot stop and hold his position. He mus 
maintain his prestige even though he doesn’t work to increase it. Thus his credit 
with the public is not frozen and he has some reserves to cal] up when he must 
stand battle with competition. 


But it is no longer the battle of competition that the Bell System has to fear. 


12 Cf. W. S. Gifford, A Statement of Policy of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, reprint of an address before the 1927 Convention of the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 

18 My italics. At a conservative estimate the properties under control of the A. T. &T 
cannot be much under $5,000,000,000. 
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WHAT LABOR IS THINKING 
By JOHN L. LEWIS 


The development, during the present critical period, of ways of thinking 
about the problems of industrial organization in the United States, 
especially the thinking of leaders of labor masses, bears on the future of 
the country and is of particular concern to students of public opinion. In 
this article Mr. Lewis, the initiator and president of the Committee on 
Industrial Organization, gives his views of labor's attitude. 


The attitude and aspirations of organized labor, as represented by the C.L.O., 
are largely outgrowths of the post-depression experience of all groups of 
workers—whether by hand or brain. 

In the first place, it has been keenly realized by labor in looking backward 
over the period 1923-29, when American industry reached its zenith in the 
way of technological advancement and productive accomplishment, that the 
advances made by the workers, or their participation in the productive gains 
of the so-called new industrial revolution, were relatively small. There were 
substantial reductions in living costs and an expansion in the opportunity for 
steady employment, but the actual rates of pay of organized labor as a whole 
did not rise more than 10 per cent during those years, in deplorable contrast 
with the unprecedented increases in profits and speculative values accruing to 
other groups of the population. 

In the second place, it has been apparent that labor was made the residual 
sufferer of the depression which followed the industrial and financial collapse 
of the autumn of 1929. The blight of unemployment descended upon all 
groups. Through no fault of their own, the savings and property of those who 
had been thrifty disappeared. Large proportions of the ambitious, the indus- 
trious, and the energetic found, during the succeeding years, that it was 
possible to survive only through public relief. 

Furthermore, during the depression period, 1930-33, it will be recalled 
that our industrial and financial institutions were subjected to a most critical 
and intensive examination by economists, engineers, and technologists of all ‘ 
descriptions. Through articles in popular magazines and the daily press they 
took the capitalistic system apart, pointed out its weaknesses and defects, and 
demonstrated to labor, and all other groups of our people, what changes or 
remedies were necessary if our economic system was to be put together again 
and made to function in the public interest. Even some cf the most conserva- 
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tive of these analyses contemplated constructive reforms involving a high 
degree of public or social control of industry for the future. 

Out of these unprecedented conditions, the labor movement as we have 
it today was born. It has been spontaneous in its origin and in its constructive 
point of view. In its fundamental manifestations it is also different from all 
preceding social and political upsurgings of our history. It is, in reality, a 
widespread, spontaneous crusade among all groups of workers—whether by 
hand or brain—arising from a voluntary and general determination that there 
shall be no return to the industrial and financial conditions which were 
responsible for the depression of 1929-33; that there must be new economic 
and social controls and objectives established in America; and that construc. 
tive reforms must be worked out in accordance with American precedents 
and ideals. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


All of these objectives are fixed by a deep-seated conviction of the workers 
that under present-day conditions, political democracy in America, to be 
effective, must be extended to include sound measures and guarantees of 
industrial democracy. 

In considering the tendencies and forces which were dominant before 
and during the depression, the inescapable conclusion which immediately 
presented itself to American workers was that the organized labor movement, 
as contrasted with what it should be, was ineffective, both from the economic 
and the political point of view. It seems incredible, but it is indisputable, that 
after a half-century of struggle through individual unions and federated 
organizations, only 10 per cent of the workers available for unionization—or 
three million out of thirty million—had been organized. Moreover, it was 
apparent that the prevailing form of labor organization—the craft or occupa- 
tional union—in the light of modern industrial developments, had become an 
anachronism. 

The basic, modern manufacturing industries, such as iron and steel, 
textiles, automobiles, glass, rubber, etc., had changed from relatively small, 
independent local establishments, to national corporate entities or holding 
companies, with capital furnished by hundreds of thousands of absentee 
security holders, and with operating plants in a dozen or more states. Man 
agement had also become impersonal and detached from ownership. Methods 
and policies were, as a rule, determined by private banking houses which 


furnished capital and credit facilities. 
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On the other hand, subsequent to the adoption of the craft union form 
of employee organization, the productive methods and facilities of modern 
industry had also been completely transformed. Automatic machines and 
processes had become the predominant factors in manufacturing and mining. 
Only a small proportion of skilled craftsmen—5 to 10 per cent—were re- 
quired, chiefly to make patterns or dies, or to repair and maintain machinery. 
The great bulk of workers were composed of machine operatives who might 
be recruited and trained within a short period of time. Along with unskilled 
laborers, they constituted 80 to go per cent of the operating forces. 

As our modern, mass-production industries developed, repeated efforts 
of individual craft unions or coalitions of crafts to organize their employees 
met with failure because of the lack of bargaining strength of the skilled 
workers, or by reason of rivalries and jurisdictional disputes between the 
different craft unions. Even as early as the close of the World War, it had 
become apparent that if the organized labor movement was to become effec- 
tive in modern life, national industrial unions should be established for the 
basic industries, composed of all employees of each industry, whether skilled 
or unskilled, or whether laboring by brain or brawn. 

Repeated efforts were made, therefore, at the annual conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor to secure authorization for industrial unions 
by labor leaders who realized the gradual decadence which was developing 
in the labor movement. Finally, after the deplorable performance of the 
American Federation of Labor under the stimulating effects of Section 7-a of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, it was realized that further 
delays would be more than disastrous. As a consequence, the Committee for 
Industrial Organization was established. Although this organization has been 
actively at work for less than a year, it is significant that it has now enrolled 
a membership greater than that which the American Federation of Labor had 
been able to secure in more than fifty years. 


C.1.0. AND CRAFT UNIONS 


It should also be borne in mind, in this connection, that at no time and 
on no occasion have the members of the C.I.O. expressed opposition to 
established craft unions. They have constantly held, both within and without 
the Federation, that craft unions have their appropriate place in the organized 
labor movement and are essential to its success. They have pointed out at all 
times, however, that under modern conditions the organized labor movement 
cannot be effective in any sense unless the basic industries are organized. This 
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the craft unions failed to do, and conclusively demonstrated as long ago as 
the steel strike of 1919 that they were unable to do. 

Moreover, the phenomenal success of the C.I.O. during its first active 
year of existence conclusively proved that the founders of the movement were 
sound in their opinion as to the yearnings and aspirations of the operating. 
forces of our mass-production industries. These workers, in a spirit of hopeful 
enthusiasm, and with a spontaneity which has exceeded all expectations, have 
mobilized themselves under the banners of the movement for industrial 
unionism. Organizations and collective bargaining have now become firmly 
established in the steel, automobile, electrical, rubber, radio manufacturing, 
and many other industries. The workers themselves have rejoiced in the 
opportunity to organize, and to become an integral part of an effective labor 
movement. 

In the second place, if there is one fact which the rank and file of wage 
and salary workers, including the humblest, unskilled employees, have 
learned since the fateful year 1929, it is that our farms, mills, mines, and 
factories are able to produce an abundance for all, provided our industrial 
facilities are managed in the public interest, and provided our industrial 
output is equitably distributed. This fundamental truth as to the possibilities 
of our industrial system under real industrial democracy, has been ineradi- 
cably graven upon the very souls of men and women during the past seven, 
trying years. It will not down. A fleeting prosperity will not destroy it. They 
wish to help, through organization, to make this vision a reality. They do not 
wish their children to suffer as they have during this depression. They will 
not consent to the continuance of such a system of industry and finance as 
we had prior to 1929, which yielded in the aggregate to the 29,000 families at 
the top of the scale of income as much as to the 12,000,000 families at the 
bottom; or, expressed in other terms, a system which yielded to 72 per cent 
of all the families of the country, earnings which provided only a bare sub- 
sistence or animal level of existence. 

Not only are the great majority of gainful workers alive to these past 
social and economic injustices. They hope through organization and con 
certed action to eliminate them or actually to attain economic well-being and 
freedom for themselves, in their own day and generation. This fact constitutes 
the real significance of the present-day labor movement, as represented by 
the C.L.O. 

In the second place, it is clear that the attitude of thoughtful and far- 


seeing labor leaders, as well as a large proportion of the rank and file, towards 
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gO as the scope of the activity of the labor movement and the attainment of its 
objectives, has been revolutionized by their experience during the depression. 





active Time was, before the depression, when the representative labor leader would 
; Were have said: “Guarantee labor the right to organize and we shall do the rest.” 
ating. Now he knows that modern, mass-production industry—not only natural- 
»peful resources industries but the manufacturing and mechanical industries as 
have well—are uncoordinated, uncorrelated, and overcapacitated. With the guar- 
istrial antee of “the right to organize” such industries may be unionized, but, on the 
irmly other hand, better living standards, shorter working hours, and improved 
iring, employment conditions for their members cannot be hoped for unless legisla- 
n the | tive or other provision be made for economic planning and for price, produc- 





labor | tion, and profit controls. Because of these fundamental conditions, it is obvious 
to industrial workers that the labor movement must organize and exert itself 
wage not only in the economic field, but also in the political arena. 
have The Great Teacher of nineteen centuries ago, for the first time in the 
, and history of the world, laid his fundamentals upon the exaltation of humanity 
strial or the individual, without regard to earthly power or station. He taught that 
strial faith and allegiance should manifest themselves in service, and such service 
lities was declared to have reached its greatest height, when it sought to help “the 
radi least” of humanity—the underprivileged, the unfortunate, and the weak. 
even, These simple but revolutionary teachings overturned the world, and 
They gradually evolved political democracy, as we know it in modern times, with 
0 not all of its problems, its unsatisfied aspirations, and its unattained objectives. 
will 
oe as THE POLITICAL FIELD 
es at It is in the light of this background that we must look upon the state of 
t the mind of the worker—whether by hand or brain—and upon the strategy and 
cent policies of the American labor movement of the present day. Fundamentally, 
sub- the labor movement is a democratic and humanitarian movement. When we 
appraise its status in America at the present time, however, in the light of 
pat | these fundamental considerations, the result is not what we would wish it to be. 
con | Its members, both actual and potential, through the struggle and sacrifice of 
and | those who have gone before, have attained to political democracy. But the 
nates | great majority of industrial workers of today find that political freedom with- 
d by out industrial democracy is meaningless. They are, therefore, keenly alive to 
the fact that the time has now come—and the need has been pressing for 
tar some years—when effective organization of labor, in both an economic and a 
ards | political sense, must be accomplished. They are convinced that the labor 
| 
937 


we 
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movement should possess effective strength not only in the economic field, but M. 
also in the political field, to be used without reserve, if necessary, in the great 
battle for humanity and genuine democracy. W. 

It should also be stated that it is the opinion of the membership of the 
C.I.O., that the agencies of constructive reform in America today are the By 
liberal sections of the churches of all denominations and of the colleges and 
universities, together with the organized farm and labor movements. The 
two latter groups, because of their interdependency in purchasing power, 





should, it seems to labor, be a practical, dynamic, integrated, and concentrated 
force for economic and social achievement in America. 
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‘ba | MAGAZINES IN 90 CITIES— 
™ | WHO READS WHAT? 


of the 

e the | By PAUL F. LAZARSFELD and ROWENA WYANT 

S and 

The Dr. Lazarsfeld was for many years engaged in social and psychological 
ower, research at the University of Vienna. In 1933 he came to this country 
sane as a Rockefeller Fellow, and subsequently accepted a position as 





director of the Research Center of the University of Newark which had 
just been founded to conduct field studies regarding the social and 
} market problems of the New Jersey industrial area. The study reported 
in this article originated from efforts to compare the cultural picture 
of Newark with other cities in the United States, and reveals many 
surprising relationships between magazine reading habits and the 
character of our urban populations. Miss Wyart, Bennington College, 
was associated ‘with Dr. Lazarsfeld in analyzing the present magazine 
data and is now following up special problems independently. 


A galaxy of magazines with bright, gay covers shout for attention in rail- 
road stations, drug stores, and on newsstands. They are far removed from the 
quiet English coffee houses of the eighteenth century where the English- 
written magazine had its beginning. Yet there is a striking similarity 
between the prospectus of The Tatler, started by Richard Steele in 1709, 
and the statement of editorial policies in magazines of today. The 
prospectus appearing in The Taztler’s first issue makes an interesting state- 
ment of its purpose: “Whate’er men au, o: say, or think or dream, our 
motley Paper seizes for its theme—Now the readers being persons of strong 
zeal and weak intellect, it is both a charitable and necessary work to offer 
something whereby such worthy and well-effected members of the com- 
monwealth may be instructed after their reading, what to think.”* However, 
to what extent magazines influence the thoughts of people or, on the other 
hand, to what extent they cater to and reflect those thoughts is a debatable 
question. 

Any attempt to study the relationship between magazine reading and 
attitudes should begin with the environmental factors underlying the 
formation of these opinions. Such an analysis of basic factors is the 





objective of this study.’ 
1 Gladys Campbell, Magazines and Newspapers of Today (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


1929). 
*The authors wish to express their gratitude to Professor George Lundberg for the 
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READING RANK OF go CITIES 


The first step was to examine the magazine reading habits of the 
ninety American cities of more than 100,000 population (with the exception 
of Boston and two of her sister cities*). Circulation figures for both subscrip. 
tion and newsstand sales were computed for a somewhat comparable period 
(either 1934 or 1935) for twenty-five magazines* selected because they gave 
the best representation obtainable. The circulation of each magazine per 
1,000 families was computed for the ninety cities. Then the cities wer 
ranked for each magazine according to the circulation per thousand 
families. For each magazine the city with the highest circulation received 
rank No. 1; the city with the lowest circulation received a rank of 90. Thus, 
for each city, twenty-five rank numbers were obtained according to the 
circulation of each magazine. The median of these twenty-five numbers 
provided a reading rank for the city. 

Although this method gave each magazine equal weight, irrespective 
of the size of circulation, it removed the difficulty of having magazines 
with enormous circulation completely offset the influence of those with a 
smaller circulation. For example, a city was given as high a score for having 
the largest circulation of the Atlantic Monthly (a magazine with relatively 
small circulation) as for having highest circulation of the Saturday Evening 
Post (which sells 150,000,000 copies a year). Thus, since all magazines 
receive equal weight, it should be understood that a high reading rank 
indicates that the city is prominent in circulation of a great number of 
magazines. Not only does the reading score show clearly which cities do 
the most reading, but it also discloses that reading ranks cover a wide 
range. Cities tend to read either all or none of the magazines included in 
this study, rather than to have a high circulation of some magazines 
counterbalanced by a low circulation of others. If the contrary situation 
were true, there would be a clustering of reading ranks around 45. The 
wide scatter of reading indices disproves this theory. 
help given to this study in each phase of its development. The great amount of clenial 
work involved in the basic computations was accomplished, thanks to a group a 
workers provided by the National Youth Administration. This clerical staff worked under 
the efficient supervision of Miss L. E. Head from the Federal Writers Project. The authors 
are much indebted to Miss Head and to Miss M. R. Blenderman who assisted her. 

8 Boston, Cambridge, and Somerville had to be eliminated because there was no way o 
distinguishing Boston proper from Greater Boston in some of the circulation breakdowns. 
4 Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, Time, Literary Digest, Vogue, Vanity Far, 
Esquire, House and Garden, Popular Mechanics, Good Housekeeping, American, Colliers, 
Saturday Evening Post, Women's Home Companion, Pictorial Review, Cosmopolitan, 


Liberty, McCalls, Red Book, Macfadden Detective Group, Motion Picture, True Confes- 
sions, and True Story. The Christian Science Monitor, a newspaper, was also included. 
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Median Rank City 


5 
6 


12 
15 
16 
16.5 
17 
19.5 
19.5 
20.5 
21 
22 
22.5 
23 
23 
24 
25 
25.5 
26 
26 
29 
29 
29.5 
30 
30 
32 
32 
32 
33 
34 


Miami 


Washington, D.C. 


Hartford 

New Haven 
Albany 

Seattle 
Minneapolis 
San Diego 
Spokane 
Portland, Ore. 
Columbus 
Denver 

San Francisco 
Dayton 

Tulsa 

Duluth 
Omaha 

St. Paul 

Dallas 

Salt Lake City 
Peoria 
Prowidence 
Wilmington 
Des Moines 
Atlanta 
Houston 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Rochester 
Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 


Table 1: Reading Rank 


Median Rank City 
34.5 Trenton 
36 Cincinnati 
36 Oakland 
36 Springfield, lil. 
37.5 Indianapolis 
37-5 Tacoma 
38 Grand Rapids 
40.5 Oklahoma City 
40.5 Richmond 
41.5 Cleveland 
42 Los Angeles 
42 Norfolk 
43-5 South Bend 
43-5 Tampa 
43.5 Utica 
43.5 Wichita 
44 Knoxville 
46 Jacksonville 
46 Nashville 
46 Toledo 
17 Erie 
48.5 Fort Wayne 
49 Canton 
50 Long Beach 
54 Worcester 
54.5 Akron 
54.5 Milwaukee 
55 Scranton 
56 Reading 
56 San Antonio 


Median Rank City 


56.5 
58 
58.5 
58.5 
61 
63 
63 
63.5 
63.5 
65 
67 
68 
68 
69 
69 
71 
73 
73 
75 
76 


6 


7 
8 
78 
81 
81 
82 
85 
86 
87 


~ 
/ 

~ 
47° 

- 
/ 
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Yonkers 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 

Fort Worth 
St. Louis 
Baltumore 
Chattanooga 
El Paso 
Louisville 
Lynn 
Elizabeth 
Detroit 
Youngstown 
Chicago 
Flint 

New York 
Birmingham 
Evansville 
Newark 
Memphis 
Paterson 
Camden 
New Bedford 
Philadelphia 
Gary 

Lowell 

New Orleans 
Fall River 
Jersey City 
Kansas City, Kan. 


With a satisfactory reading index for each city, an approach may be 
made to the problem of determining the factors influential in magazine 
reading. A number of fascinating questions arise. Does the solidarity of 
the South hold for its reading habits? Do the people in America’s “Old 
Age Home,” the West Coast, pass their idle hours reading periodicals? In 


factory towns, do the laborers come home from their monotonous, mechan- 


ical jobs and attempt to forget the drabness of their existence in a mystery 


“thriller” or a “sugary” romance? Do the big cities lead in magazine reading 


as they do in other recreational pursuits? 


The factors selected for analysis were: geographical location, size of 


city, age distribution, occupational structure, educational expenditures, 


number of taxable incomes, and number of movies. No assumption is 


made that this is by any means a complete representation of factors 
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involved, but these data were easily obtainable and their importance may 
be judged from the results found. 


READING HABITS BY REGIONS 


In the first place, there are the regional differences. A map was made 
showing the location of the ninety cities with their reading ranks. This 
chart made clear that magazine circulation is high on the West Coast, low 
along the Mississippi. Around the Great Lakes, medium-rank cities are 
outstanding; in New England and the Middle Atlantic states there is ap 
odd mixture of high and low rank cities. In order to reduce this situation 
to a more definite quantitative basis, the country was divided into nine 
sections and the difference between the number of high circulation cities 
(plus units) and low circulation cities (minus units) was computed. The 
following table shows the results: 


Table 2: Geographical Region and Reading Score 


Pacific +5 
West North Central +4 
South Atlantic +3 


Mountain T2 
West South Central 0 
East North Central oO 


New England --2 
East South Central 4 
Middle Atlantic —5 


From this table it is evident that the western states excel in reading while 
the states in the northeastern and southern parts have low scores. Several 
explanations are possible. The high industrialization of the Northeast, the 
number of old people in the West, the deficient educational facilities in the 
South. A more definite picture of the relationship between geographical 
region and other factors is indicated in Table 3. 


Table 3: Correlation, Geographical Area, and Other Factors 


Median Reading Rank 60 
Per cent people 45 years and over 77 
Number of industrial workers .67 
Number of movies .60 
Number of income tax returns 55 


This table® shows that the areas of the United States manifest cultura 
features very different from each other but consistent within themselves. lo 
particular, the basic data reveal that there is a large number of old people in 


5 Mean square contingency correlation; the higher the figure the closer the relation 


ship.—Eb. 
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the Pacific States and also there are many movies in that area. No doubt 
these people have much time for recreational pursuits and, therefore, read 
a great deal. Moreover, it is apparent that the New England, Middle Atlan- 
tic, and East North Central States have many industrial workers with less 
inclination for reading. The outstanding income groups are not so obviously 
dustered in one or two areas, as is partly shown by the contingency coefh- 
cient of only .55. Although there is no sharp differentiation, the South 
Atlantic, Middle Atlantic, Pacific, and New England States seem to have a 
slightly larger number of taxable incomes. It is to be expected that inhab- 
itants of these sections would be financially more capable of purchasing 
magazines. However, no definite explanation should be made until the 
relationship between all these factors and the reading rank is determined.® 

The factor of size of the city appears to have an important influence 


in the reading of magazines: 


Table 4: Size and Reading Rank 


Size in 1,000 families? under 30 30-60 60-100 more than 100 
Number of cities in class 24 30 17 19 
Median rank of readership 49 40.5 32.0 54-5 


Table 4 shows that the highest reading interest is in cities with populations 
ranging from 60,000 to 100,000. Perhaps the reason for this is that larger 
cities offer a greater number of diversified amusements, whereas smaller 
cities are, in general, slower in their intellectual life.* 

Table 5 shows that as the number of people over forty-five in a city 


increases, reading interest also rises: 


Table 5: Age and Reading Rank 


Per cent of people 45 years and over under 2190 21-2570 more than 25% 
Number of cities 25 35 30 
Median rank of readership 56.0 47.0 35.0 


A correlation of —.39 -+.06 indicates more exactly the genuine relationship 


of age to reading interest. No doubt this correlation may be partially 


SIt is interesting to note that practically all of the state capitals included in our cities 
belong to the first half of Table 1, showing that the amount of reading is: higher in those 
cities, perhaps because of the greater number of white-collar groups in the population. 

7 Population figures in this study are taken from the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States. 

8From the table it is clear that the relationship between magazine reading and size 
of city is non-linear. Therefore, a parabolic curve was fitted to the data and an index of 
correlation was computed, the result being p equals .576 += .04. The second 
degree equation obtained was y = 4.23 + .62x — .00038x”, where y = medial reading 


rank; x = size of city. 
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explained by the fact that elderly people generally have more leisure time | 


and more money to spend on recreational activities. 


in 

The greater the industrialization of a city, the smaller the amount of yea 

reading. This inverse relationship is apparent in Table 6: sa 

Table 6: Industrialization and Reading Rank Ed 
Per cent industrial workers under 3090 30-4070 more than go% | Ne 
Number of cities in class 29 26 35 ma 
Median rank of readership 37-5 2.0 56.8 * 
In this instance, the Pearson r equals .49 +.05. Thus, the importance of Fs 
the occupational structure of a city in determining magazine readership is M. 
established. 

It is not surprising to find that the amount of money a person has col 
affects the number of magazines he buys. Table 7 and a coefficient of of 
correlation of —.52 =+.05 indicate this relationship. fac 

Table 7: Income and Reading Rank cif 

4,500 to more than TI 

Number income tax returns per 100,000® under 4,500 5,700 5,700 git 
Number of cities in class 30 31 29 

Median rank of readership 59.2 47-9 31.2 to 

There is also a definite correlation between reading index and number di 
of movies per 100,000 population. Although the number of movies is not a 
completely safe index of movie attendance, since a large movie theater qT 
might cover a greater attendance than many small ones, nevertheless a qe 
rough indication is given by this measure. Figures were taken from the Sa 
Census of American Business, 1934. Table 8 gives the data for 86 cities, sine | 
figures were not available for four of the cities: 

Table 8: Movies and Reading Rank ” 
Number of movies per 100,000 population under 7 7-10 more than 10 dif 
Number of cities in class 30 24 32 ar 
Median rank of readership 59.0 42.5 36.0 m« 
Clearly, a rise in the number of movies results in an increase in reading | if 
interest as expressed by lower median ranks. The correlation in this case im 
is —.38 +.06. ry 

An attempt was made also to determine the influence of educational fo 
expenditures, per cent of foreign born, number of married women, andthe | = * 
sex ratio. In some cases a slight trend was discernible but apparently 9 in 
many conflicting factors were involved that the resulting correlations were | : 
slight and insignificant.’° nc 

un 

® Bureau of Internal Revenue, Income Tax Returns 1934. th 
10 Further and more detailed analysis of the correlations discovered between the de 
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To sum up this phase of the inquiry, the amount of magazine reading 
in a city may be approximated from the number of inhabitants forty-five 
years old and over, the per cent of industrial workers, number of taxable 
incomes, the number of movies, geographical location, and the size of a city. 
Educational expenditures, proportion of foreigners and proportion of 
Negroes seem of little importance. The ordinary social phenomenon of 
magazine reading may thus be removed from vague speculation to a 
scientific and predictable basis. 


MAGAZINE PATTERNS 

So far the study has been concerned mainly with the reading index 
compounded from circulation of all the magazines. However, examination 
of the circulation of individual magazines brings to light many interesting 
facts. In order to ferret out the similarities and differences between the 
circulation of separate magazines, Spearmen correlations were computed. 
The circulation of the twenty-five magazines correlated with each other 
give three hundred coefficients ranging from -+.90 to —.44. It is impossible 
to give here the whole table. Twelve magazines which are especially 
diversified may be selected for illustration. 

There appear to be a few outstanding characteristics. True Story and 
True Confessions have very similar circulations but their circulations are 
quite different from all the other magazines. In contrast, Collier’s and 
Saturday Evening Post are most representative of all the other magazines 
and correlate highly with each other. 

On the whole, the figures in this table corroborate the statement made 


earlier that there is a certain “all or nothing” trend in the reading of maga- 


different factors discussed previously results in a confusing jumble. Several complications 
arise in a more careful examination of the age, geographical, industrial, income, and 
movie influences. Also, several questions arise, for the most part centering about the 
problem of whether or not there is one factor underlying all the correlations computed. 
If so, this method of treating each factor separately gives an exaggerated picture of the 
importance of these factors. To straighten the tangle of inter-relationships a multiple- 
factor analysis was applied using the statistical tools of partial and multiple correlation. 
A coefficient of multiple correlation (R. 1.234) was computed. A relationship of .68 was 
found between magazine reading rank and the factors of age, industrialization, incomes, 
and movies considered together. First a multiple correlation coefficient was computed 
omitting the factor of income tax returns. The resulting coefhicient was .63. The general 
influence of money seems to be indicated. None of the correlation coefficients computed 
between various factors shows high reliability. The probable and plausible reason is 
that the sample of ninety cities gives distributions skewed to varying degrees from the 
normal frequency curve. While, on the other hand, such asymmetry may represent an 
important tendency in itself, an inspection of the frequency curves fortifies the theory 
that the irregularities result more from unusual fluctuations in the sample than from a 
definite tendency to cluster near one of the extremities. 
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Table 9: Correlations of Twelve Magazines 


7 2 ; 4 5 6 ? 8 9 I i n 
1 Collier's sé 68 ( is . ( 5! 5 49 03 
Time So o8 s9 O06 SS ‘1 57 5 19 1S Oo" 
Saturday Evening Post 68 68 $4 62 66 43 51 5 45 06 —.01 
4. Good Housekeeping 63 59 54 44 % 29 53 58 10 22 —14 
5. Esquire 48 66 62 44 63 66 6l 1S 4] 08 
6. National Geographic 52 58 66 36 63 54 5 34 65 ll & 
7 Motion Picture %6 41 43 29 66 54 29 13 9 12 18 
8. Christian Science Monitor 51 57 51 53 .6l 50 29 32 oy ll 4 
9. Better Homes and Gardens 59 5 58 15 ‘ 3 43 08 
10 Atlantic Monthly 20 49 45 10 4] 65 39 32 27 Os 19 
Irue Confessions 9 5 \ s l il 43 Os 63 

12. True Story 03 01 —.01 14 04 os is 44 O08 19 63 


zines, but exceptions to this law are True Story, True Confessions, Literary 
Digest, and the Atlantic Monthly. One of the highest correlations is be- 
tween Vogue and Vanity Fair. Since this study was begun, the two maga- 
zines have actually merged. 

The clamor made by the advertising editors of magazines for reprints 
of a table similar to this demonstrates strikingly the use which may be 
made of such figures."* The editors whose magazines had circulations similar 
to others, claimed that their magazines could very well represent all the 
others and so they deserved the largest advertising allocations. The editors 
of the magazines which have a rather unique circulation, point out that 
advertising with them would reach markets in fields not covered by the 
others. 


CIRCULATION AS CITY INDEX 


When Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lynd wrote Middletown, they selected 
Muncie, Indiana, because it seemed to them especially typical for a city of 
that size. How can this assumption be checked in the field of magazine 
circulation? Muncie has a population of 47,000. Ten other cities which 
did not deviate from Muncie’s population by more than 1,000 were selected 
for comparison. For those eleven cities, magazine circulations are listed. For 
each magazine, the cities are ranked and a median circulation obtained for 
each magazine in the eleven cities. Pictorial Review, for instance, has the 


following circulation: 


Lexington, Ky. 1.592 
Elmira, N.Y. 1,233 
Williamsport, Pa. 1,185 


Aurora, IIl. 


,090 
11 Some preliminary material giving circulation figures for each magazine separately 


was published in Sales Management (February 1936 and March 1936). At this time, 
Mr. Percival White was very helpful in collecting the necessary information. 
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Bay City, Mich. 950 
n Stamford, Conn. 866 
) —§ Clifton, N.J. 823 
.- Muncie, Ind. 780 i 
= Waterloo, Iowa 752 : 
oe Berwyn, IIl. 615 
0 Portsmouth, Va. 552 } 
= | The median circulation in this list is with Stamford. Some cities are far i 
-~0s | above this median circulation and some below. The distance in rank from 
a the median is taken for each city and used as a measure of “irregularity.” 
Clifton, with a distance of 1, from Stamford, has a more regular circulation 
of Pictorial Review than Portsmouth with a distance of 5. Similar lists 
~ were drawn up for all the magazines and an average rank distance from the 
the: median was computed for the eleven cities. A city with a low average 
7 distance has a circulation of magazines very typical for this size of city; : f 
a city of high average distance is irregular in its circulation. Clifton is | 
e found to have the great irregularity, —3.9. Muncie, Indiana, has by far Wa 
Bes the lowest rank distance of 1.6. It is, therefore, most typical in this group iq 
- of cities in regard to its magazine circulation; it is really Middletown. 1) 
¢ at 
tors SOME DETERMINANTS OF POPULARITY 
that What are some of the factors that determine the popularity of a specific 
the magazine? ul 
When the number of Negroes in a city and the circulation of True 
Confessions are correlated, it is found that a rise in the number of Negroes 
atl results in an increased circulation of True Confessions: 
of | Table 10: Negroes and “True Confessions” 
ine Per cent of Negroes under 2 2-5 5-15 more than 15 fi 
ich Number of cities in class 26 23 22 19 f 
and | Rank of True Confessions 55-4 51.2 38.0 33.6 
For | Likewise there is a definite relationship between per cent of industrial 
for | workers and the circulation of True Story. Table 11 shows how reading of 
the | True Story increases as the number of industrial workers goes up: 
Table 11: Industrialization and “True Story” 
Per cent industrial workers under 30 30-40 more than 40 
Number of cities in class 29 26 35 
Rank for True Story 56.9 47.0 34.0 
ly Atlantic Monthly is found to be related directly to educational ex- 


- penditures and per cent of people over forty-five: 
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Table 12: Education and “Atlantic Monthly” 


Expenditures’? per pupil per day under $0.40 $0.40 to $0.50 more than $0.50 
Number of cities in class 22 22 27 
Rank for Atlantic Monthly 64.9 48.8 20.5 


Table 13: Age and “Atlantic Monthly” 


Per cent 45 years and over under 22 22-25 more than 25 
Number of cities in class 32 28 30 
Rank for Atlantic Monthly 64.0 39.8 31.1 


Further breakdown of Aélantic Monthly's circulation figures reveals the 
fact that many of the cities in its top class are state capitals on the eastern 
coast where school expenditures are high and the per cent of population 
over forty-five is high. 

Quite an unexpected relationship was found between the circulation of 
Red Book and the number of movies: 


Table 14: Movies and “Red Book” 


Number of movies per 100,000 population under7 7-10 more than 10 
Number of cities in class 29 24 33 
Rank for Red Book 50.8 46.2 37.6 


One possible reason for this correlation is that the type of story in Red Book 
is especially similar to the type of story portrayed on the screen. 

Age is a principal factor influencing the reading of the CAristian 
Science Monitor. Table 15 shows the correlation in its tabular form. The 


Pearson coefficient has the extraordinary value of —.71 +.035. 


Table 15: Age and “Christian Science Monitor” 


Per cent 45 years and over under 22 22-25 more than 2§ 
Number of cities in class 32 28 30 
Rank for Christian Science Monitor 56.6 51.5 27.7 


No doubt a question will be raised, and quite justifiably, concerning 
the uniqueness of the correlations obtained, since the median reading rank 
of all the magazines was shown to be related to these factors. But reference 
to the correlation table of all these magazines with each other will show 
that True Confessions, True Story, and Atlantic Monthly are magazines 
that differ sharply from the general trend. So the relationships discovered 
between these magazines and various factors are exceedingly significant. 
Christian Science Monitor, while conforming to the general tendency in 
magazine reading, still gives a correlation of —.71 with the age factor, in 
comparison with the correlation of —.39 between median reading rank and 
age factor. Too, Red Book follows the general trend, but since the uneven 


12 Department of Interior Report. 
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distribution of its circulation figures prevents the computation of a reliable 
correlation coefficient, there is no way to determine the significance of its 
relationship with the number of movies in a city. 

Countless other correlations were tested, such as Esquire and sex ratio, 
sex ratio and fashion magazines, number of married women and Good 
Housekeeping, number of movies and Motion Picture Magazine. The 
results were of slight reliability. 


MAGAZINES AS CULTURAL INDICES 

This array of figures on magazines of such varying intellectual levels 
suggested that a cultural rating for the cities included in this study might 
be obtained. In devising a cultural score, four magazines were selected from 
the lowest cultural group and four from the highest cultural level. The 
selection of the particular magazines used was based on Helen Leahy’s 
study on “Cultural Content of General Interest Magazines.”** As a result, 
True Story, True Confessions, Detective Magazine, and Motion Picture 
Magazine were chosen to represent the lowest cultural group; Aéantic 
Monthly, National Geographic, Time, and Literary Digest were chosen 
for the superior group. In order to secure a cultural rating that would 
give a city a high cultural score for having a low circulation of the low 
cultural value magazines and a high circulation of high cultural value 
magazines, the following method was used: For magazines in the cultural 
class, Rank 1 was given to the city with the highest circulation of the 
magazine. On the other hand, the circulation rank numbers for the low 
cultural value magazines were reversed so that Rank 1 represented the 
lowest circulation of a magazine in this low cultural group. For each city, 
the average of its circulation rank numbers on the eight magazines was 
computed and this average represents a city’s cultural rating. A low 
numerical rank stands for a high cultural score since it means a high 
circulation of the best magazines and low circulation of the lower class 
magazines. Table 16 gives the list of cities with their cultural scores. 

A cursory inspection of this table discloses how greatly the cultural 
ratings for the cities differ from their median reading ranks (previously 
given in Table 1). Miami, which excelled in general reading rank, is in the 
lowest group in the cultural scores. In fact, the correlation between these 
cultural ratings and the reading ranks of the cities was only +.23. 


18 Leahy, Helen H., and Morgan, Winona, “Cultural Content of General Interest 
Magazines,” Journal of Educational Psychology, October 1934. 
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Hence it would seem that cities which do the greatest amount of reading 








































do not read the superior type of magazine. an 
Comparisons between the two ratings are suggested immediately. In the an 


first place, there is considerable change in geographical location of scores: we 
Se 
Table 16: Cultural Scores ls 
Score City Score City Score City . or 
21.3 Denver 41.3 Dallas 51.3 South Bend oct 
27.8 Yonkers 42.0 Bridgeport 52.1 Birmingham 
29.0 San Francisco 42.0 Spokane 52.1 Kansas City 
29.2 Seattle 42.2 Lynn 52.7 Houston les 
29.3 Elizabeth 42.3. New Orleans 53.0 Reading 
30.8 Grand Rapids 42.4 Providence 53.8 Atlanta 
31.0 Hartford 42.5 Cleveland 54.3. Akron Ex 
31.0 Tulsa 42.6 Camden 54.6 Detroit Nu 
31.5 Tacoma 42.9 Wichita 54.7 Toledo Cu 
32.5 Portland 43.4 Lowell 54.8 Utica 
33.8 San Diego 43.7. Dayton 55.0 Norfolk TI 
34.0 Philadelphia 43.8 Albany 55.0 Fall River Wi 
34.3 Salt Lake City 43.8 Baltimore 55.4 Knoxville 
34.6 Pittsburgh 43.8 Nashville 55.5 Indianapolis 
34.8 Rochester 44.2 San Antonio 55.8 Canton at 
35.0 Long Beach 45.1 Jersey City 56.3 Oklahoma City we 
35.0 Los Angeles 45.3 St. Paul 56.8 Fort Worth ex 
35.9 El Paso 45-7 Syracuse 56.8 Newark 
36.3 Duluth 46.0 Cincinnati 56.8 St. Louis wh 
37.0 Worcester 46.4 Youngstown 57.4 Peoria 
37.2 Richmond 46.8 Des Moines 57.8 Paterson ' an 
37.6 Oakland 47.3 New Haven 58.9 Gary of 
37-9 Erie 47.4 Fort Wayne 59.0 Scranton I 
38.2 New York 47-5 Chicago 59.1 Miami ex 
38.8 Washington 48.0 Omaha 59.3 Flint in! 
38.9 Springfield 49.4 Tampa 60.3 Evansville 
39.0 Minneapolis 49.7 Buffalo 60.5 Trenton 
39.8 Columbus 49.7. Jacksonville 60.6 Chattanooga 
40.5 Milwaukee 49.9 Louisville 61.3 Kansas City, Mo. 
41.2 Wilmington 51.0 New Bedford 62.7 Memphis 
Table 17: Location and Cultural Scores ) 
Pacific +8 | 
New England +2 
Mountain +2 
Middle Atlantic +1 : 
South Atlantic Oo 
West South Central --1 
West North Central —-1 
East South Central ‘ 
East North Central —7 
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ading As in the regional distribution of median reading rank, the Pacific States 
and the Mountain States excel in cultural scores. But the New England 
Inthe | and Middle Atlantic groups are in the best cultural class although they 
were deficient in general reading. This rating method seems highly effective. 
Sections of the country that have been most quickly and extensively 
| developed also show the greatest cultural interests. In contrast, the more 
| — or less “pioneer” states of the South and Middle West have low cultural 
scores. 

Better educational facilities in a city tend to result in a high cultural 

level for the city: 


cores: 


Table 18: Education and Cultural Scores 


Expenditures per pupil per day under $0.40 $0.40 to $0.50 more than$o.s50 
Number of cities in class 22 22 27 
Cultural Score 48.8 45-9 39.7 


This result is particularly interesting in view of the fact that no relationship 

was found between educational facilities and general reading rank. 
This reduction of culture to a quantitative basis may make many esthetic 
souls shudder. However, it produces reasonable and not drastic results. More 
ty work of this type might well be encouraged for only after a few such 
examples will people begin to realize that the subjection of abstract values to 
a quantitative scale is as justifiable as any measurement by an arbitrary scale. 
This study is but the first step in the analysis of magazine circulation 
| and attitudes. Possibilities of a more complex factor analysis of these data, 
| ofa comparison of the attitudes of certain groups of people and the thoughts 
| expressed in the magazines they read, challenge further research and 

| interest in this field of magazine reading. 


Mo. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN civ 
THE STRAW-POLL FIELD — PART 2 | ji 





as t 
’ T - 
By CLAUDE E. ROBINSON has 
Tyr 
This is a continuation of Dr. Robinson's article in the July issue of the | — jnec 
QuarTERLy, and the two together form an up-to-date supplement to his to t 
well known study Straw Votes which was published in 1933. He is a 
graduate of the University of Oregon and received the doctorate from } PO 
Columbia University. At Columbia, under the auspices of the Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, he specialized in studying methods 
for gauging public opinion. Since then he has been applying his findings and 
and techniques to the study of security values as affected by trends in » 
investment opinion. hg 
193 
N oe , at | 
ext to the appearance of scientific polls, the most outstanding recent T 
; ae ' ol 
development in the straw-poll field is the utilization of these sampling On 
. - °° . + _° . . | 
mechanisms for appraising popular sentiment on political and social issues. P 
; ' ; a wel 
Before the advent of the American Institute of Public Opinion and the T 
Wl ; O 
Fortune Quarterly Survey, straw polls had been used primarily for testing T 
. ° ; . ; . . oO" 
sentiment on candidates standing for public office. Some polls on issues had 
' ' ' mo 
been conducted earlier, such as the Chicago Journal's poll on a city traction 
ordinance (1907) and the Literary Digest’s polls on the Soldiers’ Bonus } R 
_ ‘  o.8 , ' oC 
(1922), the Mellon Tax Plan (1924), and Prohibition (1922, 1930, and | 
ete $i" nat 
1932); but the principal emphasis in the early phases was placed on can- M 
vasses which undertook to forecast division of the popular vote among Fec 
: m , : ec 
candidates for governmental offices. Now, however, the focus of interest has 
= , , : end 
shifted, both the Institute and the Fortune Ouarterly Survey devoting most b 
' : : , os F- +? , the 
of their attention to referenda on political and social issues, and conducting | 
election polls as only a minor part of their canvassing program. | 
ore : j : ; . sit- 
The questions submitted to the people by means of these sampling | CG 
° ° - ° F ~g ° ° x€1 
referenda have covered a wide range of subject matter. Chiefly the issues have | aia 
involved questions of government, but numerous canvasses of public opinion on 


have been made on broad social problems and also on morals and manners. . ing 


Some of the ground covered by the polls of the American Institute of Public | Jp, 
Opinion is indicated by the following titles: Soldiers’ Bonus, Minimum | opt 
Wage, Child Labor, alphabetical agencies of the New Deal like the CCC, | ,, 


NRA, and AAA; Old Age Insurance, labor unions, states rights, neutrality, | oft 
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civil service, Federal spending, inflation, mercy killings, educational “isms,” 
universal fingerprinting, lynching, divorce, Prohibition, capital punishment, 
birth control. The Fortune Quarterly Survey has dealt with many issues such 
as the Soldiers’ Bonus, Prohibition, government ownership of railroads, but 
has also given considerable attention to questions having to do with manners. 
Typical of the latter are: Who is your favorite columnist? If you had more 
income, how would you use it? How often do you and your children go 


to the movies? 


POLLS FOLLOW NEWS DEVELOPMENTS 

The sponsors of the “issue polls” follow news developments intently 
and endeavor to time their canvasses in such manner as to be able to release 
figures on public opinion when an issue is uppermost in the news. Late in 
1935, for example, when the Townsend movement for old age pensions was 
at its height and when Congressmen were being made uneasy by Dr. 
Townsend's threat to crack the whip, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion polled the country and found that, while nine out of ten voters 
were for old age pensions for needy persons, only 4 per cent favored the 
Townsend stipend of $200 per month. After publication of these figures, 
Townsend’s influence over Congress suffered a sharp decline, and within a 
month a resolution had been voted to investigate his movement. 

More recently the Institute, working hard on the heels of President 
Roosevelt's proposal to remake the Supreme Court, showed by a series of 
national canvasses that, while the majority of voters were sympathetic with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s desire to inject younger blood into the Court and to extend 
Federal power over industry and agriculture, they were for achieving these 
ends by a constitutional amendment rather than by the method proposed by 
the President. 

The Institute’s prompt delineation of public opinion on labor when the 
sit-down epidemic struck the country was also notable. Following the 
General Motors strike, the Institute found a small majority of voters in 
sympathy with management as against strikers and later showed that voters 
were two to one in favor of removing sit-down strikers by force and outlaw- 
ing these strikes by statute. Breaking down its figures by groups, the 
Institute revealed that farmers and small town people were particularly 
opposed to this newest strike technique. The eviction of sit-down strikers by 
a mob of farmers in Hershey, Pennsylvania, offered dramatic corroboration 


of the state of public opinion reported by the Institute. 
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How a sampling referendum may fit into a great social movement js 
well illustrated by the Institute’s poll on venereal disease. For years public 
health campaigns have been waged successfully against diphtheria and 








tuberculosis, but social taboos have prevented wide-spread publicity on the | 


symptoms and treatment of syphilis and gonorrhea, and have proved a 
major handicap to the authorities in their efforts to stamp out this form of 
disease. Recently, as public health officials intensified their efforts to control 
venereal disease, the Institute polled the country and found that nine out of 


ten people were in favor of dissemination of literature concerning these | 


ailments, and also the establishment of clinics for their treatment. This over. 
whelming popular endorsement of the fight against venereal disease indicates 
that public opinion is ready for such a movement, and the establishment of 
this fact should do much toward opening the channels of publicity upon 


which the success of every great public health campaign so largely depends. 


FOUR INTERPRETIVE PRINCIPLES 

Thus far in the development of “issue polls” the attention of technicians 
has for the most part been occupied with the statistical problems of sampling 
—how to secure representative replies and what constitutes adequacy. As 
solutions for these problems are found, more and more attention is being 
given to the interpretive aspects of “issue polls.” At this point four interpre. 
tive principles which appear to be fundamental, may be formulated. These 
are as follows: 

t. Returns from “issue polls” can be interpreted only with direct refer- 
ence to the phrasing of the issue. Probably nine out of ten people in the 
United States today would vote Yes on the question, “Do you favor old age 
pensions?” but No on the question, “Do you favor the Townsend plan for 
old age pensions?” Both questions involve old age pensions, but the phras 
ing is such that no reasonable person would claim that the vote on the 
first question was an overwhelming endorsement of the Townsend plan or 
that the returns on the second issue constituted a rejection of the principle 
of pensions for the aged. 

In phrasing a question partisan sponsors of “issue polls” often seek to 
elicit the response they want. Non-partisan sponsors endeavor to word the 
issue in such manner as to draw the line of cleavage clearly and impartially 


for the greatest number of people. Since no issue can be phrased so that the 
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afirmative and negative alternatives will represent exactly the views of all 
the people who vote Yes or No, “issue polls” will always be subject to the 
criticism that a different result would have been obtained had the wording 
been amended. The test of the significance of the poll then becomes a 
question of whether or not the phrasing of the issue represents the main 
lines of opinion cleavage. If this test is satisfactorily passed, there should be 
little room for contentiousness over the dotting of i's and the crossing of t’s. 

2. Returns from “issue polls” furnish a quantitative description of 
public opinion, not a qualitative one. A minority may vote No on a question 
such as the dissemination of birth control information, but the minority 
opinion may be so determined and so well organized that it has more 
influence in shaping legislation, editorial policy, and custom than the less 
determined majority that voted Yes. Again, people may vote Yes on an 
issue about which they know little and quickly change to No, or vice versa, 
after they have become better informed. 

In order to introduce more of the qualitative element into its findings, 
the Fortune Quarterly Survey has framed many of its questions in a graded 
series; for example, “Would you be willing to fight if (a) the country were 
invaded, (b) the Philippines were attacked,” etc. In the same vein, the 
American Institute of Public Opinion has supplemented its statistical returns 
with terse opinion comments of individual voters. However helpful these 
devices are in the delineation of public opinion, the “issue poll” is essentially 
a device for quantitative appraisal and should be regarded as such. 

3. Returns on specific issues close to the experience of the people are of 
more significance than returns on general questions or those presuming 
specialized knowledge. A vote on easier divorce or child labor, for example, 
is undoubtedly more significant than one on the tariff or the gold content of 
the dollar. 

4. Returns from issue polls must always be interpreted with reference 
to the time the poll was taken. Public opinion is now tenacious and now 
changeful. Most people probably overestimate the influences of specific events 
on mass opinion and are astonished to find no change in poll returns after 
the convention resolves or the candidate speaks. Nevertheless, change may 
and does occur and no interpretation of a poll should be made without 


consideration of possible shifts in opinion after the ballots were gathered. 
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PROBLEM OF LEGAL REGULATION | tick 
' 


Another recent development of importance in the straw-vote field is the | pres 
renewed discussion of the place of polls in American life’ and an attempt | 
to prohibit them by law. pow 
On February 14, 1935, Congressman Walter M. Pierce of Oregon intro. | crea 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives (HR5728) which prohibited | resu 
use of the mails for gathering straw ballots and fixed a maximum penalty | __ stra 
for violation of a year in prison or a fine of one thousand dollars or both. The | 
bill was killed in the Post Office Committee after hearings. | whe 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee again raised the issue of governmental | que 
regulation of straw polls after the Presidential election of 1936. Aroused by } inet 
the distorted picture of pre-election sentiment which had been presented by ind: 
the Literary Digest, the Senator declared he would introduce a resolution in 
Congress calling for an inquiry of the polling methods employed by the to i 
magazine, and also present a proposal for the future regulation of pre-election | Ou 
polls. The plan outlined by the Senator called for a Federal supervisory | are 
board, multipartisan in character, which would pass on the fairness of polls of f 
before the returns were released in the public prints.* the} 
The dramatic dénouement of the Literary Digest in 1936 also inspired of 1 
much editorial discussion of polls. One of the chief commentators was the sold 
New York Times, which raised the issue of whether the public interest is pen 
well served by unofficial polls, and argued the matter in the negative.* } our 
| pres 
CASE AGAINST STRAW POLLS not 
The case against straw polls has been well covered in the remarks of | of s 
Congressman Pierce and the editorials of the New York Times. The indict- 
ment contains five counts. vot 
In the first place, argued Mr. Pierce, polls tend to reduce the numberof } Pie: 
people who vote. Voters on the winning side may feel that it is unnecessary | peri 
to go to the polls for their ticket will win anyway, while voters on the losing inct 
side may remain away from the polls because they think it useless to go. | the 
Secondly, the Congressman contended, straw polls are a psychological | goo 
handicap to the losing side. An unfavorable result in a pre-election canvass | inct 
tends to wreck the morale of the minority workers, cause campaign contr that 
butions to be withheld, and tempts local candidates to knife the head of the ten 
1See Harwood L. Childs’s excellent article, “Rule by Public Opinion,” Aanne ¢ 
Monthly, June 1936. maj 
2 New York Times, November 11, 1936. befo 


3 New York Times, November 13, 1936. 
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ticket to save their own political skins. Straw polls thus prejudice the proper 
presentation to the voter of the minority’s case.* 

In the third place, said Congressman Pierce, straw polls give too much 
power to special interests. By manipulating the returns these interests can 
create an atmosphere and thereby wield too great an influence upon the 
results of an election. Because it is an instrument of entrenched privilege, the 
straw poll is anti-social and contrary to the public interest. 

The New York Times adds two more counts to the indictment. In cases 
where public opinion is not deeply rooted, says this paper, straw polls fre- 
quently tend to develop a bandwagon rush on the part of the electorate, thus 
increasing the influence of mob action and decreasing the influence of 
individual reason in determining the outcome. 

The possible harm is even greater, says the Times, when polls attempt 
to interpret the will of the public on complex and controversial questions. 
Ours is a representative democracy in which legislators and public officials 
are supposed to think for themselves, use their best judgment in the solution 
of public problems, and take the unpopular side of the argument whenever 
they are sincerely convinced that the unpopular side is in the best interests 
of the country. If polls report that 65 per cent of the people are for the 
soldiers’ bonus, or that 65 per cent are for an immediate increase in old age 
pensions, the “bandwagon instinct” of public officials will be intensified and 
our elected representatives will tend to become puppets in the hands of 
pressure groups. “The American form of government,” says the Times, “is 
not really built to function successfully on this pattern.”® These criticisms 
of straw polls merit careful scrutiny. 

On the question of the influence of straw convasses on attendance of 
voters at the polls, election figures, it would appear, offer Congressman 
Pierce no corroboration. Study of turnout in Presidential years since 1924, the 
period when straw polls have enjoyed their greatest popularity, shows an 
increasing rather than a decreasing tendency to participate in elections. Since 
the factors that contro! turnout are numerous and complex, it would not be 
good logic to reverse the argument and say that straw canvasses have 
increased attendance at the polls, but this theory is at least as plausible as 
that advanced by Mr. Pierce. Indeed, many straw-vote sponsors stoutly con- 
tend for this view, pointing out that unofficial canvasses stir up interest in 

*In this connection it has also been argued that straw polls hurt the morale of the 
majority party in that they create overconfidence and cause workers to cease campaigning 


before the election is won. 
5 New York Times, November 13, 1936. 
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elections, give people practice in marking ballots, and call their attention 


to their duties as voters and citizens. 


PARTY MORALE 

As for Mr. Pierce’s second point, it is no doubt true that straw polls 
tend to stimulate the spirit of workers on the winning side and induce some 
gloom among those on the losing side, but it might be urged that no event 
in any campaign is without positive or negative influence on the susceptibil- 
ities of partisans to a cause. If the workers are to be shielded from factual 
material concerning the campaign, where is the line to be drawn? Should 
the news that a labor organization has endorsed the Democratic candidate 
be withheld from Republican workers? Should good Democrats be insulated 
from the word that campaign contributions are below expectations, or that 
the party’s candidate for Congress was booed when he spoke at a street 
meeting in the Fourth Ward? 

One of the principal qualifications of a party worker is that he be 
realistic in appraising sentiment in his district. Inasmuch as the straw poll 
provides an efficient mechanism for conducting such an appraisal, it might 
be argued with reason that straw returns help the party worker by showing 
him where and with what groups his cause is weak or strong. That politicians 
are beginning to realize the value of public opinion samples in the conduct 
of campaigns is indicated by the fact that for the past five years the Demo 
cratic National Committee has retained the services of an expert on straw 
polls in the person of Mr. Emil Hurja. 


MANIPULATION 

Congressman Pierce’s third indictment is that straw polls can be 
manipulated to create a false atmosphere, thus giving too much power to the 
entrenched interests that sponsor the polls. So far as this writer is aware, no 
important case of straw-poll manipulation has yet been reported. The reason 
is obvious. Polls are sponsored principally by newspapers, periodicals, or 
newsgathering organizations. One of the principal assets of a publishing 
institution is reader confidence. If an editor manipulated a poll for propa- 
gandistic purposes, he would risk exposure in the subsequent election or by 
polls taken by competing news services, and his publication would lox 
reader confidence. No editor in his right senses could afford to pay sucha 
price for propaganda which at best is of doubtful value. Politicians, it is true, 


frequently manipulate the returns from precinct canvasses to create a victory 
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psychology and the public accepts the practice as a part of the game of 
politics, but it will not tolerate this kind of humbuggery from its newspa- 
pers, and editors are thoroughly aware of this fact. 

Rightly conceived, straw polls are a journalistic device for gathering 
facts about public opinion. Heretofore reporters have covered the quantita- 
tive aspects of their public opinion stories by the method of impressionistic 
appraisal. Now, however, they are refining their technique by the use of 
carefully controlled samples. In impressionistic reporting it is possible to 
turn a phrase to create, as Mr. Pierce says, “an atmosphere,” but when a story 
is reported in terms of concrete figures, capable of independent verification, 
there is much less opportunity to color the news. The American people now 
depend upon privately owned agencies for the gathering and dissemination 
of news. With the adoption of straw polls as a reportorial technique, there is 
more reason than ever for faith in the dependability of these agencies. 


BANDWAGON EFFECT 

The first count in the indictment of straw polls made by the New York 
Times is that these canvasses tend to create a bandwagon vote, particularly 
in situations where public opinion is not deeply rooted. It is true, as the 
Times points out, that party managers consistently play the “claiming game” 
as part of their strategy, taking every opportunity afforded to assert the 
probable victory of their cause at the polls. But the efficacy of this technique 
is by no means clear. Perhaps the bandwagon theory has more of the element 
of fancy than fact. There is no conclusive evidence on this point, but the past 
few years have produced some striking examples in which little or no shift 
of voters has followed publication of straw returns, or where the shift has 
been in the opposite direction to that required by the bandwagon theory. 

In the 1932 Presidential campaign in Ohio, for example, the poll of the 
Columbus Dispatch indicated that Roosevelt would receive 65 per cent of 
the total vote to be cast in the state. If straw votes influence sentiment, the 
Dispatch returns should have been effective, for the paper has conducted a 
biennial poll in Ohio for the past thirty years, and is widely known through- 
out the state for the accuracy of its canvasses. Just before the election a second 
poll was taken which showed that Roosevelt’s strength had dropped to 51 
per cent of the total, the approximate figure he received in the official count. 
In Ohio in 1932, therefore, the evidence indicates that voters dropped off the 
bandwagon, rather than climbed on. 
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Again, in April 1936 the American Institute of Public Opinion reported 





56 per cent of the Republican vote for Landon as the party’s nominee for | 


President. In the final report on May 31, just before the nominating conven. | 


tion, Landon’s percentage had dropped microscopically to 55.4 per cent. The | 
knowledge that Landon was the choice of the rank and file of the Republican 
party was widely spread, yet the measurement made by the Institute showed 
no bandwagon movement toward the Kansas governor. 

As a final example, early in the 1936 Presidential campaign the Literary 
Digest reported Landon in the lead. In previous campaigns the Digest had 
built up a remarkable reputation for infailibility in predicting the successful 
candidate and, under the bandwagon theory, its influence in 1936 should | 
have been a potent one. The returns of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, however, indicate that Landon reached the height of his popularity 
at the time he was nominated, and that thereafter his vote appeal slowly 


declined until the closing days of the campaign when a lively pro-Koosevek 
trend set in. If the Institute’s figures are correct in reflecting change, the shift 
of opinion was in the direction opposite to that required by the bandwagon 
theory. 

These exainples do not prove that voters are unswayed by the straw 
polls, because it can always be argued that the Hoover trend in Ohio, for | 
instance, would have been more pronounced had it not been for the Columbus | 
Dispatch poll, or that the swing toward Roosevelt in 1936 was held back by 
the poll of the Literary Digest; but the cases cited certainly argue agains 
a too easy acceptance of the bandwagon theory. Perhaps voters are not 
herded so easily as some observers are led to believe. Possibly, even, straw | 
polls stimulate minority voters to reexamine the rational basis of their posi- 
tion and reassert their principles with greater conviction. Future experience 


may give us a clearer answer to this problem. 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 

The second criticism of straw polls made by the Times is even more 
fundamental. The American form of democracy, say the editors of the 
Times, calls for the election of representatives to handle the complex and 
controversial questions of government. If polls on issues are continually 
taken, the bandwagon instinct of legislators will be stimulated, and they 
will become puppets in the hands of pressure groups, when the public 


interest may require them to take the unpopular side of the argument. 
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It is certainly true that straw polls give the people more power in 
government. Heretofore issues could be taken to the voters only by means of 
elections which are both slow and costly. Now by means of sampling, public 
opinion can be quickly and inexpensively sounded and the results communi- 
cated to the elected representatives of the people. 

Whether this development is regarded as good or bad is largely a matter 
of one’s political philosophy. Those who are fearful of too much democracy, 
and who believe that the public interest is best served when there is greater 
delegation of authority and responsibility to government officials, deplore the 
prospect of a closer link between the public and its servants. Those who 
believe that there is wisdom in the masses, however, and who hold the 
conviction that that government is best which is closest to the people, hail 
the development of the straw poll as a great advance in the art of democracy. 

Under a system of frequent referendum, the function of representation 
is not lost, for it is well understood that the people have not the time or the 
inclination or the competence to pass on the myriad of governmental 
problems that confront their elected officials. What is gained is a type of 
representation that is increasingly aware of and responsive to majority 
opinion. 

The Times seems to fear that the straw poll will deliver elected repre- 
sentatives into the hands of pressure groups. If it means minority pressure 
groups, the exact opposite should be the result. Before the advent of the 
referendum by sampling, minority pressure groups, by organized demon- 
strations, could exert influence on government officials out of all proportion 
to their importance in the electorate. Now, however, the straw poll short- 
circuits these demonstrations by showing the true voting strength of the 
lobbying groups. The Townsend case, described in an earlier paragraph, 
provides an excellent example of how a minority pressure group is deflated 
when its true strength is revealed. 

Of course, if the majority be regarded as a pressure group, the returns 
from “issue polls” must necessarily exert great influence on elected officials, 
for a democracy operates by majority rule. If an official believes that the 
majority is wrong, then the straw poll has at least informed him of the need 
for educating more people to his point of view. Failing this, the opposition 
will win at the next election and the majority view, whether for good or ill, 
will dominate governmental policy. By indicating the wishes of the majority, 


the sampling referendum thus becomes an effective instrument of democracy. 
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The history of straw polls, as pointed out in this paper, has been charac. 


terized by continued refinement of sampling techniques, by wider applica- 













tion of the sampling method to all types of opinion issues, and by increasing 
public acceptance of the validity of the returns. Reaching its present advanced 
stage of development at a time when democracies are being challenged by 
dictatorships and totalitarian forms of government, this device for articulat. 
ing mass opinion is likely to meet with even greater favor from the public in 
the future. As long as a free public opinion is the final arbiter of political and 
social relationships in the United States, the straw poll will have an impor. 


tant place in American life. 
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THE GERMAN PRESS CHAMBER 
By CEDRIC LARSON 


Mr. Larson, a graduate of Stanford University, is a member of the 
Library of Congress staff. This paper is an outgrowth of earlier graduate 
research at Stanford, partly under the direction of Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, 
director of the Hoover War Library. Regimentation of the press is 
universally recognized as an essential feature of the totalitarian state, but 
few Americans know in any detail how regimentation is achieved. The 
Press Chamber is the agency employed in Germany, and Mr. Larson 
here explains the elaborate mechanics of that bureau. 


I, a totalitarian state the press bears a relation to the life of the people 
different from that in countries where other types of government obtain. 
To dismiss this differentiation by saying that press regulation is indefensible 
is to approach the problem with a closed mind. The purpose of the present 
study’ is neither to attack nor to vindicate press control per se, but to furnish 
a systematic presentation of the ideology and mechanism of such regulation 
as developed by the German National Socialist Workers Party (NSDAP— 
Nationalsoztalistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei). 

The longest of any of the twenty-five points incorporated into the party 
platform by the NSDAP on February 24, 1920, was No. 23, which dealt 
with the press: 

We demand legislative action against conscious political lies and their propagation 


through the press. In order to make possible the creation of a German press, we 
demand that: 

a. All editors and contributors of newspapers which appear in German, must be 
Germans by race (Volksgenossen). 

b. Non-German newspapers must have the special permission of the state in order 
to be published. They shall not be allowed to be published in the German language. 

c. Every financial participation in German newspapers or their influencing by non- 
Germans is to be forbidden and we demand as punishment for violation the closing 
of such newspaper plant, as well as the immediate expulsion from the Reich of the 
participating non-German. 
Newspapers which work against the public welfare are to be forbidden. We demand 
legislative action against an artistic and literary tendency which exerts a destructive 


1 Acknowledgment for cooperation in the preparation of this study is due Dr. Herbert 
Scholz and Count Rudolf Strachwitz of Washington, D.C., and to various others, includ- 
ing staff members of the Library of Congress, particularly to Dr. Carl L. W. Meyer of the 


Law Library. 
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influence on our national life and the closing of institutions which conflict with these 

demands.? 

The twenty-third point is a precise expression of the policy of press control 
advocated by the NSDAP some thirteen years before coming into power, 
Unification of the press was deemed essential to the realization of the well- 
known party maxim, Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz (public welfare before 
private interest). 

The twenty-fifth and last point in the party platform of 1920 advocated 
for the carrying out of the various parts of the program, including press 
control: 

The creation of a strong central power in the Reich; absolute authority of the 

political central parliament over the entire Reich and all its organizations. 


The formation of professional and trade chambers for the carrying out of the 


general laws of the Reich in the individual federal states.® 


The creation of the Reichspressehammer (German Press Chamber) and the 
Reichsverband der deutschen Presse (German Press Federation) in 1933 was 


directly in line with the last quoted paragraph. 


HITLER’S PHILOSOPHY 

The utterances of the party leader on the subject of press control are of 
importance before examining the steps which were taken in this direction 
after January 30, 1933. In Mein Kampf, Adolf Hitler recognizes the press as 
a paramount influence in the state. He divides all readers into three groups. 

The members of the first group, constituting the overwhelming majority 
of all readers, derive their opinions entirely from what they read because 
they are unable or disinclined to think things out. This fact is an advantage 
if their enlightenment comes through reading matter prepared by earnest 
and truth-loving men, but a calamity when the journalists are dishonest and 
without character. 

The second group is very much smaller and consists of those who believe 
little if anything of what they read. Most of these people used to belong to 
the first category but have become so disillusioned as to distrust everything 
in print. They are difficult to manage and are lost for all positive work. 

The third division of readers is smallest and consists of the intellectually 
discriminating. They read critically, test what they read, and then form 

2 Pollock, James K., and Heneman, Harlow J., The Hitler Decrees (Ann Arbor 1934); 
p. 3. (Volksgenossen has been rendered “Germans by race” in the present study instead of 


“citizens” as Pollock and Heneman have it.) 
8 Joc. cit. 
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judgments. For this group, irresponsible or harmful reading matter holds 
no danger for they regard journalists as largely unprincipled persons (Spitz- 
buben). Unfortunately the importance of the third class is negligible.‘ 
Since the voting strength of the first class determines matters of policy, 
this group should, according to Hitler, be the nation’s chief concern: 
It is of primary interest to the State and nation to prevent the people falling into 
the clutches of unscrupulous, ignorant or even malicious tcachers. Therefore it is 
the State’s duty to supervise the education of the people and prevent any mischief. It 
must maintain a close check in particular on the press, for its influence on the 
people is by far the strongest and most forceful of all, since its activity is not 
ephemeral but constant. Its immense importance inheres in the uniformity and 
continuous repetition of its teaching. The State must not forget that here, if any- 
where, all means must serve a single end; it must not be misled by prattle of so-called 
“freedom of the press,” or be enticed into forsaking its duty of placing the nourish- 
ment before the nation which it needs and on which it thrives; it must with resolute 
determination retain control of this means of popular education and place it in the 
service of State and nation.® 


Hitler feels it is the duty of the press to mould public opinion: 

What we usually signify by the phrase “public opinion” rests only to a small! degree 

on individual experience or knowledge, but chiefly on what is told to people through 

the presentation of a continuous penetrating and persistent kind of so-called 

“enlightenment.” 

By far the most important part of political “education,” which in this case is very 

fittingly termed “propaganda,” falls to the lot of the press, which provides primarily 

this “work of enlightenment” and thus represents a kind of school for adults.® 

Under this conception of the rdle of the press, the fourth estate becomes a 
machine for education of the masses,’ for continuous instruction of the 
people down to the end of their lives. Propaganda is not an end, but a 
means, and it must be judged from the standpoint of the purpose it serves. It 
must be designed to conform to that objective. As the objective itself may 
change or be modified by general necessity, propaganda must itself be 
resilient enough to vary with conditions and circumstances, but remain 
distinctly subordinate to, and harmonize with, the ultimate purpose.* 

In contrast to Hitler’s philosophy of control, the German press was 
under comparatively little regulation during the Second Reich and the 
Weimar Republic. The press laws of May 7, 1874, had conferred a large 
degree of autonomy upon the press generally, the only restrictions being 

* Mein Kamp}: Eine Abrechnung von Adolf Hitler (Miinchen 1925), Bd. I, pp. 253-5. 
5 ibid., Bd. 1, p. 255. 
* ibid., Bd. 1, pp. 87-8. 


’ ibid., Bd. I, p. 88. 
8 loc. cit. 
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those specified. A head editor was responsible for seeing that the few rules 
and regulations were observed. The usual penalties were provided fog 
printing slanderous, obscene, or treasonable matter, or for revealing troop 
movements or other valuable military information in time of war or danger 
of war. In time of war the peacetime press regulations might be suspended, 
Outside of standard fines imposed for various types of infringement, litiga 
tion involving the press or its employees were to be tried in the regular 
courts.” This basic law remained in force, with the exception of wartime or 
time of crisis, until the establishment of the Third Reich. 

Article 118 of the Constitution of the German Republic, drawn up at 
Weimar in 1919, made the following provision regarding the press: 


Every German has the right, within the limits of general laws, to express his 

opinion freely by word, writing, printed matter or picture, or in any other manner, 

No circumstance arising out of his work or employment shall hinder him in the 

exercise of this right, and no one shall! discriminate against him if he makes us 

of such right. 

There is no censorship in force, but various regulations may be introduced by law 

with reference to cinematograph entertainments. Legal measures are also admissible 

for the purpose of combating indecent and obscene literature, as well as for the 

protection of youth at public representations and performances. 
Instead of such liberalistic views, Hitler based his conception of the duty 
and place of the press in the life of the State upon the Gleichschaltung 
principle, which is, so to say, the foundation-stone of policy of the Third 
Reich, and calls for the complete coordination and harmonizing of all 
internal and external national activity. As will be clear when the creation of 
the Reichspressehammer is traced step by step, the new press philosophy 
represents a Weltanschauung totally different from anything that had existed 
prior to 1933. 

After coming to power on January 30, 1933, the NSDAP lost little time 
in putting its enunciated principles into effect. Toward the end of February 
1933 the correspondent of The Times, London, stated that 71 Socialist and 
60 Communist newspapers had been suppressed: 

While all these things arouse bitter resentment among the Socialists and Com- 

munists, it must be stated that there is a large class of people who, from education, 

associations, and circumstances might be expected to be moderate, but who neverthe- 
less view current developments in Germany with complacency and even satisfaction. 

They welcome the prospect of the ruthless repression of political enemies. . . . They 

believe that they are necessary, that there is now a clash of naked forces in Germany, 

which must be fought out as preparation for the ultimate war of liberation.!® 
® Reichs-Gesetzblatt, No. 16 (Nr. 1003, Gesetz iiber die Presse), vom 7. Mai 1874 


Berlin, pp. 65-72. 
10 The Times, London, royal edition, February 25, 1933, p. 12, col. 3. 
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MINISTRY OF PROPAGANDA 


Forty-three days after coming into power, Hitler established by decree 
a Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, headed by Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels. The duties of the new ministry were to be fixed by the 
Chancellor and he was also to determine which of the activities previously 
under the jurisdiction of the other ministries were to be transferred to the 
newly created one."* 

The new ministry, said Dr. Goebbels, “shall be a connecting link 
between the government and the people. It is to form the vital contact 
between the national government as the expression of the popular will, and 
the people themselves.” He pointed out that the most important task of the 
new ministry would be to unite under a central authority all propaganda 
enterprises and all institutions for enlightenment of the Reich and the states 
of the Reich and to inspire these institutions with a modern spirit. Upon the 
subject of press control, Dr. Goebbels declared that he did not see in censor- 
ship either a normal or ideal condi::>». The press should aid the government 
and not criticize in such manner as would shake the faith of the people in 
the government. The mission of the press should be not merely to inform, but 
also to instruct. The press of Germany should be a piano upon which the 
government might play. The press must therefore cooperate with the 
government and the government with the press.** 

In a speech before representatives of the German press summoned to 
Berlin in April 1933, Wilhelm Weiss, chief editor of the Vdlkischer Beo- 
bachter, the NSDAP organ, outlined the aims of the projected German Press 
Federation as an official vocational organization: 

We live today in a time of extraordinary changing of values. I do not therefore 

think that it is possible for a professional group like ourselves who are so closely 

linked with the state of political conditions to hold aloof from the upheavals of 
these times. 

The press is no end in itself. It has the right to exist only if it adjusts itself to the 

larger and more important organism of the nation, and if it subordinates itself to 

a uniform and directed will of the government. 

It is important today that, on the one hand, the press shall be led by the government, 

and on the other hand that the position of German journalists in the new Reich shall 

be heightened politically and elevated professionally. In this sense, then, the voca- 
tional organization of German journalists forms a bridge which enables all conscien- 
tious people of the press to cooperate in the upbuilding of the new State.1% 


11 Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil I, Nr. 21, March 17, 1933, p. 104. 


12 Vélkischer Beobachter, March 16, 1933. 
18 Vélkischer Beobachter, April 13, 1933- 
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The newly created Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda 
at the outset faced certain problems. It was an innovation and there were no 
previous similar organizations in the Reich on which to pattern. In the 
coordination of the cultural activities of the Third Reich it faced an immense 
task in selecting the scope of its field, choosing administrative officials, and 
organizing the Guasi-public vocational corporations, of which the German 
Press Federation was one. Germany, moreover, was being assailed in the 
world press by “atrocity propaganda” which had to be counteracted. Goring 
had on one occasion called together representatives of the foreign press and 
“vigorously protested against the dissemination of exaggerated news of 


events in Germany.”** 


REDUCTION OF DISSENTERS 


The remoulding of the entire Reich went forward as rapidly as circum- 
stances would permit. The emergence of the Third Reich marked a break 
with many contemporary traditions of western Europe. The resurgence of 
a militant nationalism so long held in check could, however, hardly be 
expected to be unaccompanied by some excesses. Numbers of unsympathetic 
Germans, including editors, were placed in “protective custody.” Feeling 
ran high in certain quarters against the so-called Bohemian and “asphalt 
literati,” and an internal campaign was launched against the “carpers and 
critics” of the new order. The reduction of dissenters is symptomatic of any 
revolution, and Germany proved no exception. Any nation, of course, may 
expel “undesirables” from its borders, and when they are very often journal- 
ists and editors, as was the case in Germany in 1933, they become the most 
vocal of all the dispossessed, and create a stir in the foreign press. “The press 
has a good deal to learn before it grasps the spirit of the new era,” Dr. 
Goebbels wrote in his diary for April 6, 1933."° But the leaders of the 
NSDAP seemed unperturbed by the profound changes. “The figure of Herr 
Hitler closes a thousand years of German history and begins a new thov- 
sand,” declared Alfred Rosenberg.’* “It is not the lukewarm or the neutrals 
who make history, but the men who take the battie on themselves,” said 
Hitler*’ in answering attacks on his policies. So far as the press was .con- 
cerned, it was to become a “sharp weapon of German policy” under the 

14 The Times, London, royal edition, March 27, 1933, p. 11, col. 3. 
15 Joseph Goebbels, My Part in Germany's Fight (London 1935), p. 275. Translated by 
Kurt Fiedler. 


16 Quoted in The Times, London, royal edition, April 21, 1933, p. 12, col. 5. 
17 jhid., April 24, 1933, p. 11, col. 1. 
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new régime, in the words of the NSDAP press chief, Herr Dietrich." 
Newspapers were expected to adapt themselves to the new order volun- 
urily or be gleichgeschaltet. 

Press campaigns and instructions of a definite nature were undertaken 
by the NSDAP. An instance in the field of Rassenkultur will serve to illus- 
wate the point. On June 1, 1933, a conference was held in Berlin at the 
Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, at which a medical 
oficer of the Ministry of the Interior, Dr. Conti, explained to journalists 
how questions pertaining to race hygiene were to be handled by the German 
press in the future: 


To start with, the “family idea” was to be fostered in every possible way; scofhing 
observations, and especially that old, bad habit of poking fun at the fathers of big 
families, were to be avoided. On the other hand, every opportunity was to be taken 
of pointing out that this or that prominent and successful man in public life had 
been one of a large family. 

Any concern for the excessive population of Germany was groundless. The German 
birth-rate had fallen from 2,000,000 a year at the turn of the century to a bare 
1,000,000. That was today the same as in that much smaller country, Poland. But, 
while the birth-rate was increasing in Poland, it was standing still in Germany. 
Professional abortion must be combated, and the public must be taught how 
extremely injurious were the effects, both physical and mental, of such operations. 
Turning to miscegenation, the lecturer said that the Jewish question must be han- 
dled soberly, but quite clearly. Hymns of hate against persons of allegedly or really 
inferior race should no longer be sung, but it should be remembered that he alone 
was a German who was of German stock, not he who merely belonged by chance 


to a German state or the Reich.’® 
On June 30, 1933, a decree was promulgated which clarified the duties of 
the Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda: 


The Minister for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda is competent to deal with 
all measures of mental influence upon the nation, the publicity for state, culture, and 


business, the instruction of the public within and outside the nation concerning the 


20 


above, and the administration of all establishments which serve all these purposes. 
pur} 


Under this decree the Foreign Office was relieved of its duties of making 
intelligence reports and carrying on various types of publicity abroad. From 
the Ministry of the Interior were transferred the duties of clarifying internal 
political matters and supervising state holidays, the press, the Institute of 
Journalistic Research, the radio, national anthem, the German Library at 
18 ibid., April 25, 1933, p. 13, col. 3. 
19 thid., June 2, 1933, Pp. 13, col. 7. 


20 Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil 1, Nr. 75, July 5, 1933, p. 449. (Tr., Pollock and Heneman, 
Op. cit., p. 27.) 
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Leipzig, art, music, the theater, and all supervisional duties pertaining to 
these enterprises. From the Ministry of Commerce and the Ministry of Food | 
and Agriculture were transferred matters relating to business publicity, and 





advertising of fairs, expositions, and the like. The Ministry of Posts and | 
Ministry of Communication were relieved of matters pertaining to travel | 
publicity and all radio activities. In the duties transferred the new Ministry | 
of Public Enlightenment and Propaganda automatically superseded the old | 
ministries in authority and legislation.** The process of transferring the | 
above described duties to the ministry of Dr. Goebbels occupied the summer 
and autumn of 1933. 

On the 22nd of September 1933 the creation of the National Cultur 
Chamber (Reichskulturkammer) was announced. The decree which estab. | 
lished the Culture Chamber authorized and empowered the Minister for 
Public Enlightenment and Propaganda to consolidate into national guilds 
or corporations of public law (Kérperschaften des dffentlichen Rechts) all 
persons and activities connected with writing, the press, radio, theater, 
music, and the fine arts. There were thus six professional corporations, each 
separate and distinct, set up within the Reichskulturkammer, which in turn | 
was within the Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda headed 
by Dr. Goebbels.?* . 


OCTOBER PRESS DECREES 

Probably from the standpoint of influence exerted, that section of the| 
Reichskulturkammer which dealt with the press, the Reichspressekammer,| 
is the most important by far of the six culture chambers. The Reichspresse- 
kammer as it exists today has been developed through a series of decrees, 
The first and by far the most far-reaching decree was the initial one of 
October 4, 1933. It is the basis of all subsequent decrees, and it created within 
the Reichspressekammer itself the German Press Federation, which became 
an official association of all editorial newspaper staff members within the 
Reich. The first section of the October press laws declared: 


Contributing by word, news report, or picture to the intellectual content of news 
papers or political periodicals, published within the German territory, is a public 


vocation which, concerning its professional duties and rights, is regulated by this 
law. The contributors are called editors [Schriftleiter]. Nobody may call himself 
editor who is not, according to this law, entitled to do so.*% 


21 Joc. cit. ; 


22 shid., Teil I, Nr. 105, September 26, 1933, pp. 661-2. 
23 This initial press decree of October 4, 1933, is found in the Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil |, 
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Newspapers and periodicals were defined as “printed publications which 
appear regularly at intervals of not longer than three months, their circulation 
not being confined to a definite group of subscribers.” Printed publications 
were stated to be “all multiplications of writings or pictorial representations 
which have been produced by multigraphic reproduction for publication.”** 
Regulations applicable to newspapers were extended also to political periodi- 
cals, and the ministry had the right to classify periodicals. The law excluded 
newspapers or periodicals issued by the government.*® News agencies come 
within the scope of the law.*° 

The fifth section of the October press laws laid down the requirements 
for Schriftleiter. Editors had to possess German nationality; must enjoy civic 
rights and qualifications to hold public office; must be at least twenty-one 
years of age; must be competent and professionally trained; and must have 
the intellectual qualifications required to influence public opinion. Non- 
Aryans or Germans married to non-Aryans were disqualified. 

Professional training was to consist of at least one year’s experience 
under editors of a German newspaper or publishing enterprise, and an 
affidavit must prove satisfactory apprenticeship. Training on a foreign news- 
paper could in certain instances be counted equivalent to experience on a 
German newspaper.”? 

Admission for membership in the journalistic profession is made by 
petition for inclusion of the applicant’s name on a vocational register kept 
by the state unit organization of the German press, the Landesverband der 
deutschen Presse. If an applicant qualifies under Section 5, the leader of the 
Landesverband permits registry of the name, which may, however, be 
removed if the Ministry objects. In case the applicant is rejected the petitioner 
may within four weeks appeal the decision to a vocational court (Berufs- 
gericht) for adjusting professional disputes, unless the Ministry has inter- 
posed.2® When the name of the editor is placed on the vocational register, he 
is qualified to work for a German newspaper or periodical. Should he move 
to another district, his name may be transferred without reexamination.” 


Nr. 111, October 7, 1933, pp. 713-17. Trs. of this decree only in part from Pollock and 
Heneman, op. cit., 29 ff. 

*4 Section 2. 

*5 Section 3. 

26 Section 4. 


27 Sections 6, 7. 
*5 Sections 8, 10. 
“8 Section 12. 
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The thirteenth section states succinctly the primary duty of the journal. 
ist: “Editors must represent truthfully the statements and subject with whic 
they deal and treat them according to their best judgment.” 

Five types of matter are to be excluded from the newspaper columns 
under the provisions of Section 14: (1) that which confuses selfish and 
public aims in a way misleading to the public; (2) that which is apt to 


weaken the Reich either externally or internally, hinder the national will of | 


the German people, prove inimical to the German defensive power, harm 
the culture or economy of the Reich, or wound the religious susceptibilities of 
others; (3) that which offends against the honor and dignity of Germans; 
(4) that which defames the honor or well-being of another unlawfully, 
injures his reputation, or makes him ridiculous or despicable; (5) that whic 
is on other grounds contrary to propriety. 

Appointment to an editorial position must be by written contract.®® The 
publisher must select a competent editor-in-chief for the newspaper or 
periodical and notify the local Landesverband to this effect.** When the 
editor-in-chief is selected, he must draw up a schedule fixing the measure of 
editorial responsibility delegated to each of the undez-editors.** The various 
editors are held accountable for the intellectual contents of the newspaper, 


while the editor-in-chief is responsible for the paper as a whole.** 


PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 

The legal safeguards thrown about the profession of journalism con- 
stituted an innovation. Editors are generally charged to make sure that their 
fellow workers fulfil their duties faithfully, and to respect mutually each 
other’s rights and welfare.** Editors are legally united in the German Pres 
Federation, and an editor is automatically a member of this organization by 
inclusion of his name on the vocational register of the Landesverband.* The 
Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda appoints the national 
director of the German Press Federation, who draws up sundry by-laws and 


rules of this association and submits them to the Ministry for approval. The 


. ; ° . - ee. | 
national director names legal advisers.** The legal subdivisions of the 


80 Section 17. 
31 Section 18. 
82 Section 20. 
88 Section 20. 
84 Section 22. 
85 Section 23. 
86 Section 24, par. 1. 
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German Press Federation are the state associations or Landesverbinde. 
Editors resident abroad must have their names accredited to the vocational 
register of the state association in which the paper they represent is located.*’ 
The duties of the National Press Federation are fivefold: (1) to provide 
for the training and supervision of editors and create welfare organizations 
for them; (2) to render professional counsel to national and district officials; 
(3) to lay down regulations dealing with the employment of editors; (4) to 
settle disputes between members of the Press Federation; (5) to establish 
vocational courts for the press. The German Press Federation is empowered 
to levy assessments or dues on members with the approval of the Ministry.** 
There are two types of courts set up for the protection of editors. Profes- 
sional courts of the first instance are the district or circuit court (Bezirks- 
gerichte der Presse) and that of second instance the Berlin Press Tribunal 
(Pressegerichtshof).*° The competency of the vocational courts embraces 
the following types of cases: (1) deliberation and decision where registry in 
the vocational list has been denied the applicant or the petitioner’s name or 
admissibility otherwise cancelled from the vocational register; (2) disputes 
arising out of employment agreements; (3) vocational offenses and crimes of 
editors.” After a vocational court has heard a case, it may at its discretion: 
(1) administer a warning to the editor; (2) impose a fine paid by deductions 
from his monthly income; (3) order the name cancelled from the vocational 
list. If the third course is followed, the defendant may not style himself 
Schriftleiter further, and may not make his living in the field of journalism." 
The professional court is composed of a chairman and assessors or committee 
members. Substitutes or alternates must be appointed for these. All such 
persons must possess judicial office-holding qualifications or qualifications 
for higher administrative service. They possess judicial independence. 
Assessors and their substitutes or alternates are to be equally divided between 
editors and publishers. The personnel of the professional courts is named by 
the Ministry. Editorial court members are recommended to the Ministry by 
the Leiter of the Press Federation, and publishers recommend names like- 
wise.*? The district vocational courts are composed of five members each 
and the Berlin Press Tribunal of seven members, including the presiding 
87 Section 24, par. 2. 
88 Section 25. 
39 Section 27. 
#9 Section 28. 


#1 Section 31. 
#2 Section 32. 
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officer or chairman.** The Ministry may, however, upon grounds of pressing 
necessity of public welfare cancel an editor’s name from the vocational 
register independently.** 

As for penalties for violations of the press laws, anyone who enters 
upon editorial duties without registry, or pursues journalistic duties after 
suspension from the vocational register is liable to imprisonment up to a 
year or to imposition of a fine.*® An editor who accepts or demands a bribe 
or otherwise obligates himself for an activity contrary to the spirit of the law 
in Section 13 or 14 will be punished by imprisonment or fine.** A_ publisher 
who employs a person not a member of the Press Federation or a suspended 
editor, or publishes a newspaper without appointing an editor-in-chief, will 
be punished by imprisonment or fine.** Anyone who attempts to give a bribe 
or grant a favor to an editor for violating Section 13 or 14 can be imprisoned 
or fined for bribery of the press.** If the tactics employed be coercion instead 
of bribery, the same penalties hold.*® Persons unlawfully assuming the title 
of Schriftleiter are liable to arrest and fine.*® Certain serious types of press 
offenses are punishable by loss of civic rights in addition to imprisonment.” 
Publishers who are convicted of coercion or employing editors not listed on 
the vocational register may be prohibited from engaging in further industrial 
pursuits.°? The Ministry has the power to issue orders and provisions for the 
enforcement of the October press law in cooperation with other ministries.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

Dr. Goebbels delivered an address upon press and state at the time the 
October press laws were promulgated, and that speech has been widely 
quoted. It epitomizes the NSDAP philosophy about press control as well as 
comments upon the October press law itself. A few quotations from it 
shed light upon the ideology behind the new regulations: 


The concept that there could exist a freedom of expression, detached from national 
and popular interest, is generally conceded to be on the wane. It grows more and 
more apparent, not only in Germany, but in the whole globe, that freedom of the 


#3 Section 33. 
#4 Section 35. 
#5 Section 36. 
#6 Section 38. 
#7 Section 37. 
45 Section 39. 
#9 Section 40. 
5° Section 42. 
51 Section 41. 
52 Section 43. 
53 Section 46. 
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mind and freedom of expression must be curbed wherever they begin to conflict 
with the rights and obligations of the people and the body-politic. We have never 


concealed our attitude concerning this fact. 


The conception of absolute freedom of the press is one decidedly liberalistic. It 
originates not from the people in their totality, but it originates with the individual. 
By its overemphasis, we have found that increasingly as freedom of expression was 
given to the individual, the more the general interests of the common people 
suffered from it. 


The limitation of freedom of the spirit and freedom of expression will always work 
out to the benefit of the entire state when the majority of well-meaning people will 
restrict themselves voluntarily, and the irresponsible and subversive elements are 
forced by the state to abide by these limitations. The state cannot allow this sovereign 
right to be snatched by any individual. The moment the state surrenders this 
sovereign right it gives up the possibility of pursuing a systematic and consequential 
policy internally and externally. 

The new editorial law does not have the design of relieving the individual of his own 
accountability. The new law has the contrary aim, of placing a burden of responsi- 
bility on him. We desire no rascality, but an open and honest self-expression. 


In the new editorial laws the entire German press is placed on an absolutely new 
basis. The press should be unified in purpose and complex in the execution of that 
purpose. Each has a full liberty of development within its sphere of action in the 
great tasks which we have to achieve. It does not lie within the purposes of the 
Reich to rear literary automatons, but, on the contrary, the government is interested 
to have straightforward men who know how to wield the pen.54 
On November 15, 1933, the Reichskulturkammer was formally con- 
stituted at Berlin in an inaugural assembly at the Berlin Philharmonic, at 
which Dr. Goebbels officiated. This Chamber of Culture, as stated previously, 
aimed to coordinate intellectual and cultural life in the various spheres of 
national activity by a corporative or guild system. Herr Max Amann was 
named president of the Reichspressehammer on November 15, 1933. He had 
served in the World War in the same regiment as Chancellor Hitler and 
for many years headed the National Socialist publishing association. Presi- 
dents were likewise named for the Chambers of Music, Fine Arts, Theater, 
Literature, and Radio. 


Dr. Goebbels, in his inaugural address, described the revolution as the starting point 
of a cultural Renaissance in Germany. 


Revolutions, he said, had their moral justification: they were determined by a higher 
morality than that contained in legal developments. It was insignificant whether 
they were accompanied by occasional excesses: a child should not be judged by its 
growing pains and a light should not be blown out in order to remove the shadow. 
In art, too, the essential thing was not what one wanted, but achievement. The laws 
of art could never be changed. Only consecrated hands had the right to serve at the 


4 Vilkischer Beobachter, October 6, 1933. 
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altar of art. They aimed at something more than a dramatized party program; their 
ideal was “‘a marriage of the heroic spirit with the eternal laws of art 
On December 20, 1933, a supplementary press decree was published 
which added some details to the October laws. The press laws were declared 
effective from January 1, 1934. All editors were warned that they should have 
their names on the vocational register by December 31, 1933. Employees who 
worked for a correspondence bureau, a news-reporting agency, or a firm 
supplying the press with illustrations, had to register themselves likewise, 
Persons were declared exempt from registry on the vocational list who 
worked in a printing establishment which was neither a newspaper nora 
periodical publication, those who worked for magazines of strictly non- 
political nature, and those editing official publications. Every periodical 
which was not declared to be of a purely scientific or technical nature was 
designated political. Persons who rendered service at the front for the Reich 
during the World War or lost a father or sons were exempt from the Aryan 
clause of the October law. Persons who up to January 30, 1933, wereemployed 
on Marxist newspapers, and such persons as had shown themselves obnox- 
ious to State and people, were not allowed to become journalists.” 
Wilhelm Weiss was named Fihrer or Leiter of the German Press 
Federation. Herr Weiss declared that with the creation of the Press Federa- 


tion it was now possible for the first time to speak of a truly German press. | 
The former press represented only certain antagonistic groups which precip- | 


itated class struggles. Under the old régime, he said, there was no real | 


freedom of the press because the various newspaper and periodical publish- 
ers determined what had to be written. The people were no longer to be 
under the dictatorship of these anonymous powers. The new press spirit 
was to stress love for fellow countrymen and nation, and sacrifice and 
discipline. The law of October established the basis of elevating journalism 
to the plane of a dignified profession. In the enforcement of the press laws, 
Weiss concluded, less attention would be paid to its petty details than the 
carrying out of its fundamental objective of having the press become an 
educational agency in the life of the nation.*” 

On January 18, 1934, another press decree was issued which elaborated 


somewhat on the original structure of the vocational press courts.** 


55 The Times, London, royal edition, November 16, 1933, p. 13, col. 1. 

56 Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil 1, Nr. 144, December 20, 1913, pars. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 10, 16, 20 
57 Vélkischer Beobachter, December 21, 1933. 

58 Reichsgesetzblatt, Teil 1, Nr. 6, January 22, 1934, pp. 40-4. 
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As one of the public law corporations within the Reichspressehammer 
the German Press Federation which claimed the membership of all editors 
of newspapers and political periodicals is naturally the most important. Its 
organization, rules, and regulations are typical of the other guilds or umions 
within the Reichspressekammer and theretore its structure was considered at 
length. For purposes of clarity, the full scope of the Reichspressekhammer 
with respect to its jurisdiction, is given in the following tabular form: 


1. German Press Federation. 
2, German Federation of Newspaper Publishers. 
German Federation of Publishers of Periodicals. 
4. German Federation of Correspondence Bureaus and News Agencies. 
s, Association of the Ecclesiastical-Confessional Press. 
a. German Federation of the Evangelical Press. 
b. Association of the Catholic-Ecclesiastical Press. 
6. German Federation of Press Stenographers. 
>. Association of Employees of Publishers. 
8. Association of Employees of Editorial Offices. 
German Association of Agents (or Solicitors) of Publishers. 
10. Association of the Radio Press 
11. Association of Sellers. 
a. German Federation of Magazine Dealers. 
b. German Federation of Circulating Library Proprietors. 
c. German Federation of Newspaper, Magazine, and Book Wholesalers.5® 


NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 

According to the figures of the Deutschen Instituts fiir Zeitungskunde, 
in the middle of 1932 there were 4,703 newspapers in Germany. Of this 
number 2,243 were of political complexion, in the nature of party mouth- 
pieces, or affiliated with a political movement or program. Of the political 


newspapers 976 could be aligned definitely as follows: 


National Socialist German Workers Party (‘Nazi’) 120 
German National People’s Part 32 
German People’s Party 17 
Wirtschaftspartei 10 
Center and Bavarian People’s Part 603 
German Staatspartei 10 
Social Democratic Party of Germany 135 
Communist Party of Germany 49 


A total of 2,460 newspapers had no formal political allegiance.*° Fewer than 
half the German newspapers then had a political cast just prior to the 
pay f I 


advent of the NSDAP to power. Numbers of these political newspapers 


5° Bomer, Karl, Handhuch der Weltpresse (Berlin 1934), 2nd edition, p. 159. 
Pp 4 I 
% Bomer, Karl, op. cit., p. 154. 
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were the organs of the multifarious “splinter parties” of the post-war era; the 


. . . . . y a el revie 
circulation was small and influence negligible. With the NSDAP as the sole 
political party after January 30, 1933, the usefulness of non-NSDAP news pape 
papers came to an end in the Third Reich. A prominently displayed artice struc 


in the Frankfurter Zeitung of January 8, 1934, throws some light on the fate their 





of superfluous political newspapers during 1933 within Germany: 


requ 

The Social Democratic and Communist Party press has disappeared; also some non- 

newspapers of divergent outlook have not been able to survive under the changed or Sil 

political conditions; thus during the past year [1933] about 600 daily newspapers 

have ceased publication. But besides the National Socialist organs, which of cours may 

have enjoyed < considerable prosperity, there exists now a thriving “middle-class” proh 

(burgerli he) press. intr 
The same article states that the Vdlkischer Beobachter, the official NSDAP } _ attra 
organ, had a circulation of 220,000 for the north German edition and 90,000 the ] 
for the south German edition. 

As 1934 and 1935 progressed, various other decrees affecting the press 1933 
were issued. Soliciting for new subscribers was limited to a special class of Janu 
newspaper salesmen or agents, who were regularly employed by the periodi- 15,0 
cal. Their activities were supervised and they might represent only one } sum 
paper. Agents might not leave one publisher for another and the number of jour 
them in a given area was to be limited.** Newspapers were required to show AS 


true circulation figures and prohibited from “padding” them.** Newspapers 

were asked to cover important radio broadcasts as completely as possible, and | Berl 
radio publicity in news columns was carefully regulated.** If the Reichs. | (1) 
ressekammer feels there is too much newsp ition i Ziv 

pressek uch newspaper competition in a given area the 5 


or a locality, one or more papers may be closed down. This is aimed to} }, y 
eliminate financially unsound ventures or overtaxing the ability of a district 


| force 
to support a paper.®* Apprentice-editors must be chosen upon a basis of Such 
proper training and background as well as fitness. They must join the Press sate 

Federation and the ratio of apprentice-editors to the newspaper staff must be Ses 

numerically sound.*® Books to be reviewed by newspapers or periodicals sm 

4 . ’ 
must not contain subversive propaganda. They must be forwarded through 

the mails to the paper or other acceptable channel. The paper must send a Fran 

card to the publisher or sender acknowledging receipt. Books must bk of th 

, ;' ; , cultu 
61 Schrieber, Karl Friedrich, ed., Das Recht der Reichskulturkammer (Berlin 1935); 

Bd. Il, pp. 98-102. 66 
62 jhid., Bd. Il, pp. 102-3. ; 67 
63 jbid., Bd. Il, pp. 106-7 poe, 
64 thid., Bd. Il, p. 121. 69 | 
65 jhid., Bd. Il, pp. 122-3. 70, 
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reviewed within a certain period depending upon the size and type of book.** 

A word or two might be said about the German Federation of News- 
paper Publishers. To study it in detail is unnecessary as it parallels in 
structure somewhat the German Press Federation. All publishers must state 
their exact capital and furnish information pertaining to their business upon 
request. They must be of Aryan descent back to 1800 and not married to a 
non-Aryan. For the sake of independence they must be free of large debts 
or similar obligations. They must devote their full time to their business and 
may not exercise other professions even on a part-time basis. Publishers are 
prohibited from allowing or requiring an unduly prominent display of 
intrinsically unimportant articles merely for the sake of sensationalism or 
attracting attention. Violations of these provisions may carry expulsion from 
the Federation or other punishment.*’ 

The Reichspressekammer has been in operation since November 15, 
1933, and the German Press Federation has been officially functioning since 
January 1, 1934. The German Press Federation has a membership of about 
15,000. Members are given periodic examinations, one of which in the 
summer of 1936 contained 219 questions on all phases of the activities of 


journalists.°* 


ASERVANT OF THE STATE 

Dr. Ildephons Richter, Geschaftsfiihrer of the Reichspressekammer in 
Berlin, has declared that the German press laws rest on a threefold basis: 
(1) the press must serve the State as a means of educating the masses; (2) 
the press is not state-owned, but privately owned and controlled or regulated 
by the State; (3) the press must be transformed from a negative or neutral 
force to a fighting group (Kampftruppe) zealous in the service of the people. 
Such competition as exists between newspapers should be directed, he stated, 
toward serving the State better rather than toward capturing circulation 
from rival papers. The press must not be merely an inert reporting mechan- 
ism, but a dynamic educational factor in the nation’s life.* 

“Culture and law belong together,” wrote Reichsminister Dr. Hans 
Frank. “Just as the cultural life of a people develops under the protection 
of the law, so does the law of the country mirror the heights of culture and 


”70 


cultural consciousness of a people. 
*6 Schrieber, op. cit., Bd. II, pp. 124-5. 
8 ibid., Bd. Il, pp. 109 ff. 
*8 Literary Digest, July 11, 1936, pp. 13-14. 
®* Richter, Ildephons, “Das Neue Presserecht,” in Deutsches Kulturrecht, pp. 66, 68 ff. 
© Deutsches Kulturrecht (Hamburg 1936), p. 4. 
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The sharp, unbridgeable difference between National Socialism and | 





Liberalism, according to Dr. Hans Schmidt-Leonhardt, Ministerialrat, g}  , 
Berlin, lies in the fact that the former offers a full and stated pattern of ideg | 


for every department of life, whereas the latter has a lack of ideas together 


with the freedom of ideas.** Perhaps the two respective philosophies alluded 
to can be contrasted in no better manner than by press control in the two 
instances. 

The right of the press and the duty of the press, Dr. Richter feels, ar 
identical—to serve the State. There is no connection between the old pres 
laws and the new. The old law was based upon the legalistic concept of th 


State merely acting as policeman in the enforcement of the laws. The nes > 


réle of the press is educational and its aims and activities must dovetail into } 
those of the State, and the other cultural organizations.** 
In the whole program of Gleichschaltung within the Reich the gleich. 
geschaltet press was one of the major steps to be achieved. It must be con i 
ceived, however, not as holding an isolated sphere apart from Germa 


national life, but as comprehending an integral part itself of the large 


“leadership-principle.” The avowed ideal of Dr. Goebbels, in the words o! 
Norman Ebbutt of The Times, London, May 1934, so far as the press was| 
concerned “is individuality of journalistic expression combined with con 
trolled unity of purpose in the interests of the national community.”** 
The person who has been born and reared amid a full freedom of the} D 
press may look upon press regulation askance. In spite of the strictures there} 
are, however, compensating advantages. The chronicling of sex crimes and] 
murders in scareheads on page 1 is unknown in Germany. The dignified j 
manner in which such matters as the Hauptmann case or Mrs. Simpson’ 
royal romance were handled by the Reich press should put to shame the ultre D 
sensationalism with which these episodes were treated in the press of other - 
countries. " 
The outcome of Germany’s great Gleichschaltung experiment lies with 
the future, but there is no doubt that the educational and directional fore) 
wielded by the NSDAP through the German Press Federation andt®} 
Reichspressekhammer is of paramount importance in striving to attain th ne 
ideal of the complete totalitarian State. - 
71 shid., p. 9 In 
72 shid., pp. 63 ff Re 
*3 The Times, London, royal edition, May 7, 1934, p. 15, col. ¢ } 
. 
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RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


This section is devoted to surveys and reports of current research in the 
field of public opinion, particularly in academic institutions. Studies in 
the formation, analysis, and measurement of public opinion are included, 
and material is drawn from a wide variety of fields such as economics, 
history, sociology, politics, social psychology, journalism, advertising, 
market research, and radio broadcasting. 


DETERMINANTS OF OPINION 
By THEODORE NEWCOMB 


The author is a member of the come from college students as sub- 
Department of Psychology at Ben- jects. The chief defect of most of 
nington College, Bennington, Ver- these studies is not that they fail to 
mont. present accurate cross-sections, for 


3 studies of single groups are often 
This review attempts to bring Ble group 


together the results of recent attitude 
studies which throw light on the 


more revealing than cross-section 
surveys. Their defect is rather that 
; ah too few types of single groups have 
relationship between given opinions YPS a 
. é been examined. 

and certain personality and cultural 

influences. Most of the data were ob- Attitudes and Intelligence 

tained by questionnaire methods One type of information yielded 


and far too large a proportion by material of this sort concerns cer- 
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intellectual characteristics of 
holding attitudes. 
There are only the rarest exceptions 


tain 

those various 
to the general finding, in recent 
years, that individuals whose atti- 
tudes are currently described as lib- 
eral' or radical make higher scores 
on tests of intelligence than do those 
holding conservative attitudes. The 
same differentiation has repeatedly 
been demonstrated for religious rad- 
icals and conservatives. The relation- 
ship is not, of course, a perfect one, 
nor in most cases is it very close. The 
has 


scarcely more than a dozen studies, 


matter been investigated in 
but in nearly all of these, correlations 
between various measures of political 
or economic liberalism and _intelli- 
gence range from .20 to .40. The 
measures include omnibus tests of 
liberalism-in-general, of economic 
liberalism, of international attitudes, 
and of attitude toward Communism. 
The subjects include junior high 
school groups, college groups, adult 
groups, and mixed groups. The rela- 
tionship has now been so often and 
so consistently reported that, for 
most groups at this time, it may ap- 
parently be accepted as a demon- 


strated phenomenon. 


Attitudes and Information 

Those whose attitudes are cur- 
rently considered liberal or radical 
are not only apt to be more intelli- 
gent, but are apt to be better in- 
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formed on relevant issues than cop. 


servatives. Correlations of approxi. 


mately the same magnitude as thos | 


reported in the preceding paragraph 
have been found by almost every 
investigator of the problem. The 
measures of attitudes and of informa. 
tion cover, in some studies, a wide 
range of issues to which the term 
“liberal” may be applied, while oth 
ers deal with such specific areas as 
labor unions or the constitution. Such 
data are almost commonly to le 
found in the area of international 
and interracial relations, and the gen- 
that 
those who know most about other 


eralization seems warranted 
races and peoples have relatively fa. 
vorable attitudes toward them, par- 
ticularly in the case of more disiant 


peoples, and probably less so in the | 
case of those more frequently to be | 


met, such as Negroes in this coun- 
try. A recent investigation by the 
writer has shown that liberal att- 
tudes to three contemporary issues 
(the Spanish civil war, the Presi- 
dent’s court reform measure, and the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion) are positively related to infor- 
mation of two kinds: simple factual 
material such as names and dates, 
knowledge of which implies nothing 
as to attitude; and familiarity with 
grievances, abuses, injustices, ¢tc., 

1In the author’s manuscript the words 
“conservative,” “liberal,” and “radical” are 


in quotation marks throughout the paper. 
—Ep. 
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which would presumably be offered 


as reasons for holding the liberal 
attitudes. The relationship is closer, 
however, for the latter kind of in- 
formation. 

In view of the relationship of 
intelligence and information to lib- 
eral attitudes, it is not surprising to 
find that liberals tend to be charac- 
terized by greater consistency of atti- 
tudes than are others. There are two 
studies in which this matter of con- 
sistency has been investigated. In one 
of these studies? each questionnaire 
item was so selected as to conform to 
the tenets of some one of several 
politico-economic “isms”; it was 
found that those who accepted a large 
number of statements classified as 
Socialist showed the fewest “contra- 
dictions.” A direct comparison is 
made, in the second study,* between 
liberal score on a test including many 
kinds of issues and inconsistencies, as 
so judged by a group of experts. The 
comparison is as follows: 


A liberalism Average number of 


score of inconsistencies 
40 10.5 
50 7.5 
60 6.0 
70 3-4 


The effect of school and college 
education upon political and eco- 
nomic attitudes has received the at- 
tention of many investigators. The 
trend toward liberalism with increas- 
ing exposure to academic influences, 


first reported long since, appears to 
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be the rule. It is particularly to be 
found among students from rural 
and small town backgrounds, and 
among those enrolled in social sci- 
ence courses. Much of such attitu- 
dinal change must be assigned to the 
prestige influence of teachers. In one 
controlled study* identical material 
was taught by three radical and three 
conservative teachers in a high 
school. While the boys taught by the 
latter made slight and unreliable 
changes in the direction of conser- 
vatism, those in the radical teachers’ 
classes made tremendous leaps in the 
direction of their teachers’ attitudes. 
While liberal teachers and social sci- 
ence courses may attract students 
who already tend in liberal direc- 
tions, it is clear that selective factors 
are far from being the only ones re- 
sponsible for such changes. In one 
study by the writer the same test of 
economic attitudes was given to 
identical students during two succes- 
sive years; the difference between so- 
cial science freshmen and others 
proved negligible, but was much 
greater for the same students as 
sophomores. A trend toward pattern- 


ing 


g, or systematization of attitudes 


2 R. H. Gundlach, Confusion in political 
and economic ideas among undergraduates, 
Psychol. Bull., 32: 748-9 (1935), abstract. 

3M. H. Harper, Social beliefs and atti 
tudes of American educators, Teachers Col- 
lege Contrib. Educ., No. 294 (1927). 

# A. Koll, The teacher's influence upon 
the social attitudes of boys in the twelfth 
grade, ]. Educ. Psychol., 25: 274-80 (1934). 
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uniors 


is also to be seen among the same 
subjects, as shown in the table of 
correlations between measures of in- 
ternational and radical economic 
attitudes. 

The additional fact that there are 
several reports of fairly high corre- 
lations between scholastic grades and 
liberal attitudes gives additional evi- 
dence, in spite of its partially subjec- 
tive nature, to the effect that those 
who have the interest or the ability, 
or both, to take college work seri- 
ously are most apt to become “liber- 
alized” by it. 

The 


drawn, however, that the acquisition 


conclusion is not to be 
of information necessarily leads to 
more liberal attitudes. A number of 
studies might be cited which show 
that while greater or less increase of 
information is common to all stu- 
dents as a result of particular courses 
or years of schooling, changes in atti- 
tude are marked in only a limited 
number of them. Perhaps the most 
conspicuous demonstration of this is 
to be seen in the international atti- 
tudes of a group of students who 
spent a summer of very intensive 
study in Geneva, Switzerland.® Their 
attitudes, which were rather liberal 
before, showed no change following 


the experience, other than that of 


Internationalism and Radicalism 
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increased uncertainty. This is attrib. 
uted by the experimenter to the “sud- 
den immersion in the intricacies of 
international affairs . on the part 
of students whose international atti- 
tudes heretofore had been based upon 
altruistic feeling and purely academic 


instruction.” 


Environmental Influence 


What is revealed by such studies 
as these concerning the social deter- 
mination of political and economic 
attitudes? Controlled experiments in 
the changing of attitudes point rather 
clearly to the following as conditions 
for significant change: some vivid, 
first-hand experience, or the bringing 
to bear of some prestige influence. 
There is considerable evidence that 
the influence of vivid experience de- 
pends largely on the prestiges in- 
volved. The crucial point for inves- 
tigation, therefore, would appear to 
be that of the origin of prestiges. 
Since prestige is, by definition, 
group-endowed, we may expect it to 
be a consequence of certain group 
affiliations. There is space here for 
only the briefest citations of evidence 
at each of these points. 

*B. M. Cherrington, Methods of Edv- 


cation in International Attitudes, Teachers 
College Contrib. Educ., No. 595 (1934). 
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There are many experimental 
demonstrations of the potency of a 
single vivid experience in changing 
attitudes, though most of them deal 
with 
rather than with political and eco- 


international or interracial 
nomic attitudes. The devices used in- 
clude movies, propagandistic appeals, 
and, in one instance of very conspic- 
uous change, a round of enjoyable 
activities during two successive week- 
ends in a Negro community.® In one 
experiment bearing upon politico- 
economic attitudes, a movie film 
showing the “worst conditions in the 
US. and the best in the U.S.S.R.” 
was shown, together with a good 
deal of radical oratory, to one hun- 
dred undergraduates.’ Their scores 
on an attitude test, scored according 
to the opinions of Communist Party 
members, were reliably more radical 
twelve days after the experience than 
they had been a month earlier, while 
controls showed almost no change. 

Precisely what prestiges, if any, 
are operative in such experiments, we 
do not know, but the most conspicu- 
ous attitude changes are to be seen 
when prestige itself becomes the ex- 
perimental factor. Neatly controlled 
experiments involving the prestige of 
majorities, of various groups of “ex- 
perts,” of individuals, and of various 
types of institutions have shown al- 
most unanimously that responses to 
tests of political and economic atti- 


tudes can be reliably modified, and 
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in many cases far beyond the point 
of statistical reliability. One of these 
experiments* illustrates the rather 
common finding that attitudes can 
be influenced more readily in one di- 
rection than in the other. Scores on 
an inclusive type of test having al- 
ready been obtained for several 
groups of graduate students, the same 
forms were resubmitted with the 
“liberal” replies already marked. One 
group was told that these represented 
the opinions of !ay citizens, while a 
second and a third group were told 
that they were opinions of social sci- 
entists and of prominent educators, 
respectively. To the fourth and fifth 
groups no statement whatever was 
made concerning the ready-marked 
replies, which were marked in liberal 
fashion for the fourth and in conser- 
vative fashion for the fifth group. 
Now ail of these groups made gains 
in liberal score; though the gain was 
unreliable for the fifth group, it was 
huge for all other groups (critical 
ratios from 10.91 to 13.18). It is also 
of interest to note that most of the 
“gain” remained two months later 
for the first two groups, which were 

OF, T. 
ing attitudes toward the Negro, 1934, doc- 
toral dissertation in library of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

7S. P. Rosenthal, Change of 
economic attitudes 
picture propaganda, 
166 (1934). 

8D. H. Kulp, Il, Prestige as measured by 
single experiences and their permanency, 
]. Educ. Res., 27: 663-72 (1934). 


Smith, An experiment in modify- 


$0c10- 
radical motion 
Psychol., No. 
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Arch. 












tested a third time. One can only 
conclude from such findings that 
strong prestige loyalties were already 
present, with a considerable degree 
of readiness for liberal attitudes. 
Another experiment® involved 
the degree of acceptance of various 
statements regarding economic issues, 
to each of which were appended two 
names of persons, organizations, 
publications, etc. One of these names, 
in every case, represented the true 
source of the statement, and subjects 
indicated their belief as to which of 
the two it was. Information had pre- 
viously been obtained as to each sub- 
ject’s degree of respect for each of the 
names included. A month later the 
same statements were presented with 
their true sources only. Statements 
originally attributed to authorities 
less highly regarded than their true 
authors were accepted in far smaller 
degree than they were later, when 
their true sources were revealed. The 
opposite was not true; statements 
originally attributed to sources more 
highly regarded than their true au- 
thors were about as generally accept- 
ed later, when they were discovered 
to have come from sources of little 
prestige value. Changes were over- 
whelmingly in the direction of re- 


spected persons and institutions. 


Sources of Prestige 


What are the sources of such 
prestiges? Much of the effectiveness 
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of school and college experiences js 
probably to be attributed to the pres. 
tige of teachers; one such study has 
been referred to. But those intersted 
in problems of public opinion will 
be primarily concerned with two 
other problems: What about the non. 
school particularly 
adults? What are the comparative 


population, 


pulls of intra- and of extra-school 
influences? There is a paucity of data 
at this point, but such evidence as 
there is points to group affiliations of 
various types as the source of the 
attitude-forming prestiges. Political 
and economic attitudes might be ex- 
pected, in particular, to vary with 
occupational or class groupings. 
Findings on this point are far from 
unanimous, but some fairly definite 
conclusions emerge. If one may dis- 
tinguish radical from liberal attitudes 
on the basis of the degree to which 
class concepts enter into the attitude 
measured, it appears that the profes- 
sional groups are most liberal while 
the middle occupational groups are 
most radical, judging from present 
evidence. The groups representing 
unskilled labor and slightly skilled 
personal and public service are most 
conservative according to either defi 
nition, the business and higher pro 
fessional groups being only slightly 

91. Lorge, Prestige, suggestions, and att 


tudes, Psychol. Bull., 32: 750 (1935), a> 
stract. 
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— 


the 


lowest 


more radical than 
groups.”° 

Since many institutional affilia- 
tions are mediated through families, 
evidence regarding intra-family rela- 
tionships in attitude should be re- 
yealing. One study™* of more than 
so0 families, each including at least 
one representative of two generations, 
is available. Of the several attitudes 
measured, that toward Communism 
best suits the present purpose, and 
findings for that attitude are fairly 
representative of the others. Parent- 
child correlations, classified by age of 
children, sex of children and of par- 
ents, religious affiliation, and occupa- 
tional status are fairly uniform; they 
range from approximately .30 to ap- 
proximately .70, with nearly all of 
them between .40 and .60. The low- 
est correlations are those within 
Catholic families and within Protes- 
tant families. This is because there is 
considerable homogeneity of attitude 
within these groups; the influence of 
religious affiliation is demonstrated 
by these small dispersions of scores. 
This influence is more clearly shown 
by the finding that two very different 
religious groups, Jews and Catholics, 
who make like scores in church atti- 
tude, differ more in attitude toward 
Communism than do Catholics who 
favor and Catholics who are strongly 


opposed to “the church,” and more 
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than do Jews who favor and Jews 
who strongly oppose “the church.” 
This, it seems to the writer, points 
directly to institutional allegiances as 
the crucial influences which are trans- 
mitted by families. 


Institutional Allegiance 
Whatever these allegiances, they 
are transmitted almost in toto to chil- 
dren in their middle ‘teens. From 
that age on, children gradually di- 
verge from their parents in the direc- 
tion of radicalism, sons diverging 
somewhat earlier than daughters. 
Parent-child resemblances are great- 
est at the lowest occupational levels, 
where there is presumably the least 
conflict among competing institu- 
tional pulls. Conclusions drawn in 
this study are that intra-family re- 
semblances result from personal in- 
fluence of family members upon each 
other, but that such influences have 
their effect upon attitudes chiefly 
through the institutional allegiances 
for which family relationships—be 
they centripetal or centrifugal—are 
so largely responsible. Personal rela- 
tionships (in large part) determine 
institutional allegiances which in 
10E.g., S. P. Rosenthal, op. cit.; G. E. 
Arnett, Socia! beliefs and attitudes of Amer- 
ican school board members, 1932; E. S. 
Robinson, Ti the voter's mind, /. 
Soc. Psychol. 4: 265-84 (1933). 
11 T, M. Newcomb and G. Svehla, Intra- 


family relationships in attitude, Sociometry, 
1: t (1937). 


nds of 











turn determine (in large part) the 
prestiges so potent in the formation 
of attitudes. 

Such conclusions by no means 


hinge on the single study selected 
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The author, who receit 


cago, is a specialist in social statistics. 

Mr. John Smith, a hat manufac- 
turer, is seated in his office asking 
himself the question, “How can I 
determine the state of public opin- 
ion? I want to know what people 
think of The 


almost as 


off-the-face hats.” 


solution seems obvious 
soon as the problem is presented. But 
some preliminary surveys show that 
there are three general questions that 
must be answered satisfactorily be- 
fore Mr. Smith really knows what 
people think about these hats. (1) 
How can questions be selected to 
bring out the information wanted, 
and how can we tell whether or not 
these questions are any good? (2) 
What people should be questioned 
and how do we know that we have 
asked the right people? (3) How can 
the results of a survey be interpre- 
ted? In his efforts to systematize his 
investigation of public opinion, Mr. 


Smith has asked the basic questions 
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the particular attitudes here dis. 
cussed. They are consistent with the 
findings of nearly all attitude re. 


search. 


OPINION 


which the quantitative methods were 
developed to answer. They are not 
artificial techniques imported into 
the social sciences by some curious 
academician; they spring directly 


from the problems attacked. 


Choosing the Questions 


Choosing the questions need not 
be altogether a matter of lucky guess- 
work, nor do we need to rely uncon- 
ditionally upon the intuition of the 
investigator. If we desire merely to 
dichotomize the “public,” to separate 
sheep from goats, no difficult prob- 
lem of selection arises. Various forms 
of questionnaires and polls use the 
most direct form of measuring opin- 
ion, that of asking questions and 
counting answers of each type. The 
difficulty is primarily that of obtain- 
ing a full and representative sam- 
pling of the groups whose opinion is 
being measured. If the question can 
be stated simply and in such a way 
as to call for a limited and mutually 
exclusive set of answers, and if the 


opinion to be measured is one which 
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will be expressed in comparable 


terms, polls are useful; but they do 
not serve when something more elab- 
orate is desired or needed. The hat 
manufacturer learns from experience 
the necessity of unambiguous phras- 
ing. However, he may still find his 
results unsatisfactory, because of the 
fact that people fail to make consis- 
tent judgments of the sort requested. 
It is possible that sooner or later he 
would hit upon the trick of asking 
the same question in two different 
forms, and almost surely he would 
try asking the same question again at 
a later date.'* He may have thought 
of using percentage of correspon- 
dence in replies to compare his two 
sts of results. Any standard text of 
statistics'® would teach him how he 
might use the bi-serial correlation co- 
eficient and other correlation and 
contingency methods to compare 
them much more accurately and sat- 
isfactorily. 

If, however, we want to know to 
what extent different segments of the 
public hold certain opinions, we are 
faced with a much more difficult and 
challenging problem in the selection 
of our questions. Mr. Smith, the hat 
manufacturer, in his straightforward 
attack upon this problem, might ask 
the people to tell him how much 
they like off-the-face hats; but when 
he began tallying his results, he 
would soon find that not all people 


use the same words to describe the 
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same amount of favorableness or un- 
favorableness toward his product. Is 
“Pretty well” more or less favorable 
than “Fairly well”? Finally, perhaps, 
Mr. Smith might hit upon the idea, 
which familiarity with the old “con- 
method” of 


would have suggested to him at once, 


stant psychophysics 
of himself giving a number of an- 
swers, and letting his subjects select 
the one with which they are in agree- 
ment. In this way he would be able to 
decide for himself what he should 
call each degree of favorableness to 
off-the-face hats; he might even take 
the advice of any number of other 
people in deciding where each item 
should come in this ordinal series of 
statements. The process which Mr. 
Smith has ingeniously developed to 
allow the sampling of public opinion 
in regard to off-the-face hats is sub- 
stantially the same as that which All- 
port and Hartman" devised in 1924 
for the quantitative investigation of 
social attitudes. But he would soon 
discover, as did the investigators 
using the technique, that there was 
still much left to be desired. The 
statements may be arranged in order, 

12L. L. Thurstone, The Reliability and 
Validity of Tests. Ann Arbor: Edwards 
Brothers, 1932. 

18 T. L. Kelley, Statistical Method. New 
York: Macmillan, 1923. F. C. Mills, Sta- 
tistical Methods. New York: Henry Holt, 
1924. 

14F. H. Allport and D. A. Hartman, 
Measurement and Motivation of a typical 


opinion in a certain group. Amer. Polit. 
Sct. Rev. 19: 735-60 (1925). 
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but there is no way to tell how much 
more favorable to off-the-face hats 
Statement 6, which says “I like off- 
the-face hats better than any other 
kind,” is than Statement 5, which 
says “I like off-the-face hats as much 
as any other kind.” Some way of 
assigning numbers to the statements 
so that they can be added and sub- 
tracted, and thus form a scale, is 
necessary before the job is done. He 
might work out a method similar to 
Thurstone’s’® by collecting a large 
number of statements and having 
judges sort them into about eleven 
piles, in such a way that the ones in 
pile IV seem just as much more fa- 
vorable than those in pile III as these 
do than the ones in pile II, and so 
forth. Then he would select a smaller 
number, choosing only those which 
were assigned to no more than two 
or three piles by the great majority 
of his judges. He would determine 
the scale value of each statement by 
computing the median _pile-place- 
ment, regarding each pile as one 
step-interval. Then he would take 
only a few of the statements, scat- 
tered about evenly over the scale, and 
assign the value O to the beginning 
of the first step-interval, or to the 
middle of the scale. With this scale 
of statements which he has set up 
in terms of the estimates of his 
judges, he is in a position to assign a 
place on the scale of favorableness to 
off-the-face 


hats to any person, 
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merely by averaging the scale-values 
of the statements which that person 
is willing to endorse. He would find 
this sort of scale to be little affected 
by the bias of the judges, since only 
a shift in zero-point would be in 
volved;** and with it he would b 
able to observe such phenomena as 
the effect of an advertising campaign 
on the public’s attitude toward off 
the-face hats. 


Multiple Comparison 


But suppose Mr. Smith is still 
not satisfied with the results, because 
he doesn’t know the one thing that 
he was most anxious to ascertain, 
namely, “How do off-the-face hats 
compare with other sorts of hats in 
public favor?” It is not that he found 
reason to be dissatisfied with the 
techniques which he had developed, 
but rather that they were devised to 
determine favorableness or unfavor- 
ableness toward a single object, and 
not to compare attitude toward sev- 
eral objects. Mr. Smith might go 
about his study of consumer prefer- 
ences directly by asking his subjects 
to rank the various types of hats in 
order of preference. However, if the 
rankings differed somewhat for the 
different individuals consulted, he 
would experience much difficulty im 

151. L. Thurstone, Attitudes can be mea- 
sured. Amer. ]. Sociol., 33: 529-54 (1928). 
16 E. D. Hinckley, The influence of indi- 
vidual opinion on construction of an attr 


tude scale. /. Psychol., 3: 283-96 
(1932). 
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reconciling their judgments. The 
sraightforward solution, that of 
computing mean rank for each type 
of hat, will give ambiguous and un- 
satisfying results if there are consid- 
erable and varied differences in the 
degree of preference shown by the 
subjects for the different hats. Vari- 
ous methods of transmuting rank 
orders into scores that can be added 
and subtracted have been proposed.** 
Thurstone’s method is a special case 
of the method of paired comparisons, 
which involves comparing every item 
with every other item. Mr. Smith 
might ask his subjects to choose be- 
tween off-the-face hats and open- 
crown hats, between off-the-face hats 
and picture hats, between picture 
hats and open-crown hats, and so 
forth, in all possible pairs. He could 
then transmute the proportions of 
subjects making each judgment into 
standard measurements by means of 
the Kelley-Wood tables of the proba- 
bility integral.** Now the scale sepa- 
rations of off-the-face hats and open- 
crown hats can be found by averag- 
ing the differences between the scale 
distance of each item from off-the- 
face hats and the scale distances of 
the same items from open-crown 
hats, and multiplying by the square 
root of 2. This is necessary in order 
that the unit in terms of which the 
whole scale is expressed shall be the 
standard deviation of the postulated 
“discriminal dispersion,” the normal 
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distribution of judgments on a scale 
with equal psychological differences. 
This process involves assumptions 
that the judgments of a group of ob- 
serves may be used, instead of many 
observations by the same individual; 
that the judgments about pairs of 
items are uncorrelated; and that the 
discriminal dispersions of the various 
items are all equal. The scale set up 
in this way has distances between 
items which may be added and sub- 
tracted; however, there is no rational 
origin or zero-point from which to 
start counting. An ingenious modifi- 
cation by Horst’® remedies this dif- 
ficulty by asking the questions in 
such a way that those types of hats, 
for instance, toward which popular 
attitude is more unfavorable than fa- 
vorable have negative values, those 
toward which the attitude is more 
favorable than unfavorable have 
positive values, and the zero is at 
the point of indifference. 


Choosing the Subjects 

Choosing the subjects is done ra- 
tionally, with some stated end in 
mind. The measuring devices help 


17 L. L. Thurstone, Rank order as a psy- 
chophysical method. ]. Exper. Psychol., 14: 
187-201 (1931); J. P. Gifford, Psychome- 
tric Methods. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1936; C. L. Hull, Aptitude Testing. Yon- 
kers: World Book Company, 1928. 

18 Kelley, op. cit. 

19 P. Horst, A method for determining 
the absolute affective value of a series of 
stimulus situations. ]. Educ. Psychol., 23: 
418-40 (1932). 
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only in determining to what extent 
this goal has been achieved. Mr. 
Smith would find ready to hand a 
number of highly developed methods 
for helping him describe his group 
of subjects in every conceivable way, 
with 
dispersion, and almost any other 


regard to central tendency, 
characteristics which he might con 
sider significant for the problem. 
These can be found in any standard 
text of statistics. The important thing 
that he himself 
chooses arbitrarily the characteristics 


which will define his group. It is 


to remember is 


only when he attempts to interpret 
his findings that he must be wary, 
for then he is bound by the necessity 
of obtaining findings consistent with 
those of other investigators who have 
described their groups as identical 
with regard to the same essential 
properties, or of explaining away any 
discrepancy which he obtains. 


Interpreting Results 

The interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the results, also, depends upon 
his own selection of the factors which 
he regards as significant. However, 
he can aid himself in no small de- 
gree by judicious use of statistical 
tools. He can avoid much duplication 
of effort by determining to what ex- 
tent his variables overlap. There are 
highly developed correlational meth- 
ods available for this purpose. He 


may correlate single variables with 
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others in the set, or he may regard 
some selected variable as the one 
which he is most interested in pre. 
dicting (this would often be useful 
in the measurement of public upin. 
ion) and obtain the best estimate of 
its values that he can from any com. 
bination he wants of the others. To 
the 
methods rest, just as other methods 


be sure, multiple correlation 
do, on a number of highly elaborate 
assumptions. These involve the dis 
tribution of the variables, the rele 
tionship of the “independent” vari- 
ables, etc. Multiple correlation is not 
therefore applicable to every type of 
problem. Mr. Smith would doubtless 
be forced, sooner or later, to turn to 
the analysis of variance*® and to fac- 
tor-analysis** methods for the most 
useful and comprehensible solution 
of his simple questions. These are the 
most powerful tools of analysis, eval- 


and 
have been developed as yet. Analysis 


uation, interpretation which 
of variance is an advanced method of 
testing the significance of various 
statistics. Factor analysis makes pos 
sible the description of the chaotic 


phenomena actually observed in 


terms of a smaller number of sig- 
nificant variables and in an order or 


structure which makes verbal de 
20R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for 
Research Workers. Edinburgh: Oliver ane 
Boyd, 1925. 
211. L. Thurstone, The Vectors of Mind. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935- 
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scription much more comprehensive 
and comprehensible. 

If Mr. Smith took his search for 
answers to these questions too seri- 
ously his business would probably 
soon fail since he would have found 
little time to manufacture the sort of 





hats which he had eventually dis- 
covered were favored by “the pub- 
lic.” However, a knowledge of some 
of the statistical devices commonly 
employed in the social sciences would 
enable him to gather more reliable 
data in short order. 


PREDICTION OF SOCIAL EVENTS 


People have always been curious 
to know about the future. Modern 
civilized man has given up the sooth- 
sayer, the oracle, and the divining 
rod. But he turns to confidential 
business guides, public opinion polls, 
or any one of a dozen more modern 
and acceptable ways to gain some 
hints as to what lies ahead. Pre- 
sumably the specialist should be a 
better judge of the future than the 
layman. But is he? If so, exactly 
what kind of expert makes the best 
modern oracle. Is it the practical man 
of affairs who specializes in inter- 
national finance? Is it the newspaper 
editor? Or is it a scholar studying the 
past or the present, such as the his- 
torian or the sociologist? Which of 
these is best able to rule out of his 
judgment the things he would like 
to see occur, and to base his predic- 
tions purely on the facts that sur- 
round him? 

The simplest way to answer these 
questions is to pose to laymen and to 


various specialists a few problems re- 
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garding future occurrences. Then 
their predictions can be tucked away 
to await the course of history. As 
events settle themselves one way or 
another, we should eventually see 
how well men have guessed what 
would happen in their world. If the 
events pass too slowly for our time, 
someone else curious to know the an- 
swers to our questions can find out 
what people were predicting in 1937. 

To accomplish this purpose, a 
questionnaire asking for 70 different 
predictions was circulated to several 
hundred people. More than half of 
them took the trouble to answer the 
questionnaire and to return it—evi- 
dence itself that men are still inter- 
ested in the future. In order to gather 
the predictions of a varied group of 
specialists, the questionnaires were 
evenly distributed to twelve different 
groups, eleven varieties of specialists 
and one group of laymen. The ex- 
perts chosen were all outstanding 
men in their particular fields and in- 
cluded bankers, newspaper editors, 


lawyers, magazine editors, life-insur- 


ance public relations 


executives, 


counsel, Communists, historians, 
economists, sociologists, and social 


psychologists. 


View of the Future 

What do these people think is in 
store for us? Here are some of their 
predictions. The survey was made in 
April of this year. At that time 56 
per cent of the group thought the 
President’s proposal for the reorgan- 
ization of the Supreme Court would 
pass Congress. This is the only pre- 
diction so far which we are able to 
check. Almost believe 


that the industrial union, as contrast- 


nine-tenths 


ed to the craft union, will predomi- 
nate in the United States within five 
years. A minority of 45 per cent think 
there may be a strong national Farm- 
Labor Party by 1944. Almost three- 
fourths predict a Democratic victory 
in 1940. 

All electric power in the United 
States will sometime be publicly 
owned, according to 70 per cent of 
our group. This will be accomplished 
in about twenty years. However, less 
than 40 per cent think the govern- 
ment will sometime take over all life 
insurance. On the question of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of 
radio broadcasting, predictions are 
about evenly divided. Those who see 
it coming allow twenty years. Two- 


thirds of the group feel that we shall 
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never have a collective state in this 
country, while nine-tenths of them 
think we will not have a Fascist dic. 
tator on the pattern of Germany. 

A European war is foreshad. 
owed by 80 per cent. Almost all of 
them see it coming within eight years, 
Germany will be the aggressor, say 6 
per cent; Italy, say 30 per cent; Japan, 
say 7 per cent. All but 2 per cent 
think some combination of nations 
including England, France and Rus. 
sia will win the war. Will the United 
States remain neutral throughout the 
next European war? Only 20 per 
cent say yes; the great majority see 
us drawn into it. The present war in 
Spain will be won by the Loyalists 
according to half the group; one- 
third believe some compromise solv- 
tion will be effected. 

Great differences are seen in the 
stability of the Nazi and the Soviet 
governments. Whereas only 17 per 
cent think the Nazi government will 
survive more than twenty yeats, 
three-fourths predict that the U.S.S.R. 
will last longer than that. More than 
60 per cent think the Soviet Union 
will endure “indefinitely” or beyond 
the year 2100. 
that 


there is bound to be another depres 


Almost everyone agrees 
sion in the United States. Only 5 
per cent don’t think so. It seems tobe 
coming sometime between 1941 and 
1950. And it will not be the last one, 


they say. 
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Which of these predictions are 
people most sure of? Here are some 
where there is a good deal of cer- 
tainty: we will have another depres- 
ian, the United States will not be 
collectivized, the industrial union will 
predominate over the craft union, 
there will be another European war, 
the government will not take over 
life insurance, electric power will 
some day be publicly owned. The 
people questioned were less sure 
about United States neutrality and 
about the Supreme Court proposal. 
Almost all people feel less certain re- 
garding the dates when issues will 
be settled than they do regarding the 
direction of the settlement. 

Not all of the groups agree with 
the combined judgments of the ma- 
jority. The bankers and life-insur- 
ance executives disagree with the 
majority judgment more often than 
any other groups of specialists. The 
Communists and lawyers also de- 
viate a good deal. Most consistent 
with the total group judgments are 
the historians, newspaper editors, 
and laymen. Life-insurance execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, and public 
relations counsel or, in general, men 
of affairs, foresee less change than 
academic scholars such as sociologists 
or social psychologists. 

Some of the specialists are more 
certain of their predictions than 
other specialists. Bankers and Com- 
munists feel 


most sure of their 
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hunches, even though their predic- 
tions are generally opposed. Histo- 
rians, social psychologists, and sociol- 
ogists feel least certain. 


Wishful Thinking? 

Are these predictions influenced 
by wishes? Along with the questions 
regarding future possibilities were a 
few questions determining the atti- 
tudes of the various groups. By com- 
paring what people want to have 
happen with what they think will 
happen, we can find out where wish- 
fulfillment is most operative. In some 
cases such as the predictions regard- 
ing the predominance of the indus- 
trial union, a European war, the 
length of life of the present form of 
government in Russia, or the possi- 
bility of a depression, there is only 
slight evidence that the predictions 
were guided by wishes. However, on 
such questions as public ownership 
of electric power, government opera- 
tion of broadcasting, the winner in 
the Spanish revolution, and the out- 
come of the Supreme Court bill, the 
personal projection of even the expert 
is in evidence. However, not all ex- 
perts are influenced to the same ex- 
tent by their wishes. Those most 
extreme in their attitudes were also 
most influenced in their judgments 
by these attitudes, the life-insurance 
executives, bankers, and lawyers on 
the one hand, the Communists on 
the other. Economists, sociologists, 








and social psychologists apparently 
are able to look ahead without get- 
ting their attitudes mixed up with 
their judgments. Best of all, however, 
are the historians. As might be ex- 
pected, it is apparent that wishes are 
especially important in determining 
predictions when the issues involved 
are of great personal importance to 
the individuals. 

We that 
groups of specialists disagree. The 


see, then, different 
layman is the one who conforms 
most closely of all to the majority 
of expert opinion. Few people are 
completely free of an unconscious 
bias in their judgments, especially 
on events that are not clear-cut and 
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ber of comparatively unknown var. 


ables, such as U.S. neutrality. On, 
purely chance basis half of the pre. ) 
dictions should be right. With som | 


littke knowledge, more than half 
should come true. But perhaps ow 
knowledge does not include enough 
Or perhaps all the members of ou 
group are guided more than we know 
by unconscious wishes and cultur 
patterns. Only time will tell whether 
the majority is right more often thar 
it is wrong, and which variety o 
specialists can see the future mos 


clearly. 
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GOVERNMENT 





This department deals with the informational, educational, and publicity 
activities of government: local, regional, and national; domestic and 
foreign. The material includes news of recent trends, summaries of 
research, critical comment, case histories, discussion of sources. 


ADVICE FOR MUNICIPAL REFORMERS 


By JOHN ALBERT VIEG 


Dr. Vieg is Assistant Professor of 
Government at lowa State College 
and author of a forthcoming book 
on “The Government of Education 
in Metropolitan Chicago.” 


It is not the rule in the United 
States that a Presidential campaign 
holds great significance for local poli- 
tics, but there are several aspects of 
last fall’s election which suggest that 
November 3, 1936, marked no ordi- 
nary test of public opinion. The is- 
sues dividing the parties plumbed 
deeper levels in the popular mind 
than they have done normally, so 
deep in fact that in the resounding 
verdict given by the people are to 
be found lessons of the most far- 
reaching importance for all who de- 
sire openly to court their favor, 
whether as a consolidated national 
public or as local electorates. The 
methods and appeals employed by 
the winning and losing sides were 
also more sharply distinguished than 
they have been in most campaigns. 
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If people interested in the promotion 
of municipal reform in 1937 are will- 
ing to expend the effort they can find 
in the record that now lies at hand 
dozens of clues both on how to 
proceed and how not to proceed with 
their work. 

For at least six years running the 
American political world has been 
turning on its axis at an unaccus- 
tomed pace. At the latest reading 
of the sextant, that of November 3 
last, there were indications that its 
rotation had passed ninety degrees 
and was by way of going on toward 
the antipode. Notwithstanding the 
fact that change is something to 
which students of politics are con- 
stantly trying to adapt themselves, 
comparatively few observers were 
prepared for the revelation of a move- 
ment of such magnitude. Every alert 
civic group in the country now faces 
the problem of analyzing the nature 
of this great change in political 
weather so that it may use the events 


87 


that have come to pass for its own 
purposes rather than be used by 


them. 


Appeals and Slogans 


Before enumerating some of the 
Do’s and Don'ts that today consti 
tute the fundamentals of successful 
propaganda for (say) the city-man- 
ager plan, it will be helpful briefly 
to review the programs and philoso- 
phies offered by the major opposing 
groups in the contest lately concluded 
and likewise summarily to character- 
ize the methods and appeals to which 
they resorted. 

The campaign may not inaccu- 
rately be described as a great and 
solemn referendum on what is and 
what is not, what should be and 
what should not be, included within 
the American way of life. Without 
agreeing that the various activities 
undertaken by the New Dealers rep- 
resent just so many phases of a well- 
balanced plan, it may be argued that 
the greatly-expanded program spon- 
sored by President Roosevelt embod- 
ied the theory that the way out for 
America was to take the road for- 
ward—toward a permanently en- 
larged and consequently more costly 
sphere of governmental activity. 
Much in contrast, the conservative 
platform of the Republicans embod- 
ied the theory that the way out was 
the road back—back toward, if not to, 


the old system where internal order, 
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external defense, encouragement to 
industry, mild regulation of business 
and limited charity for the destitute 
would comprise the principal func. 
tions of government. 

The American people were asked 
to choose between a “warm and yi. 
brant” administration characterized 
by “service” and “welfare” activities 
and a cold, negative one promising 
efficiency and economy in the dis 
charge of a program reduced in 
scope to that of about 1926. A Kan- 
sas Coolidge would turn the clock 
back an even decade. 

The Republican party appealed 
for support on the theory that the 
American way meant, first of all, 
balancing the budget through cur. 
tailment of expenditure, reduction of 
the public debt, removal of restric- 
tions on private enterprise, and “fore- 
ing the common man to be free” by 
refusing to “pauperize” and “en- 
slave” him through paternalistic so- 
licitude. It was a taxpayers’ appeal, 
pure and simple, designed to rivet 
attention on the apparent cost of 
government by keeping the citizen 
constantly aware of what he must 
give to it, discouraging him the while 
from reflecting on what he gets in 
return. Precedents existed aplenty 
for using such strategy. It had been 
America’s orthodox style of cam 
paigning. It had spelled success 0 
regularly in times past that the neo 


Jeffersonians had every reason for 
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banking on it. But though employed 
at full strength, it not only did not 
win, it lost more ingloriously than 
any strategy has ever lost before. 
Coming after the decisive defeats of 
1930, 1932, and 1934 (with the con- 
servatives having every chance to 
perfect the technique for this latest 
drive), the fourth consecutive fail- 
ure of this strategy must signify that 
the American people are now at- 
tuned to political melodies written 
in another key. It offers an admoni- 
tion which propagandists will ignore 
at the risk of inviting flat failure. 

The Roosevelt-Farley plan of 
campaign, while by no means diamet- 
rically different from that of their 
opponents, did at least show a wide 
departure from standard practice. 
The Democrats did not exactly glory 
in their unbalanced budgets and the 
enormous national debt nor did they 
advocate the unbridled extension of 
governmental activity and power. 
They did, however, insist that it was 
defensible to unbalance the budget 
to balance the nation; they pooh- 
poohed the increase in the debt as 
trifling compared to the increase in 
national income, and they were far 
from quoting with approval the dec- 
laration of their founder-saint to 
the effect that that government is 
best which governs least. 

When, therefore, the American 
people voted in November to keep 
Mr. Roosevelt in the White House 
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for another four years, they in ef- 
fect declared that when, as, and if 
their welfare demands the entrance 


by public authority into fields tradi- 
tionally beyond its scope, they want 
their public servants to move into 
that area. As of that date they are 
on notice before all who may want 
their favor (even for their own 
good) that they cannot be scared 
by political bogeymen like Social- 
ism and Communism or by financial 
hobgoblins like Confiscatory Taxes, 
Unbalanced Budgets and Public- 
Debts-That-Will-Break-the-Backs- of - 
Our-Grandchildren. 


Taxpayers’ Appeals Outmoded 
Applied to the problem of secur- 


ing improvements in city government, 
the election means that neither the 
city-manager plan nor any of the 
other schemes for municipal reform 
can be sold today to the people of 
our American municipalities solely 
on the basis of their financial mer- 
its. Economy is still a virtue in city 
government and the voter is still 
interested in having his taxes re- 
duced. But for the time being Mr. 
Sovereign American Elector has de- 
cided that his interests as a consumer 
—for that is what it comes down 
to in the end—are definitely para- 
mount to his interests as a taxpayer. 

As for Karl Marx, authentic or 
distorted, they care very little; they 
simply know that when they need a 








service that only government can 
render they are not going to be de- 
nied that service because someone 
gives it a full-blown set of bolshe- 
vik whiskers. As for America’s go- 
ing broke they merely look around 
—and laugh. The faith they have in 
their country is not so lightly shaken. 
It seems the essence of their pres- 
ent mood that the worst of all ways 
in which to try to get them “to do 
the right thing” is to attempt to 
scare them into it. 

Values have become so elemental 
for the common people during the 
past six years that their political 
thinking has become rugged and 
realistic to a degree unprecedented 
in our history. Once they were con- 
tent to turn over in their minds a 
few legalistic clichés and platitudes 
and let that pass for a weighing of 
the issues. Today they are thinking 
in terms of bread, jobs, security, 
peace, houses, the right to organize, 
and other tangible interests. And they 
will not be put off if they can help it. 
Recognition of this new temper and 
of the fact that it is general through- 
out the country has become a pre- 
condition of successful promotional 


activity in contemporary America. 


Consumers’ Symbolism 


Not much more than cursory 
perusal of the campaign literature of 
reform associations is needed to es- 


tablish the point that most of the 
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bulletins, circulars, leaflets, pam. 
phlets, handbooks that have been 


used heretofore are not of the type 


best calculated to appeal to the com- 
mon man in his present frame of. 
mind. Whereas he wants and needs, 
above all, more and better municipal 


services, particularly those in the so 
cial category, the literature custo 
marily sent out asks him to supporta 


new form of city government because 
it will facilitate the pruning of the 
public service and the reduction of 
tax bills. Whereas he wants to be 
assured that his municipality will | 
offer to the working class the largest | 
possible number of useful jobs, pro- 

motional literature naively expects 
him enthusiastically to work for a 


ee 


change that is portrayed as likely to 
bring a curtailment of staff. 

Let it be repeated: These peo 
ple cannot be approached so effec- 
tively in terms of what they have to 
pay in taxes to their locality as they 
can in terms of what they get in ser- 
vices, including employment, from 
it. In the nature of things their inter- | 
ests as receivers are clearly pare 
mount to their interests as givers. 

Unless all signs are misleading, 


a 


the best way to appeal for their sup 
port in connection with the city-man- 
ager plan—or any other progressive 
change—is to center the argument | 
on the proposition that only through 

adoption of the type of organiza } 


tion of optimum administrative ¢ 
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ficiency will a city be able in the 
years to come to offer that steadily 
expanding set of services which the 
people have a right to expect and yet 
remain solvent. The city-manager 
plan should not be presented as a 
way of lowering taxes while main- 
taining present services so much as a 
way, while not increasing taxes or 
increasing them but moderately, of 
giving the public more and better 
services. Much of labor’s stock sus- 
picion of newfangled municipal ma- 
chinery could doubtless be dissipated 
if from the beginning it were under- 
stood that there would be no cur- 
tailment of activities and no reduc- 
tion in the total number of jobs 
in city employment. The common 
man has had such a difficult time 
getting his present hold upon muni- 
cipal services and employment that 
he cannot be blamed when he tries, 
perhaps even a bit crudely, to hang 
on to what he has. 

The testimonial literature on the 
city-manager plan of pre-1936 vint- 
age is for the most part heavily over- 
loaded with the opinions of execu- 
tives of banks and trust companies, 
of editors and attorneys, and of di- 
rectors or officials of chambers of 
commerce. This is a condition which 
calls for speedy adjustment. These 
persons, as a class, were revealed by 
the November returns to have lost 
prestige enormously during recent 


years. They still represent a sizeable 
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group of very excellent citizens whose 
support should be won for the city- 
manager plan—but as credible wit- 
nesses for winning the masses the 
less reliance placed upon them the 
better. 

This fact is easy to see in na- 
tional circles where distance lends 
a better perspective; it may not be 
so baldly plain in one’s own home 
town. But if there were millions of 
voters—as there doubtless 
who intended their ballots last No- 
vember as a rebuke to certain na- 


were— 


tional representatives of business and 
industry, one can be sure that they 
were not overlooking local spokes- 
men, particularly since these latter 
not infrequently outdo their supe- 
riors in support of reactionary pat- 
terns of government. 

That a man is known by the 
company he keeps holds for a poli- 
tician no less than for men not so 
prominently in the public eye. The 
Republican program lost in the cam- 
paign perhaps not so much because 
of what it contained (though this as 
indicated above was bad enough), 
as because of those who sponsored 
it. What was said seemed constantly 
to be of less account than who was 
doing the saying. All who work in 
the municipal vineyard in 1937 and 
hereafter will do well to ponder this. 

American movements for gov- 
ernmental reform have never had a 


solid basis in mass support. Those 





responsible for initiating and sup- 
porting them have never taken the 
trouble to appeal to the rank and file 
of the common people and that is 
probably why they have never got 
any farther than they have. 

Now is the time of all times to 
effect an adjustment. Sponsors of 
good municipal machinery could do 
themselves and their cause no bet- 
ter favor than to move quickly to 
get the ear of honorable and respon- 
sible labor leaders and other known 
friends of the common people and 
point out to them their huge stake 
in the improvement of local gov- 
ernment, not in the matter of taxes 
so much as in the fact that munici- 
pal services are in reality “indirect 
wages.” The support given by or- 
ganized labor to the new charter in 
New York offers evidence that this 
sort of appeal “takes” with work- 





ing people and that it pays hand. 
somely in votes. 

Lower unit costs: This is prob. 
ably the best “neutral” proposition 
on which both owners and workers, 
rich and poor, capital and labor, 
can come together and support the 
manager plan and other proposal; 
for better local government. Each 
group can and probably would sup- 
port them quite apart from the ques- 
tion of whether the span of munici- 
pal activity be enlarged, diminished, 
or remain the same. The issue of 
expansion vs. restriction of functions 
can and should be fought out later, 
not once but recurrently. It should 
not be difficult for the masses of 
the people to see that whenever this 
issue does arise their sheer numeri- 
cal strength will enable them to fix 


the decision in their own favor. 


CRITICISM IN A ONE-PARTY STATE 


By FRITZ MORSTEIN MARX 


Dr. Marx is in the Department of 
Government at Harvard University. 


Perhaps the most significant 
characteristic of “totalitarian” ré- 
gimes is the elevation of a partisan 
credo to the status of the nation’s 
political faith. State-monopolized 


propaganda is substituted for the 


competition of ideologies to be found 
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in the established pattern of repre- 
sentative government. This transfor- 
mation requires the “coordination” 
of all instruments of opinion man- 
agement, particularly the press, under 
the guidance of a central agency of 
the one-party state. The primary aim 
of government propaganda, how- 
ever, is not so much to eliminate 
opportunities for direct and broadly 
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effective criticism as to conquer the 
minds of the people. “Popular en- 
lightenment” seeks to produce dem- 
onstrations of civic approval, for “one 
cannot sit on bayonets.” The task 
of staging manifestations of mass 
identification with the élite in power 
calls for expert handling of public 
opinion. Quantity of propaganda 
output alone is not decisive. Efficient 
operation, in the words of Germany's 
alert Dr. Joseph Goebbels, can be ex- 
pected only (a) if the government 
has at its disposal a flawless informa- 
tion service; (b) if it is successful 
in “diagnosing with almost scientific 
precision the people’s soul”; (c) if 
it does not fail to “dose” propaganda 
“prudently”; and (d) if it is able to 
“select the right moment” for a show 
of popular unanimity. 

The necessity of “dosing” propa- 
ganda “prudently” accounts largely 
for the fact that in Germany the 
former liberal press has not simply 
been stamped out by government de- 
cree. Any such tour de force would 
have deprived the new authorities 
of an invaluable means of contact 
with millions of citizens who would 
have read no newspaper at all rather 
than shift to National Socialist 
dailies. By keeping the former lib- 
eral press alive though forcing it to 
“coordinate” its activities with Na- 
tional Socialist policy, the govern- 
ment retained a priceless instrument 


for enlisting, step by step, the peo- 
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ple at large. Thus it was not from 
sheer generosity that Dr. Goebbels 
as head of the Reich Propaganda 
Ministry, in the famous May decree 
of 1934', promised “wide scope” to 
all existing dailies in expressing their 
“free comments.” How far has the 
announcement of this “new policy” 
untied the tongues of German news- 
paper editors, notwithstanding the 
basic ideological restrictions imposed 
upon them? What methods and 
forms in the presentation of “free 
comments” have emerged in the 
meantime? Most observers of Ger- 
the 
water-tightness of press “coordina- 
tion.” But “prudent dosing” of polli- 
tical appeals involves artful variation 


man emphasize 


propaganda 


of the intensity of propaganda. 
Kettledrums, if beaten constantly, 
may put people to sleep; intervals 
of quiet increase the responsiveness 
to sound. Propaganda operates es- 
sentially on the same principle. One 
cannot build up an impressive cli- 
max for purposes of national “elec- 
tions” or plebiscites unless the peak 
of emotional tension is preceded and 
followed by periods of comparative 
relaxation. The 1937 Carnival Num- 
ber of the Minchener Neueste Nach- 
richten, full of brazen political jest- 
ing, and yet left unmolested by the 
1For the text of this decree see Fritz 
Morstein Marx, “Propaganda and Dictator- 
ship,” Annals of the American Academy of 


Political and Social Science, 179:217 (May 
1935). 











government in spite of its wide na- 
tional circulation, is a good example 
of such otherwise inexplicable ofh- 
cial leniency. Of course, workaday 
editorial comment of the “coordi- 
nated” press takes a different line. 
Nevertheless it may rise to the heights 
of significant polemical exchanges. 
The following two exhibits, one (A) 
taken from the Frankfurter Zeitung’ 
and the other (B) from the art maga- 
zine Jugend*, are chosen at random. 
Both 


published over the signatures of the 


exhibits represent editorials 
respective editors-in-chief. As is evi- 
dent from the text of the editorials, 
they were provoked by National So- 
cialist heckling. It is worth mention- 
ing that the two National Socialist 
organs which attacked the Frank- 
furter Zeitung and the Jugend are 
technically not government-owned 
papers, but published by the SS, 
Hitler's black-uniformed Protective 
Guard, and by the National Social- 
ist Students’ Association, respectively. 
On the other hand, as these organi- 
zations are “integral formations” of 
the National 


periodicals reflect on the whole the 


Socialist Party, their 


oficial point of view. What they 
have to say is, therefore, not taken 


lightly in Germany. 
Exhibit A 
Wuen Hammers CLATTER 


“Das Schwarze Korps, the well- 


known weekly,’ presents us with an 


y he P 


\ 





UBLIC OPINION Quarterly, 


urticle in its issue of June 25 cop. 
tending again that the Frankfurter 
Zeitung ‘is playing ball with the foes 
of National Socialism.’ The paper 
deplores that we have never consid. 
ered it necessary to concern ourselves 
with similar attacks of Das Schwarze 
Korps, and urges other press organs 
of the Party to join this campaign- 
obviously in the hope thus to initiate 
a discussion, as we will not assume 
that the paper pursues a less proper 
objective. The suggestion, as far as 
it is addressed to us is, on the whole, 
well worth consideration this time. 
As for the Party press, however, we 
are inclined to believe that there 
has never been a dearth of attacks, 
if not insinuations, directed against 
us. Occasionally, when these went 
beyond our limit of endurance, we 
have in fact offered our rebuttal. 
“This most recent charge, too, 
is a littke too much for our taste— 
Das Schwarze Korps itself attributes 
to us in this context a certain auntish- 
ness. For when one speaks of ‘balls 
which we allegedly ‘are playing into 
the hands’ of the enemies of Ne 
tional Socialism abroad, our eats per- 
ceive an undertone of denunciation. 
Nor was it quite fair to say that our 
article on May Day festivals made 


clear our antagonism to such cele- 


2 Frankfurter Zeitung, June 28, 1936 


Nos. 326-27. 
8 Jugend, Vol. 41, No. 7 (1936), P- 1% 
4Published by the SS, Hitler's black 


uniformed Protective Guard. 
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brations. It is true, we wrote that 
even the feeling of joy could be 
completely annihilated. “Man, do en- 
joy yourself’ could conceivably be 
said in a rather grim mood. But any 
one who scrutinizes our articles as 
thoroughly as did the author of 
‘Finds in Frankfort’ in Das Schwarze 
Korps, must certainly have noticed 
that our enjoyment of May Day fes- 
tivals such as we have joined or ob- 
served was really very great. We 
might, therefore, almost take for 
granted that the ‘finds’ were de- 
scribed not without a slight smile. 
Perhaps this smile would have pre- 
vailed were it not for the fact that 
again some ill-directed mind abroad 
has abused our remark for his own 
purposes, and added maliciously: 
‘The delicacy with which this great 
paper administers its scorn to the 
rulers does not detract from its bit- 
terness.. Are we guilty if some one 
abstracts from our articles what suits 
him, and leaves aside what does not? 
And can the press and the speakers 
of the Party be held responsible if 
the same constantly occurs to them? 
What remains to be investigated, 
then, is merely the question who of- 
fers most frequently an occasion for 
misconstruction and malice. There 
is, for instance, the charming car- 
toon which Das Schwarze Korps 
has added to the ‘finds’ at our ex- 
pense. Let us, therefore, be silent 
about finds. 
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“But are feuds among newspa 
pers very desirable under any cir 
cumstances? Are they useful, par 
ticularly today? We have avoided 
them as far as possible even in for- 
mer years. Moreover, our space 
hardly suffices for the fulfilment of 
our proper task, i.¢., thorough re- 
porting. We admit that we are a 
little more sensitive than some other 
people are—too tough crudeness, 
however, is not always more effective 
in the long run. They call us ‘a 
unique miracle of human equilibris- 
tics’; our editors are accused of hav- 
ing on their shoulders, instead of 
heads, seismographs, barometers and 
hygrometers capable of registering 
‘the most inconspicuous increase of 
atmospheric tension in all fields of 
politics and the national economy.’ 
The consequence is said to be: “The 
tempo of national reconstruction is 
measured with technical precision, 
the time since National Socialism’s 
rise to power is translated into light 
years, and the events of this period 
are rated with stop watches, whereby 
one arrives, however, at the stunning 
conclusion that nothing progresses 
and all remains as it was’—the lat- 
ter is certainly not our view. And 
now the article proceeds to the 
strangest and most incomprehensible 
climax: this expensive and highly re- 
sponsive apparatus does not indicate 
the faintest reaction ‘if we pound 


down on it with the wooden ham- 








mer.’ Indeed, this is a miracle; either 
the hammer must have missed the 
tim (we do not doubt its hardness) 

or the apparatus is inadequately 
described and incorrectly analyzed. 
Or both have happened. 

“The solution is very simple: If 
any one really wants to debate with 
us, we listen; but if, at least in ef- 
fect, he denounces and maligns us, 
we turn our back to him. We do 
not need to defend ourselves against 


levelled 


against us in the press, of high 


the charge, sometimes 
treason and sniping. Moreover, the 
Editor Act, which defines rights and 
duties, has not to our knowledge con- 
ferred upon any paper the privilege 
of engaging in attacks of this kind, 
or authorized it to pose as the arm 
of the law. Nor must one always be 
coarse in order to be a man. After 
all, the investigator of the “finds” 
has overlooked one thing—we pos- 
sess in fact all those registration de- 
vices, but instead of carrying them 
as heads and hearts we keep them 
in our pockets, in the schoolbag, as 
it were. Whoever damages them 
damages private property dedicated 
to public service. Our heads and 
hearts, however, are firm, and have 
already experienced more than the 


clatter of wooden hammers. 
“Berlin, June 27 


“R[ upotr} K[ trcHer }” 
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ibit B 
CoNCERNING OursELvegs! 

“The central organ of the Ng 
al Socialist Students’ Association, 
Bewegung, publishes in its issue 
4 of January 22, 1936, the follow. 
article, “Fold Up!’: 

This is not the first occasion for Dy 
Beu egung to be forced to concern itself 
with a paper which was accepted for 
a long time as a serious representative 
of German thought—the 
Munich Jugend. In recent years th 
Jugend has increasingly displayed 3 


degeneration 
intolerable for 


art and 


measure of decay and 


such as is becoming 


the German press. 


Up to now the opinion could prevail 
that 
ward certain “traditions” 


helplessness to 
of the We:- 


mar system rather than ill will wer 


weakness and 


causing these offensive slips. But even 
is being com 

the Jugend’ 
accomplishments. The 


such an assumption 


pletely invalidated by 
most recent 
shamelessness of this paper extends » 
far as to print brothel stories by th 
Jewish-French muck-bird, Maurice 
Dekobra. Whoever has observed th 
“literature” of the Berlin and Viee 
nese Jewish press—and still can o& 
the latter- what De 


kobra means. 


serve knows 


Under these circumstances it is im 
possible for us to show any further 
consideration toward the Jugend. ls 
fact we hope that this pornographic 
magazine will disappear from Ger 
many as soon as possible. Already 
former collaborators at 
and Zurich— 
may the rest soon follow them! 


Kaxtus 


many of its 
sitting in Prague, Paris, 


“Even if one has at the begit 


ning some difficulty in honoring 
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with a reply this tone and this at- 
tack signed with such an intriguing 
pseudonym, we do not wish to let 
the opportunity pass by without hav- 
ing calmly advised the producer of 
this boulevardesque philippic that 
we will not suffer such rough han- 
dling. As the responsible editor of 
a paper the reputation of which is 
world-wide, which was founded by 
one of the greatest patrons of art, 
a religious German, and which for 
decades has bestowed honor and re- 
muneration upon innumerable Ger- 
man artists, I cannot and will not be- 
lieve that the spirit of National So- 
cialism could degrade itself so as to 
sponsor such low pamphleteering. 
If therefore you, Herr Kaktus, now 
blow up your hero’s bosom, press the 
fst of might and right upon your 
product, and roar into our ears as 
loudly as you care that we are swine 
and you a nobleman, I shall say nev- 


ertheless: You are lying! 


You are 
lying in order to score that paltry 
success out of which the yellow 
sheets of all zones and times finance 
their existence, and because you may 
think that we will collapse from 
fright and consider ourselves counted 
out. 

“Esteemed Herr Kaktus! I do 
not know you, have no idea what 
knight is hiding bashfully behind 
this nom de guerre, but I announce 
myself prepared 


prove under your eyes before every 


nevertheless to 
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forum, and wherever you want, that 
you are lying! 

“As to the adequate consider- 
ation and disposal of your charges, I 
wish, first of all, to draw your at- 
tention to the fact that our attitude 
does not result from a ‘weakness and 
helplessness toward certain traditions 
of the Weimar system,’ as you pre- 
sume, but from the realization that 
wit and satire may not be pressed 
under the regimentation of political 
usage—-a realization already stressed 
and proclaimed by men ranking 
higher than you, Herr Kaktus, and 
in which we are in agreement with 
the founders and artists of that Ju- 
gend which even you recognize as 
a ‘serious representative of German 
art and thought.’ Beyond this I am 
not in a mood of conversing with 
you on the causative phenomena of 
satire. 

“As to the specific occasion for 
your excitement—a harmless short 
story by Maurice Dekobra in this 
year’s No. 2—I am unfortunately not 
sufficiently devoid of humor as to 
be capable of isolating from the con- 
tents of this sketch the same wealth 
of abhorrence as you do. I do not 
know what Herr Dekobra, who is 
not among my regular collaborators, 
is writing in periodicals abroad— 
you obviously are well informed 
about it. 
and magazines published abroad. 


But I never see papers 
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“You call the Jugend a ‘porno- 
graphic magazine’! Such boldness— 
let us say boldness—could almost 
create consternation. Germany's 
greatest artists have contributed to 
this pornographic magazine. The 
portraits of Germany’s greatest states- 
men, from Bismarck to Adolf Hitler, 
have been reproduced in this porno- 
graphic magazine. A few weeks ago 
one of your friends, a collaborator 
of Die Bewegung, offered to the edi- 
tor of this pornographic magazine 
a novelette of his for publication. 
Recently the Leader and Reich Chan- 
cellor, Adolf Hitler, presented to the 
magazine thus characterized by you 
his portrait with his personal signa- 
ture. 

“Sir, let us fold up—in a sense 
different from what you mean. Cease 
once and for all to throw the dirt 
of your journalism at decent people. 
There may be thousands in this coun- 
try who pale and begin to tremble 
when you raise your voice—I, Herr 
Kaktus, do neither the one nor the 
other. But I say: Shut up! And that 
must suffice. 


“For the editors of the Jugend: 
“Arnotp Weiss-RUTHEL” 


Impressive though this evidence 
of “free comments” may appear to 
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most American readers, three ob 
servations suggest themselves. Firs, \ 
while both exhibits demonstrate q 
fine command and a neat economy 


of ridicule, editorial criticism is jp 





neither case directed immediately 
against the government itself, bur | 
rather against periodicals published 
independently by two “integral for. 
mations” of the National Socialis 
Party. Second, it is hardly conceiy. 
able that the editors-in-chief of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung and the Jugend, 
in view of the risk of instant sup } 
pression of their papers, should have 
failed to ascertain in advance their 


right to rebuttal in general by 





“sounding out” the ccmpetent re 
gional agency of the Propaganda 
Ministry before the editorials were ¢ 
published. And third, in permitting 
this show of editorial independence 
without “cracking down” upon what | 
Bismarck once called Zivilcourage | 
the Propaganda Ministry appears to | 
pursue the logical course of keeping | 
the the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and the Jugend in the fold 


of the “coordinated” press, which 


clientele of 


may practice “criticism in partic 
lars,” but may never challenge the 
fundamental premises and the essen- 
tial features of the approved faith 


itself. 
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ORGANIZED GROUPS 


This department surveys the activities of political parties, trade associa- 
tions, labor unions, professional organizations, and the host of leagues, 
societies, and councils that bring men together for some common 
purpose. Attention centers upon problems relevant to all organized 
effort to secure a cohesive following and to rally public support, not 
upon the merits or shortcomings of particular policies or objectives. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES OF BRITISH 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
By JOSEPH R. STARR 


Dr. Starr is a member of the De- 
partment of Political Science at the 
University of Minnesota. This arti- 
cle is based mainly on research and 
observation in Great Britain as a 
Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


The technical character of many 
of the problems with which a mod- 
ern government must deal makes it 
desirable that legislative and admin- 
istrative policy be formulated on the 
basis of a scientific study of the so- 
cial and economic conditions that 
will be affected by the action of the 
government. This need for research 
profoundly affects the party battle. 
Under a democratic constitution, 
each political party must formulate 
its policy with reference to an inter- 
pretation of social conditions that 
will appeal to a large section of the 


electorate as a sound interpretation. 
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A political party therefore needs a 
research bureau and investigating 
committees to study existing condi- 
tions and to interpret them in the 
light of the party philosophy. The 
political party in office at any par- 
ticular time can avail itself of the re- 
search facilities of the government, 
but an opposition party must create 
its own agencies. 

In Great Britain, especially in 
the years since the World War, it has 
become generally recognized that 
party policy must be based upon care- 
ful study of social conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, no British political 
party dares to put forward a scheme 
or plan without first taking the ad- 
vice of experts, and often not before 
the proposals have been given thor- 
ough consideration by committees. 
To perform these services the parties 
have developed investigative agencies 
of two kinds. In the first place, per- 
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manent research staffs or bureaus are 
now maintained by all the political 
parties. These are, in a sense, mod- 
eled after the government depart- 
ment, and they may be thought of 
as performing research work for the 
political party in a manner compar- 
able to civil servants when collecting 
information for the government. In 
the second place, numerous research 
committees and commissions have 
been appointed from time to time by 
all the parties. These are modeled 
after the royal commission, and the 
reports of some of them compare 
favorably with the results of many 
royal commissions. 

British political parties have also 
developed many agencies for the dis- 
semination of information, which are 
likewise of two kinds. In the first 
place, all the parties have informa- 
tion bureaus whose duties consist 
largely of answering inquiries ad- 
dressed to them by affliated party 
organizations, members of Parlia- 
ment, active party workers, and other 
interested persons. The answering of 
inquiries often involves a good deal 
of research. In the second place, all 
the parties have educational agencies 
—summer schools, residential col- 
leges, lecture courses, week-end 


schools, and study circles." 


Pioneering by the Fabians 
The pioneering work in research 


for political purposes was done by 


the Fabian Society.? A large part of 
the Fabian research was done by in. 
dividual members of the society, who 
published the results upon their own 
responsibility, but many reports were 
the result of the common effort of the 
group. Each of the many Fabjan 
Tracts published without an author's 
name on the title page was a collec. 
tive effort, since every member of the 
society was expected to assist with the 
preparation by giving criticism and 
suggestions. Early in its history the 
society began to serve as an informa 
tion bureau for persons connected 
with the labor movement, especially 
on subjects relating to local-govern- 
ment affairs. A research bureau on 
local government has been main- 
tained since 1899. In 1905, the society 
began the practice of appointing 
committees for the investigation of 
special subjects. In the next few 
years, committees studied population 
1 See the writer's ““The Summer Schools 
and Other Educational Activities of British 
Socialist Groups,” American Political Sa- 
ence Review, Vol. 30, pp. 956-74 (October 
1936), and “The Summer Schools and 
Other Educational Activities of the British 
Liberal Party,” shid., pp. 703-19 ( August 
1937). ; 
2On the research work of the Fabian 
Society, see Edward R. Pease, The History 
of the Fabian Society (2nd ed., London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1925); R. Page Arnot, 
History of the Labor Research Department 
(London: Labor Research Department, 
1926); Fabian Tracts; the Annual Reports 
of the Fabian Society and of the Labor Re 
search Department; Fabian News; and the 


Monthly Circular of the Labor Research 
Department. 
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trends, agriculture, the poor laws, 
local-government areas, the public 
control of electricity, and the feeding 
of school children. 

All the earlier efforts of the Fa- 
bians in cooperative research were 
dwarfed by the ambitious scheme of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, which, 
in the autumn of 1912, took shape as 
the Fabian Research Department. 
The Webbs were aware that there 


‘ was a great deal of factual informa- 


tion, concerning the labor movement 
itself and the social and economic 
problems for which it might be ex- 
pected to offer solutions, which need- 
ed to be collected before any substan- 
tial advance could be made or any 
sound policy formulated. They and a 
few other Fabians invited the mem- 
bers of the society to form a commit- 
tee to study the control of industry, 
and subscriptions were sought for 
support of the work. The aims of 
this inquiry were to collect informa- 
tion upon the status of the labor 
movement and to work out proposals 
for the ultimate socialized control of 
industry. 

Other committees of inquiry on 
various subjects were appointed, the 
staff was increased, and the Fabian 
Research Department became a bus- 
tling office for the investigation of the 
social problems of the time. Begin- 
hing in 1913, a stream of reports be- 
gan to pour forth as a result of this 
activity. Reports on agriculture, self- 
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governing workshops and profit 
sharing, municipal trading, coopera- 
tive societies, social insurance, inter- 
national government, “How to Pay 
for the War,” and women in industry 
followed in rapid succession. In the 
course of its work, the research de- 
partment brought together a remark- 
able collection of trade-union docu- 
ments and a mass of information on 
labor movements throughout the 
world. 

The Fabian Research Depart- 
ment was at first a more or less aca- 
demic institution, but during the 
World War it began to take part in 
strikes, and in other ways it became 
a vital agency of the labor movement. 
Its connection with the Fabian So- 
ciety was severed, and under a new 
name—the Labor Research Depart- 
ment—it became an agency of the 
Labor Party. While the research de- 
partment agreed to perform research 
and compile statistics for the party, it 
was quite free from control by the 


party executive committee. 


Labor Party 

In 1921 both the Labor Party 
and the Trades Union Congress 
wanted to establish a research depart- 
ment that would be more directly 
under the control of the recognized 
governing organs of the labor move- 
ment. Negotiations were carried on, 
designed to persuade the Labor Re- 
search Department to resign its inde- 
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pendent status in return for a guar- 
anteed income. These negotiations 
came to nought, and the result was 
that the Labor Research Department 
was shunted out of the Labor Party, 
and a new research department, 
called the Labor Party and Trades 
Union Congress Joint Research De- 
partment, was established. The old 
department went its independent 
way. Its membership declined sharp- 
ly, and its financial status has often 
been insecure. Its later history has 
been punctuated by charges that it 
has fallen under the domination of 
the Communist Party. However that 
may be, the Labor Research Depart- 
ment has come to occupy a position 
far to the left of the British labor 
movement, and most of its energies 
are expended in furtherance of the 
class struggle. 

In 1931, the Fabian Society es- 
tablished the New Fabian Research 
Department to carry on the older tra- 
ditions of the society. During the first 
five years of its existence this agency 
published more than thirty research 
pamphlets, five books, and a quar- 
terly journal. It also serves as an in- 
formation bureau for persons inter- 
ested in the labor movement. 

In January 1915, the executive 
committee of the Labor Party estab- 
lished an information bureau. The 
original purpose of this agency was to 
collect a special library of current 


materials on social and economic sub. 
jects, but a major portion of its time 
was soon devoted to answering in. 
quiries addressed to it by individuals 
and affiliated organizations. Upon es 
tablishment of the Labor Party and 
Trades Union Congress Joint Re 
search Department in 1922, the in- 
formation bureau and library of the 
Labor Party were merged into the 
new unit. During the four year 
when the research department was 
under joint auspices its activities were 
many and varied. It answered inquir- 
ies; it prepared standard books of 
reference, such as the Labor Year. 
Book and handbooks on local gov- 
ernment; it prepared material for 
use in election campaigns, such as 
speakers’ handbooks, speakers’ notes, 
leaflets, posters, and the voting rec 
ords of Members of Parliament; it 
made contributions to the Labor 
press. It received many assignments 
calling for extended research, which 
led to the preparation of pamphlets 
and memoranda. The Labor Party 
Research and Information Depart 
ment, established in 1926 as the suc- 
cessor of the joint department, has 
carried on activities along the same 


lines. 


Use of Advisory Committees 
Another aspect of the research 

activities of the Labor Party is the 

elaborate system of advisory commit 
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tees, which have played an important 
part in the development of Labor 
policy in post-war years.’ The ad- 
visory committees were the outcome 
of a desire to reformulate Labor pol- 
icy with reference to the changed 
conditions following the World War. 
The first advisory committees were 
set up in the spring of 1918, and they 
were charged with investigating such 
subjects as international questions, 
trade policy and finance, industrial 
policy, and education. A secretariat 
was established to serve all the com- 
mittees. The membership of the ad- 
visory committees was recruited from 
the ranks of Labor sympathizers. In 
the early phases of the work, promi- 
nent parts were played by nonparlia- 
mentary persons, such as Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, L. S. Woolf, J. A. 
Hobson, G. D. H. and Margaret 
Cole, and E. R. Pease. 

The advisory committees were 
reorganized in 1920. In order to bring 
their work into closer touch with the 
parliamentary party, a Labor Mem- 
ber of Parliament was made chair- 
the 


committees were recast so as to make 


man of each committee, and 


the division of work among them cor- 
respond more nearly to the depart- 
ments of state. Under this scheme 
there were ten committees, on the 
following subjects: army, navy, and 
finance and 


pensions; education; 


commerce; home office: industrial 


affairs; international questions; the 
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legal system and the administration 
of justice; local government; ma- 
chinery of government; and, public 
health. In addition to these, special 
committees have often been ap- 
pointed. 

The advisory committees have 
produced a large number of reports 
and memoranda, which are circulated 
confidentially among party agencies. 
Some reports are published after ap- 
proval by the executive committee of 
the party. The experience of the La- 
bor Party with advisory committees 
has shown clearly that this is a good 
way for a political party to recruit 
the services of the better trained per- 
sons within its ranks. It is a method 
of mobilizing the expert opinion of 
the party. The close tie-up between 
the advisory committees and the na- 
tional executive committee of the 
Labor Party has facilitated use of the 
reports and memoranda. They have 
performed services on behalf of the 
political party comparable to those 
performed by legislative committees 
and royal commissions on behalf of 
the government. 

The Independent Labor Party 
has also played a part in research for 

8 On the advisory committees of the La- 
bor Party, see Philip Snowden, If Labor 
Rules (London: Labor Publishing Com- 
pany, 1923); William P. Maddox, “Ad- 
visory Policy Committees for Political Par- 
ties,” Political Science Quarterly, 49: 253- 
67 (June 1934); the Reports of the annual 
conferences of the Labor Party; and the 


many pamphlets and books issued as the 
reports of the committees. 
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a Socialist policy to fit British con- 
ditions.* In some respects, the 
research activities of the Independent 
Labor Party antedated the similar ef- 
forts of the Labor Party; but the 
work of the former has been less im- 
portant than that of the latter and 
has ceased to be a significant factor 
in British politics with the rapid de- 
cline of the Independent Labor 
Party after the election of 1929. Some 
inquiry committees were appointed 
as early as 1904. In 1919, an infor- 
mation and research department was 
established; and in 1923, a system of 
policy committees similar to the ad- 
visory committees of the Labor Party 
was instituted. No inquiry conducted 
by the I.L.P. has had the proportions 
of several of those sponsored by the 
Fabian Society and the Labor and 
the Liberal Parties, nor has the I.L.P. 
been as successful as these organiza- 
tions in obtaining the cooperation of 
experts and scholars of established 


reputation. 


Liberal Party 

The first research project spon- 
sored by the Liberal Party was the 
land inquiry of 1912-14. This inquiry 
was initiated by David Lloyd George, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Liberal Government, and the 
agency that made the investigation 


was a party committee. The two vol- 


umes of the report of the Liberal 
Land Inquiry are a mine of informa. | 
tion concerning the conditions thep | 
prevailing, both in rural and urban 
areas, in wages, housing, land tenure 
and uses, rating, and many other 
subjects.° 

In post-war years there have 
been two research movements within 
the Liberal Party, namely, the Liberal 
Summer School and the series of re. 
search projects sponsored by Lloyd 
George. These two movements de- 
veloped independently of each other 
but were brought together for com- 
bined effort, in 1926-28, in an exten- | 
sive inquiry into industrial condi- 
tions. The chief significance of the 
Liberal Summer School as a research 
agency is that it has provided a plat- 
form from which the economists and 
other experts of the party can present 
the results of their researches, and 
their proposals for remedying social 
evils, to a sampling of the parliamen- 
tary leaders and the rank and file of 
the party. Such addresses are subject 
to the criticism and discussion of the 
audiences at the school, which has 
thus served as a center of collective 
thinking within the party. 

4 On the research activities of the LLP., 
see the Reports of the annual party confer- 
ences; the files of the Labor Leader and the 
New Leader; and the numerous pamphlets 
and reports issued by the committees. 

5 The Land: The Report of the Land 


Inquiry Committee, 2 vols., London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton, 1913-1914. 
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After his return to the reunited 
Liberal Party in 1923, Lloyd George 
began to finance—out of the famous 
fund that had come under his per- 
gnal control after the dissolution of 
the wartime coalition—a series of in- 


| yestigations, from the Liberal point 


of view, of the principal industries of 
Great Britain. In 1924, a report on 
the coal and electrical power indus- 
tries was published, and from 1923 to 
1925 a new Liberal Land Inquiry 
was carried on under Lloyd George’s 
sponsorship.® In 1926, an agreement 
was reached between the leaders of 
the Liberal School and 
Lloyd George, according to the terms 


Summer 


of which the summer school group 
furnished the and Lloyd 
George the capital for a broad in- 


talent 


quiry into the industrial conditions 
of the nation. This project was 
called the Liberal Industrial Inquiry, 
and, after almost three years’ labor, 
its report was published.’ 

In 1924, the Liberal Summer 
School set up a research bureau with 
asalaried staff, but this establishment 
was absorbed into the Liberal Indus- 
trial Inquiry after 1926. A permanent 
research bureau as part of the Liberal 
Central Office was established in 
1927. The functions usually per- 
formed by an information bureau 
have been performed for the Liberal 
Party by the Liberal Publication De- 
partment. The parliamentary Liberal 
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Party maintains a system of inquiry 
committees similar to, but less elab- 
orate than, the advisory committees 
of the Labor Party. 


Conservative Party 

The Conservative Party first 
ventured into the field of research in 
1911, when a large committee of 
Members of Parliament, called the 
Unionist Social Reform Committee, 
was established for the purpose of 
studying social conditions. The com- 
mittee hoped to formulate a Conser- 
vative program of social reform in 
preparation for the next general elec- 
tion. The committee was active for 
the next three years in preparing ma- 
terial to be used in Parliament in 
opposition to the program of the 
Liberal Government. In 1914, the re- 
ports of two of its subcommittees 
appeared,® and soon after its work 
was disrupted by the World War. 

In the post-war period, the prin- 
cipal agencies of the Conservative 
Party for the study of economic and 
social subjects are the committees of 

6 Coal and Power: The Report of an 
Enquiry Presided over by the Right Hon. 
D. Lloyd George, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1924; The Land and the Na- 
tion, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1925; 
Towns and the Land, London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1925. 

7 Britain’s Industrial Future, 
Benn, 1928. 

8J. W. Hills, W. J. Ashley, and Maurice 
Woods, Industrial Unrest, a Practical Solu- 


tion, London, 1914; The Schools and Social 
Reform, London: Murray, 1914. 
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the parliamentary Conservative 
Party.” The primary purpose of these 
committees is not research. They are 
designed rather to permit the indi- 
vidual Members of Parliament to ex- 
press their special interests, and to 
permit them to study the subjects 
that concern themselves or their con- 
stituencies. Another purpose is to 
provide machinery through which 
the party leaders may keep in touch 
with the development of opinion in 
the rank and file. However, the com- 
mittees do a great deal of research, 
and on a few occasions they have 
entered upon extended projects of 
investigation and have prepared 
reports. 

The research agency of the Con- 
servative Central Office is the Library 
and Information Department. Since 
early in the present century the Con- 
servative Party has been accumulat- 
ing a splendid collection of reference 
materials, parliamentary papers, peri- 
odicals, and press clippings, which is 
open to the use of Conservative 
Members of Parliament, organizers, 
and members of the party generally. 
Its staff of librarians and research 
assistants answer the inquiries ad- 
dressed to the department by party 
members, furnish materials for use 
in speeches in Parliament and on the 
platform, and prepare pamphlets and 
leaflets for publication as party lit- 


erature. 
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Summary 
The British parties have done 
much to develop the techniques of 
research for political purposes, and 
their experience contains many les- 
sons that can be studied with profit 
by the political parties and politicians 
of all other democratic countries, To 
the Fabian Society belongs the credit 
for first asserting the need for re. 
search in politics, and for developing 
the organization and methods of 
research agencies. The distinctive 
contribution of the Labor Party has 
been the system of advisory commit- 
tees, which has been copied by all the 
other parties. The Liberal Party has 
been responsible for some of the most 
thorough jobs of research by British 
political parties, and it has made a 
more determined effort than the 
other parties to carry the results of 
its research directly to the voters in 
educational and election campaigns. 
The contribution of the Conservative 
Party has not been so much in the 
field of research as in the improve- 
ment of parliamentary machinery, by 
developing new institutions to allow 
for specialization in legislative work. 
All this research work has not, 
of course, transformed British poli- 
tics in any fundamental respect. 
Politics is still politics, in Great 
® The activities of the committees of the 
parliamentary Conservative Party may best 


be followed in the columns of the political 
correspondent of the London Times. 
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Britain as elsewhere. British election 


campaigns are not fought as aca- 
demic arguments, and politicians 
have not become scholars. What has 
happened is that partisan appeals to 
the voters have become a little less 
completely charged with emotion, 
and the parties and politicians are a 
little more careful of their facts. 
These are developments that are 
highly desirable, and may, in the 
long run, prove to be determining 
factors in the survival of the demo- 
cratic form of government. The po- 
litical parties of a modern democratic 


state probably need to go much far- 
ther than the British political parties 
have gone, in basing their policies 
upon the ascertained facts of the sit- 
uation, and in appealing to the rea- 
son of voters. If political parties can- 
not modify their methods in these 
ways, the alternative—in view of the 
complicated character of the prob- 
lems with which a modern govern- 
ment must deal—probably is to give 
up the pretense of popular participa- 
tion in politics, and to subside into 
dictatorship or some other form of 
autocratic control of the state. 


HOW A RESEARCH BUREAU WORKS 
FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


By RICHARD A. STADERMAN 


The author is president of 
the Democratic National Research 
League and chairman of the board 
of the American Good Government 
Society. 


The function of the Democratic 
National Research League is to fur- 
nish quotations, arguments, anec- 


and 


ideas on campaign tactics and strat- 


dotes, statistics, “literature,” 
egy, at the request of candidates for 
the U.S. Senate, House of Represen- 
tatives, State Legislatures, and local 
offices. The Research League is pri- 
marily a service organization, located 
in Washington, D.C., cooperating 
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with Democratic campaign commit- 
tees, national, state, and local, with 
a view to making available some of 
the vast amount of hard-to-get and 
unusual material and ideas obtainable 
through the unparalleled political re- 
search facilities in the nation’s capi- 
tal. It does not as such endorse any 
primary candidates, although auto- 
matically endorsing every member of 
the Research League whose name 
appears on the ballot as the regular 
Democratic candidate at the final 
election. 

The Research League is organ- 
ized on a permanent basis with reg- 
ular members and contributors. There 
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are several categories of membership 
with dues of varying amount. Mem- 
bers and contributors are entitled to 
free releases, reviews, literature, and 
a reasonable amount of research or 
speech material such as they may re- 
quest for themselves or their friends. 
League members include members 
of Congress and other office-holders, 
as well as political leaders and as- 
pirants for office. 

The officers of the League are 
naturally persons of political inter- 
ests. The general purpose of the 
Research League is to be of service 
to all Democrats at all times. Thus it 
is immaterial whether research and 
other aid to candidates is for pri- 
maries or general elections, provided 
it is on behalf of regular Democratic 
supporters. 

One of the best illustrations of 
the activities of the officers of the 
League came in the 1936 campaign 
in a formerly “normally Republican” 
agricultural state. The Democratic 
Governor of the state sought the seat 
of an incumbent U.S. Senator often 
mentioned as a “dark-horse” Repub- 
lican Presidential possibility. It so 
happened that this Senator had taken 
positions on a number of issues which 
were unpopular with his constitu- 
ents. It therefore became one of the 
tasks of the officers of the Research 
League to ferret out his record and 
statements, and convert them into 


usable ammunition for his Demo- 
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cratic opponent. The incumbent Sen. 
ator’s record was indeed vulnerable. 
In an attack on the popular CCC 
camps he deprecated giving the boys 
radios or sports equipment and advo. 
cated “sending them home.” He 
voted for the AAA, reversed himself 
later and called it unconstitutional, 
and failed to vote at all on the Soil 
Conservation Act in which his state 
was tremendously interested. He in- 
troduced no bills during 1936 other 
than minor pension and claims. Many 
similar facts were discovered. 

A similar tale could be related 
as to other areas and how verbal and 
printed ammunition and ideas were 
furnished to Congressional and other 
candidates. In some areas debate 
focused on relief, in others on labor, 
peace, or reciprocal trade. One sur- 
prisingly frequent request by candi- 
dates was for stories and anecdotes to 
put audiences at ease. Printed sheets 
of these as well as of “Why Uncle 
Sam Needs Roosevelt” and other pub- 
lications on a variety of subjects were 
sent to all Democratic national com- 
mitteemen, state chairmen, Congres 
sional candidates, and other aspirants. 

Research and scientific manage- 
ment in political campaigns, though 
still relatively in infancy, are here to 
stay, for, as Senator Norris puts it, 
people are weary of having what may 
often be “two evils” to choose be- 


tween on election day. 
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CHANNELS OF COMMUNICATION 


This section is concerned with channels of communication, the press, 
radio, motion pictures, public forums, and other similar agencies. Events, 
trends, new developments, and problems of special interest to the student 


of public opinion are selected and reported. 


WAR OR PEACE IN THE MOVIES 


By ALBERT BENHAM 


Mr. Benham is director of the 
Motion Picture Department of the 
National Council for Prevention of 


War. 


Spokesmen for the film industry 
maintain, possibly with honest senti- 
ment, that the motion picture busi- 
ness is not concerned with the prob- 
lem of war and peace but is engaged 
in the wholesale manufacture of en- 
tertainment designed to attract mass 
attendance, thereby insuring finan- 
cial profit on the investment. How- 
ever sincere the industry may be in 
the dis- 


avowal of any alliance of propaganda 


such declarations and in 


with the screen, a study of film re- 
leases both past and present leaves 
no doubt of the motion picture’s in- 
evitable influence on public reaction 
to such vital problems as that of war 
or peace. 

With this in mind, in looking 
objectively at the motion picture, first 
consideration must be given to the 
general content of the screen as a 
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COMMUNICATION 


whole and the relationship of this 
content to propaganda. It is difficult 
to find a completely satisfying defini- 
tion for “propaganda,” inasmuch as 
there is wide divergence of opinion 
on the part of recognized experts as 
to what is propaganda. For practical 
purposes, Edgar Dale in “Movies and 
Propaganda,” has evolved a compre- 
hensive explanation which clarifies 
the general conception of the word 
and is particularly applicable to its 
connection with the motion picture. 
He thinks of propaganda as a “spe- 
cial pleading; an attempt to get the 
other fellow to see a certain situation 
from your point of view, especially 
through an emotional rather than a 
logical or intellectual appeal.” 

The motion picture, combining 
as it does the visual, oral, and emo- 
tional presentation of a theme, offers 
perhaps the most effective field yet 
discovered for the promulgation of 

1 Edgar Dale, “Movies and Propaganda,” 


National Council for the Social Studies, 
Seventh Yearbook, 1937. 
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ideas. In a loose sense, all motion pic- 
tures have a certain propaganda con- 
tent. The philosophies of the writers, 
their concepts of life, their sense of 
social values, are woven into their 
handiwork; the producer, the direc- 
tor, the actor—each contributes a 
human element which is ultimately 
expressed in the completed unit on 
the screen. 

This discussion is confined to 
“feature-length” pictures, and does 
not touch upon the educational the- 
atrical movie or the newsreel, in both 
of which techniques of propaganda 
are more readily discernible. In fea- 
tures it might be said that most 
propaganda is unconscious propa- 
ganda, consisting of selling—directly 
and indirectly—to the public various 
specimens of human conduct. 


Propaganda in a Film 

That the public is predisposed to 
given lines of action by films can be 
illustrated in one instance by the 
Paramount picture, Make Way for 
Tomorrow. It is about an aged 
couple, wed fifty years, who find 
themselves without funds. Their five 
moderately successful children, un- 
willing to maintain a separate estab- 
lishment for the parents and facing 
family problems in each household, 
do not find it feasible to take the 
mother and father together into any 
of their homes. The old man is shut- 
tled across the continent to live with 


a daughter, and the mother is placed 
in an institution for infirm women. 
Hailed by many film critics as q 
masterpiece approaching closely the 


“ 


term “art,” the drama unquestion. 
ably is a superior piece of craftsman. 
ship; yet, whether quite by accident 
or by deliberate intent, Make Way 
for Tomorrow is a forceful argument 
for insurance annuities. While the 
theme is “Honor Thy Father and 
Thy Mother,” the thought left up 
permost in the minds of the audience 
is that had the aged couple made 
financial provision against their de- 
clining years, the tragedy of their 
separation would have been averted. 
The idea of propagandizing may 
have been far removed from the 
minds of the producers; nevertheless, 
insurance agents have been quick to 
recognize and cash in on its effect on 
the public. They are frankly urging 
prospective purchasers of policies to 
see the movie. What is true in the 
case of this film is true in regard to 
films suggesting one attitude or an- 
other toward war and peace. 

The industry claims that it pro 
vides what the public wants, that the 
box-office demand is the producer's 
guidepost. While true up to a certain 
point, it is easy to see that in catering 
to the tastes of 88,000,000 weekly 
American movie-goers, the film 
maker is likely to be a step behind 
current trends of thought. The very 


fact that public interest in a wide 
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variety of topics is skilfully syn- 
chronized with the cinema makes it 
the more remarkable that the rapidly 
growing demand that war be abol- 
ished has not yet found adequate ex- 
pression on the screen. This concern 
of the public is reflected in much 
greater measure in the press and over 
the radio than through the medium 
of films. 

The film industry may not be 
deliberately failing to give recogni- 
tion to the nationwide effort for 
peace; still one cannot easily forget 
that during the years of 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, there was a deliberate 
public union between war propa- 
ganda and the screen. No less a film 
authority than Cecil B. De Mille, 
when interviewed in 1918 by Wid 
Gunning (at that time editor of Film 
Daily), said:* 

You asked for my opinion regarding 

the most noteworthy and significant 

thing accomplished by the motion 
picture industry during the past year. 

...1 consider the development of the 
into a conspicu- 
ously vital factor for the dissemination 


of governmental propaganda to be .. . 
most important... . 


motion picture .. . 


Both through original story, such as 
our patriotic war dramas, and through 
picturization of actual war scenes, such 
as our weeklies, the motion picture 
today is positively developing patriots 
—dragging the spectator from the 
smug complacency of his good—and 
very safe—after-dinner cigar, willy 
nilly, across the seas to the panting, 
sweating, struggling world-drama go- 
ing on over there. ... 


And so, Pride of Patriotism—grim 
Determination to Win the War— 
Calm Decision to support every mea- 
sure of the government unreservedly 
to that end, is finally—through nightly 
and daily iteration—instilled with 
telling force, into the breast of the 
spectator—a spectator taken from every 
class of American. 

This statement is corroborated 
fully by films released during those 
years. Hearts of the World, The 
Heart of Humanity, The Kaiser 
the Beast of Berlin, To Heil 
with Kaiser, Edith Cavell the 
Woman the Germans Shot, Mrs. 
Slacker, The Common 
The Belgian, Over the Top, 
Over There, Lest We Forget—these 


and many more whose titles are now 


Cause, 


long since forgotten were undeniably 
a dominant factor in affecting public 
opinion and crystallizing it into the 
war mood. The screen was “doing its 
bit” along with other channels of 
public information in fostering 
hatred of the enemy. It may be noted 
also that even before America’s en- 
trance into the World War, there 
appeared several movies, including 
War Brides and Civilization, which 
contained anti-German propaganda; 
there were several “preparedness” 
films, which, while not naming the 
country of the enemy, visualized 
America’s being invaded by a foreign 

2“The Movies in Wartime,” by Tom 


Langley, New Theatre Magazine, April 
1935. 
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foe and the need for more military 
defenses. In this category of feature 
pictures was Womanhood the Glory 
of a Nation; and older students of 
the cinema may recall the similarity 
in uniform and physical appearance 
between the invading army and the 
Germans. It is highly debatable 
whether public opinion created these 
films, or these films played a major 
réle in creating a war psychology in 


the public mind. 


Modern Military Films 
Comparable to the preparedness 
and military films of other years are 
today’s movies like Annapolis Fare- 
well, Flirtation Walk, Shipmates For- 
ever, Singing Marine, West Point of 
the Air, Wings over Honolulu—all 
shedding glamor on some branch of 
military service. Assuming that these 
films are fashioned primarily for 
entertainment, the current practice 
of the government’s free granting of 
facilities and privileges of its training 
bases makes mandatory a measure of 
advertising for military careers. The 
War and Navy Departments recog- 
nize the advantages to be derived 
from this free sales promotion, and 
it is a matter of record that govern- 
ment cooperation includes extreme 
enthusiasm even to the extent of offi- 
cers and their wives playing minor 


réles in actual productions. In the 


Army and Navy Register of April 
10, 1937, there appeared the follow. 
ing story, in part: 


Once more honored naval precedence 
was overturned recently in the inter- 
est of better motion-picture produc- 
tion when a captain in the Navy ren- 
dered a hand salute on the quarter- 
deck of his ship to a motion picture 
“admiral,” freshly turned out of the 
wardrobe department of Hollywood, 
It all came to pass in the making of 
Wings over Honolulu, a picture that 
is to depict the scenes that have been 
written into a story of naval aviation 
of some future war. . . . The making 
of Wings over Honolulu required the 
motion-picture personnel to be on lo- 
cation at North Island for more than 
two wecks. Director Potter acknowl- 
edged the assistance of the officers and 
crew of the Ranger and of the air 
station in the following statement: 
“We are very grateful to the friendly 
and helpful spirit of the officers and 
crew of the Ranger and the air station. 
We are working hard to make Wings 
over Honolulu a picture of which the 
entire Navy can be proud. If this can 
be achieved, it will be because of the 
splendid cooperation of the Navy and 
the Navy people, officers, enlisted 
men, and some of their wives.” 


Through established rules and 
regulations, the War and Navy De. 
partments dictate the subject matter 
and method of presentation when 
army or navy life is dramatized on 
the screen through their aid. The 
Navy regulations controlling govern- 
ment cooperation in the making of 
movies read in part: 

A request for naval cooperation in the 


making of a motion picture play 
must be accompanied by a copy of the 
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script or scenario of the proposed play, 
together with a statement of the naval 


cooperation desired. . . . The picture 


must contain nothing which tends in 
any way to discredit any branch of th 
government, or any foreign govern- 
ment service, or the personnel or uni- 
form of such services. 


Regulations of the War Depart- 
ment are essentially the same. 

This mutually profitable liaison 
between the film industry and the 
War and Navy Departments results 
in a more or less continual series of 
movies which might be termed “re- 
cruiting aids.” 

One does not question the film 
producer’s business sagacity in avail- 
ing himself of the financial benefits 
embodied in the free use of the spec- 
tacular properties of tax-supported 
military institutions; but one does 
wonder if the acceptance of such 
bounty has not created in the indus- 
try a sense of obligation or gratitude 
which forestalls the making of movies 
dealing more realistically with mili- 
tary life, even when government 
facilities would not be required as a 


background. 


Few Anti-War Movies 

The American film industry has 
made few definitely anti-war dramas 
in the past. Over a seven-year period 
(1930-37) one finds All Quiet on the 
Western Front, The Man I Killed, 
The President Vanishes, The Man 
Who Reclaimed His Head, The 


Road Back. To these might be added 
several features which, in the course 
of their unreeling, contain some 
scenes of horror. The Road to Glory, 
Till We Meet Again, The Dark 
Angel, included incidental tragedies. 
But so did Heart of Humanity and 
Hearts of the World, which were 
produced during the World War era; 
and the psychological effect of the 
latter two was admittedly to the end 
of helping to cement public opinion 
to support our country in the war. 

Of late there has been much evi- 
dence of the screen’s espousing the 
cause of British imperialism and a 
seeming attempt to build in the 
American mind a strong sense of 
admiration for the English. The pop- 
ularity of American films in Great 
Britain and the consequent consid- 
eration by U.S. film makers of the 
United Kingdom as a substantial 
source of revenue perhaps explain 
this pro-British attitude. Recent 
movies dramatizing the history or 
foreign policy of Great Britain have 
included Lives of a Bengal Lancer, 
Charge of the Light Brigade, The 
Last Outpost, Lloyd’s of London. It 
has been noted that the British them- 
selves have not done half so well the 
job of their own cinematic glorifica- 
tion as the American film industry 
has done for them. Whatever the 
motive behind this promotion of sym- 
pathy for England, it is fair to assume 
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that the influence exerted by the 
motion picture today in behalf of 
Great Britain is not totally unlike the 
feeling engendered by films of pro- 


British leanings circulated in this 


country in 1916 and 1917. 

In evaluating film content as an 
influence for war or peace, one finds 
that when war is touched upon by 
the motion picture it is in most in- 
stances dramatized as a_ natural 
method for settling disputes between 
nations; little attention is paid to 
other solutions of international prob- 
lems. That the emphasis is laid on 
the glamor side of military life is a 


further conclusion derived from a 


study of the motion pictures released 
over any given period. 

What influences are being 
brought to bear upon public opinion, 
and evidences of what public opinion 
is, are guides to government in de. 
termining policy. To what extent the 
government can depend upon the 
channels of public information for 
support of a given program is of 
primary importance. It has been 
proved that the mental processes of 
audiences are not allergic to the sug- 
gestions implied and expressed by 
the screen. The motion picture, there- 
fore, cannot escape a dual responsi- 
bility as an influence on the public 
mind and on government policy. 


SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 


By SEVELLON BROWN 


Mr. Brown is managing editor 
of the “Providence Journal” and one 
of the directors of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors. 


Because of the unique character- 
istics of the modern American news- 
paper as a business enterprise, the 
modern newspaper editor is func- 
tionally a distinct species in—or per- 
haps between—the worlds of letters 
and of business. Some day journalism 
may have a Dr. Dorsey to explain 
“Why we behave as editors,” for, as 


individualistic as editors are, or 


114 


should be, their operations are cir- 
cumscribed and conventionalized by 
compelling forces generated by the 
peculiar and indirect business objec- 
tives of the modern American daily. 

To state it crudely, it is by pro 
fessional service to mass circulation 
that the editor produces, as a by- 
product, a high cash value for adver- 
tising space. By reason of this indi- 
rection, the complex newspaper or- 
ganization is set up as a unique sys 
tem of checks and balances and the 


editor operates as part industrialist, 
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rt showman, perhaps part dema- 
gogue; but also as an idealist and 
professional journalist. 

For example, it is the editor's 
function to understand that the First 
Amendment to the Constitution 
guaranteeing the freedom of the 
press is his institution’s most precious 
heritage, for the preservation of 
which his eternal vigilance is de- 
manded; knowing that at the same 
time it is not the newspaper’s heri- 
tage at all (certainly not that of his 
publisher) but is the right of and 
was written for John Q. Citizen. The 
newspaper has merely assumed a sort 
of trusteeship. So the editor operates 
with a profound pessimism born of 
the realization that unless he harps 
upon freedom of the press and 
guards :t zealously, no one else will 
and so it will be lost. But he knows 
that he really does so because he 
needs it for himself and for his bread 
and butter. He knows that its pres- 
ervation is of little consequence from 
that materialistic point of view 
though it is of profound and vital 
importance for the purposes of an 
objectively and accurately informed 
democracy. And he knows finally 
that it seems seldom to be seriously 
regarded from that standpoint. 

Organize the interests, then, of 
the editors of all the chief (in size) 
newspapers of the country, and in- 
evitably you have the three-ring cir- 
cus that is the American Society of 


Newspaper Editors. But it is three- 
ring only as to variety of interest, for 
those who are required in their rou- 
tine work to crack the whip of bally- 
hoo for the public more often than 
they wish are likely in their own 
affairs to be stunt-shy and to be as 
substantial as Pennsylvania Dutch- 
men in their convention bill-of-fare. 


On a Professional Basis 

And although these organized 
editors have business as well as pro- 
fessional interests, it is perhaps the 
most significant fact about the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors 
that it was organized on a profes- 
sional basis, for professional reasons, 
and, it might almost be said, as a sort 
of safeguard for their professional 
standing and obligations against un- 
reasonable inroads upon them by the 
purely commercial and materialistic 
interests of the press as a whole. 

It was fifteen years ago that a 
small group of editors in major cities 
of the United States organized the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors with the purpose of raising the 
standards of their own newspapers 
and, by the force of their example, of 
journalism the nation over. Today 
the Society numbers more than 200 
members. The meeting in New York 
City in April 1922 was the first move 
toward organizing the editors of the 


country in the 200-year history of 
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American journalism. The definite 
purposes, as set forth in the preamble 
to the constitution adopted at that 
time, were “to promote acquaintance 
among members, to develop a 
stronger professional esprit de corps, 
to maintain the dignity and rights 
of the profession, to consider and 
perhaps establish ethical standards of 
professional conduct, to interchange 
ideas for the advancement of profes- 
sional ideals and for the more effec- 
tive application of professional labors, 
and to work collectively for the solu- 
tion of common problems.” 

The founders stressed the im- 
portance of improvement by precept 
rather than by coercion: “It is not the 
Society's purpose,” the preamble con- 
tinued, “to take from its members 
one particle of independence of edi- 
torial action—rather it hopes to in- 
spire a greater independence.” On the 
realization of constructive achieve- 
ment, the charter members predicted, 
the Society would stand; on failure 
of that realization it would surely 
fall. Continued growth in the past 
fifteen years is evidence of the con- 
structive achievement for which they 
hoped. 

Membership was restricted to 
directing editors — editors-in-chief, 
editorial editors, and managing edi- 
tors having immediate charge of 
editorial or news policies—of daily 
newspapers in cities of not less than 


50,000 population. 
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Applications for membership 
are submitted to a committee which, 
on satisfying itself that the editor 
applying meets the specified qualifi. 
cations and is professionally com- 
patible with the ideals of the Society, 
passes its recommendations on to the 
board ot directors. A majority vote 
of the board is required for election, 
Taking cognizance of the fact, how. 
ever, that high journalistic standards 
are not confined to newspapers in 
metropolitan centers, the by-laws 
provide that editors of newspapers 
of metropolitan standards in smaller 
cities and those who make notable 
contributions to journalism are eligi- 
ble. In their case a two-thirds vote 
of the board is necessary for election. 

The maximum number of mem- 
bers allowed from one newspaper is 
four, and that only in a city of 100, 
000 or more population. In cities be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000, one news- 
paper is permitted two memberships; 
and in cities under 75,000, papers are 
restricted to one member each. 

Business of the Society is con- 
ducted mainly by the board of direc- 
tors, by correspondence during the 
year, and at two meetings, one it 
October, usually in Chicago, and the 
other at the annual convention in 
Washington in April when such mat- 
ters as require the vote of the entire 
organization are submitted. The lat- 
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few hours of convention time, leav- 
ing the three days’ sessions free for 
the addresses and discussions which 
fulfill the prime objective of the 
Society—the improvement of stand- 
ards on individual newspapers and 
the profession as a whole. 


Annual Proceedings 

It is in the proceedings of these 
annual meetings that the variegated 
interests and the idiosyncratic char- 
acter of the A.S.N_E. are manifest. 
Any student of the phenomena of 
public opinion would find a wealth 
of material in these proceedings, 
which are published annually by the 
Society. In them he would see the 
editorial mind ranging from the ab- 
stractions of the relationship of the 
press to government, or the challenge 
to editorial idealism implicit in cur- 
rent social ferment, to the concrete 
problem of the proper relationship 
between the editorial direction and 
the circulation department in seeking 
mass sales, or the search for glamor 
for the lovelorn reader of the wo- 
man’s page. 

Naturally, a good part of the 
annual session is devoted to the pur- 
suit by the editors of background in- 
formation on national and interna- 
tional affairs. The highlight for this 
is an off-the-record discussion of 
problems which the President of the 
United States has each year granted 
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the members of the Society. In addi- 
tion to this, high government officials 
come before the membership also 
with the freedom of confidential dis- 
cussion of their problems, because 
the editors, of course, are not report- 
ers but directors of editorial policy 
and confidential discussion best suits 
their purpose. 

Each year the editorial judg- 
ment upon direct problems is ex- 
pressed in a series of resolutions 
which, as the record will show, have 
been of considerable influence in 
shaping and raising the standards 
and ethics of journalism. The gen- 
eral direction of this influence is im- 
plicit in the “Canons of Journalism” 
adopted by the Society which are here 
presented as giving the very best in- 
sight into the objectives of the or- 
ganization: 

CANONS OF JOURNALISM 
The primary function of newspapers 


is to communicate to the human race what 
its members do, feel and think. Journal- 
ism, therefore, demands of its practitioners 
the widest range of intelligence, or knowl- 
edge, and of experience, as well as natural 
and trained powers of observation and rea- 
soning. To its opportunities as a chronicle 
are indissolubly linked its obligations as 
teacher and interpreter. 

To the end of finding some means of 
codifying sound practice and just aspirations 
of American journalism, these canons are 
set forth: 

I 

REspPonsiBILiry—tThe right of a news- 
paper to attract and hold readers is re- 
stricted by nothing but considerations of 
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public welfare. The use a newspaper makes 
of the share of public attention it gains 
serves to determine its sense of responsibil- 
ity, which it shares with every member of 
its staff. A journalist who uses his power 
for any selfish or otherwise unworthy pur- 
pose is faithless to a high trust. 


II 
FREEDOM OF THE Press—Freedom of 
the press is to be guarded as a vital right 
of mankind. It is the unquestionable right 
to discuss whatever is not explicitly forbid- 
den by law, including the wisdom of any 


restrictive statute. 


Ill 

INDEPENDENCE—Freedom from all 
obligations except that of fidelity to the 
public interest is vital. 

1. Promotion of any private interest 
contrary to the general welfare, for what- 
ever reason, is not compatible with honest 
journalism. So-called news communications 
from private sources should not be pub- 
lished without public notice of their source 
or else substantiation of their claims to 
value as news, both in form and substance. 

2. Partisanship, in editorial comment 
which knowingly departs from the truth, 
does violence to the best spirit of American 
journalism; in the news columns it is sub- 
versive of a fundamental principle of the 
profession. 

IV 

Sincerity, TRUTHFULNESS, ACCURACY 
—Good faith with the reader is the foun- 
dation of all journalism worthy of the 
name. 

1. By every consideration of good faith 
a newspaper is constrained to be truthful. 
It is not to be excused for lack of thorough- 
ness or accuracy within its control, or fail- 
ure to obtain command of these essential 
qualities. 

2. Headlines should be fully warranted 
by the contents of the article which they 
surmount. 


V 

IMPARTIALITY-—Sound practice makes 
clear distinction between news reports and 
expressions of opinion. News reports should 
be free from opinion or bias of any kind, 

1. This rule does not apply to so 
called special articles unmistakably devoted 
to advocacy or characterized by a signature 
authorizing the writer's own conclusions 
and interpretation. 


VI 

Farr PLray—A newspaper should not 
publish unofficial charges affecting reputa- 
tion or moral character without opportunity 
given to the accused to be heard; right 
practice demands the giving of such oppor- 
tunity in all cases of serious accusation out- 
side judicial proceedings. 

1. A newspaper should not invade pri- 
vate rights or feeling without sure warrant 
of public right as distinguished from public 
curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of 
a newspaper to make prompt and complete 
correction of its own serious mistakes of 
fact or opinion, whatever their origin. 


Decency—A newspaper cannot ¢s- 
cape conviction of insincerity if while pro- 
fessing high moral purpose it supplies in- 
centives to base conduct, such as are to be 
found in details of crime and vice, publi- 
cation of which is not demonstrably for the 
general good. Lacking authority to enforce 
its canons, the journalism here represented 
can but express the hope that deliberate 
pandering to vicious instincts will encounter 
effective public disapproval or yield to the 
influence of a preponderant professional 
condemnation. 


The present officers of the So 
ciety are: 

A. H. Kirchhofer, President, 
Buffalo Evening News; D. J. Ster- 
ling, Vice-President, Portland (Ore.) 
Journal; Tom Wallace, Second Vice- 
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President, Louisville Times; Dwight 
Marvin, Treasurer, Troy Record; 
M. V. Atwood, Secretary, Gannett 
Newspapers. The directors are: Ed- 
on K. Bixby, Springfield (Mo.) 
News-Leader; Sevellon Brown, Prov- 
idence Journal; Marvin H. Creager, 
Milwaukee Journal; W. S. Gilmore, 
Detroit News; John S. Knight, 
Akron Beacon-Journal; David Law- 
rence, United States News; Grove 
Patterson, Toledo Blade; J. Charles 
Poe, Chattanooga News; William 
Allen White, Emporia Gazette; Cas- 
per S. Yost, St. Louts Globe-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Special mention should be made 
of the Society’s interest in developing 
sandards for schools of journalism. 
For one thing, the reports of the 
proceedings of the Society at its 
annual meetings, published under 
the title of Problems of Journalism, 
are distributed to the schools of jour- 
nalism and in a good many of them 
are used as textbooks. 

Holding before these journalists 
and editors of the future the adopted 
canons and a sense of professional 
responsibilities, the present genera- 
tion of editors undoubtedly will ex- 
ert a decided influence upon the jour- 
nalism of tomorrow. 

Finally, I am mindful of the fact 
that there are two points of view 
upon editorial responsibilities. Thus, 
in one edition of Problems of Jour- 
nalism we find the late distinguished 


editor of Editor and Publisher, Mar- 
len E. Pew, saying: 


A hundred years of free journalism 
has implanted in social psychology the 
justifiable and certain belief that the 
newspaper is a business-plus. Plus 
what? Plus a stewardship of public 
relations that is nowhere else provided 
in the whole scheme of government 
by the consent of the government. 
Plus the definite fact that the news- 
paper, and it alone, stands between 
the public and the public exploiter 
when government fails, as sometimes 
happens. Plus an array of altruistic 
functions that have nothing to do with 
the private ambitions or profits of 
those who own or control newspapers 
and exceed all mercenary ends, but 
concern the prosperity of the man at 
his work, the woman in her home, 
and the child in school or at play. 

Plus all of the spiritual elements of 

human pride and contentment which 

ten thousand times transcend in 
beauty and profit the business affairs 
of life. - 

And we find this editor of edi- 
tors, whose loss is so deeply felt, tak- 
ing to task the materialistic view of 
the editorial function which, he said, 
he had found set forth in this lan- 
guage: 

Business supports the press; business 

pays the fiddler, and, in the end, 

business must be served. So let us 
have done with the lamentations of 
the Utopians over the commercialism 
of the press, and with self-deception 
and hypocrisy on the part of news- 
papermen. The newspaper of today 

is a commercial enterprise, serving a 

commercially minded people in a 

commercial age. 

The world ever has need of prophets, 

but there is no place for them within 

the church. The prophet is a voice 
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crying in the wilderness. His portion 
is the stake, the hemlock, the cross. 
Beware of the prophet who is ac- 
claimed by his own generation. 


The Superior Person, the Misanthrope, 
has no place in the newspaper. If 
you are out of step with your age, if 
you are dismayed, appalled and dis- 
heartened by its folly and its greed; if 
you are convinced that it is your high 
mission to put to rights the out-of- 
joint times, as you value your soul, 
listen to the Inner Voice and cry 
aloud your message, but don’t choose 
the newspaper as your instrument of 


reform. 

Is it not the median truth that 
the modern newspaper, serving first 
the functions of accurately and ob- 
jectively informing the public, is, at 


its best, always a medium of reform, 


but is not and should not be the irre. 
sponsible crusader, no matter for how 
just a cause, if that cause is revoly. 
tionary in character and too destruc. 
tive of existing values? 

But at least the American So 
ciety of Newspaper Editors represents 
the editorial aspiration toward the 
view expressed by Mr. Pew. It rep 
resents the effort at reconciliation of 
altruistic endeavor and _ bread-win. 
ning responsibility. It constitutes ap 
enormous and incalculable power 
with public opinion; and those who 
would probe, as the QuaRTERLY puts 
it, “the nature and working of public 
opinion in the contemporary world,” 
would do well to make it their study. 


THE PRESS AND THE BRITISH 


CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


By FRED S. SIEBERT 


The author is Associate Profes- 
sor of Journalism at the University 
of Illinois. 


One of the first newspaper ref- 
erences to the royal romance which 
later developed into England’s con- 
stitutional crisis appeared in Ed Sul- 
livan’s column in the New York 
Daily News (July 30, 1934), while 
Edward was still Prince of Wales. 
Following the appearance of Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield Simpson’s name in 
the official Court Circular (July 
1936), the American newspapers 


carried occasional headlines such as 
“The Yankee at King Edward's 
Court,” “Baltimore Girl Who Won 
Friendship of King of England,” 
“The King’s Mrs. Simpson.” When 
Mrs. Simpson moved her possessions 
from Bryanston Square to Cumber 
land Terrace, the American press 
for the first time scented the possi- 
bilities. 

American editors were, however, 
still somewhat hesitant about break- 
ing the story. With the filing of the 
suit for divorce at Ipswich on Oc 
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tober 15, all restraints were down. 

The New York Times (October 16) 

reported : 
From Mayfair's most exclusive draw- 
ing rooms to Whitechapel’s most 
plebeian pubs one question was on 
everybody's lips today. It was: “Will 
His Majesty King Edward VIII marry 
Wally when she obtains her divorce 
from Ernest Simpson?” It was re- 
ported today that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury had already talked long 
and earnestly with the fair-haired 
King on the subject of his father’s 
splendid example of devotion to the 
nation. 


William Randolph Hearst, who 
was staying at his castle in Wales, 
telegraphed his editors: “Within a 
few days Mrs. Ernest Simpson of 
Baltimore will obtain her divorce 
decree in England, and some eight 
months thereafter she will be mar- 
tied to King Edward VIII of Eng- 
land.” 

The American press clamored 
for daily coverage. London corre- 
spondents for American dailies and 
press associations, unable to utilize 
their ordinary sources, the London 
dailies, which up to this time had 
carefully refrained from any mention 
of the subject, were forced to rely 
upon surmises, rumors, and conjec- 
tures for their daily file. As the date 
for the abdication approached and 
the silence of the British press con- 
tinued, the American correspondents, 
stimulated by demands 
from American editors, and handi- 
capped by the failure to obtain either 


insistent 


official confirmation or denial, re- 
doubled their efforts to cover “the 
biggest news story since the World 
War.” Editor and Publisher has es- 
timated that roughly 60,000 words 
were transmitted by cable in the 
eighteen-hour period which preceded 
the actual abdication. 


Silence in London 

In the meantime what was the 
British press doing? No mention of 
the association of the Prince of Wales 
with Mrs. Simpson appeared in the 
London newspapers. After Edward's 
accession, the name of the Ameri- 
can woman began to appear in the 
Court Circular. No mention was 
made of the transfer of lodgings. 
The news of the divorce at Ipswich 
was reported without in any way 
involving the monarch. The World's 
Press News, British trade journal, 
declared (October 22) that the Lon- 
don newspapers had been requested 
not to refer to the divorce case. It 
was agreed that nothing should be 
said, except that if one newspaper 
published the news, the others should 
follow. Members of the powerful 
Newspaper Proprietors Association 
decided that because of the immi- 
nence of the coronation and the so- 
cial consequences of reporting the 
divorce, it would be better left un- 
mentioned. 

Late in November the first hints 
of the approaching crisis appeared in 
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strong sentiments on His Majesty’s 


“position.” The next day the News 


Chronicle 
newspapers that the cabinet meet- 


reported from foreign 


ing of the previous Wednesday had 
been concerned not merely with the 
international situation but with an 
internal crisis. 

Following the King’s visit to 
South Wales, the Daily Mail seized 
upon His Majesty’s strong state- 
ments—“something will be done” 
about the depressed areas—to draw 
attention in a leader to the King’s 
energy and what it alleged to be 
the Government’s inertia. The Times 
retaliated the following day by 
pointing out the constitutional ne- 
cessity for His Majesty to accept the 
advice of his cabinet. Still the Brit- 
ish public was in the dark as to 
the facts behind the leaders. 

At 4:30 p.m. December 1 the 
Press Association sent over its wires 
a report of a speech in which the 
Bishop of Bradford openly criticized 
the King. All newspapers carried 
the report of the speech, but com- 
ment was mainly in the Westmin- 
ster press group—the Yorkshire Post, 
Leeds Mercury, and Manchester 
Guardian. On December 3, the 
Times began its quiet build-up to- 
ward abdication in a leader, “King 


and Monarchy”: 





the public prints. The Church Times 
(November 27) expressed in a leader 
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“Even a King is entitled to his 
relaxation and the companionship 
of his friends. What he cannot and 
will not afford—is that the influence 
of the great office which he holds 
should be weakened if ever private 
inclination were to come into con- 
flict with public duty and be allowed 
to prevail.” The following day (De 
cember 4) it was revealed in the 
Times that the “private inclination” 
was a proposed marriage. Mrs. Simp- 
son’s name was not used. 

Friday, December 4, was the first 
big day for the national dailies. In 
a 36-page issue the Daily Sketch de- 
voted 15 pages to the event. The 
Daily Mirror gave 14 pages out of 
32 with four pages of pictures. Seven 
pages in the Daily Express covered 
the situation. The British public was 
finally aware of the nature of the 


crisis. 


Effects of Two Methods 

What were the effects of the 
different methods employed in te- 
porting the affair in England and in 
America? For more than two months 
the American public was kept in- 
formed of the nature of the crisis. 
The romantic aspect of the love af- 
fair had been played up; the con- 
stitutional questions were scarcely 
mentioned. Editorial comment and 
suggested solutions were conspicu- 
ously absent up to December 4. 
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In England the public had had 
at most only three days warning. 
The human interest element was al- 
most totally lacking. The newspa- 
pers on the whole preferred to treat 
the affair as a governmental ques- 
tion upon which they had already 
formulated decided opinions. Ed- 
ward's actions and desires were pub- 
licly criticized before they were pub- 
licly known. 

As soon as the news was out, a 
number of British and colonial news- 
papers began to express editorial 
comments not entirely in line with 
the policy adopted by the Baldwin 
government. The News Chronicle 
(December 3) suggested a morga- 
natic marriage. The Evening News 
of the same date supported the King. 
Outright opposition to abdication 
was expressed by the Evening Star 
on December 4. Another call for a 
morganatic marriage came from the 
Statesman and Nation December 4. 
Most striking on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5, was the Daily Mirror's front 
page headed “God Save the King” 
and carrying a heavy line “Tell Us 
the Facts, Mr. Baldwin,” followed 
by the Prime Minister’s statement 
in Parliament empanelled in bold 
across the page. Beneath this, also in 
heavy type, was “The Nation In- 
sists on Knowing the King’s Full 
Demands and Conditions. The 
Country Will Give You a Verdict.” 


“I Accuse” was the title of an arti- 
cle by Cassandra directed against 
church and government leaders. 
This position was supported by the 
Daily Mail, the News Chronicle and 
the Daily Express. 

Back came the Times and the 
Manchester Guardian on the ground 
that “the projected marriage would 
deeply offend and perplex large num- 
bers of His Majesty’s subjects in 
every part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and would do 
irretrievable damage to the British 
monarchy, which is, after all, the 
greatest link between the different 
members of the Empire. . . .” 

On Monday, December 7, Win- 
ston Churchill’s famed “time and 
patience” speech was carried in the 
London newspapers. By this time 
both the British and colonial press 
were clearly divided into two camps 
—those supporting Mr. Baldwin and 
those in favor of a morganatic mar- 
riage and popularly called the King’s 
Party. Among the former were the 
Times, the Telegraph and the West- 
minster group. Supporting the King 
were the News-Chronicle, Evening 
News, Evening Star, Evening Stand- 
ard, Daily Mirror, Daily Mail, Daily 
Express. These popular newspapers 
commanded more than three times 
the circulation of the former group. 
Their theme was that the King was 
being forced into a corner. The gov- 
ernment papers insisted that these 
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same popular journals were “bring- 
ing the King into politics, that they 
were making the situation an issue 
which would divide the country, in- 
terfere with prosperity, and under- 
mine British influence in world af- 
fairs.” The general attitude of the 
conservative press seemed to be that 
all discussion of possible solutions 
should be avoided in the public 
prints until after final settlement had 
been made. That they were ulti- 
mately unable to enforce this policy 
was attributed to the irascibility of 
the clergy and the influx of Ameri- 
can publications. 

At 3:43 Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 10, the flash “King Abdi- 
cates” was sent over the Reuter net- 
work. At 3:47 a further flash “Duke 
of York succeeds” was sent out, and 
a full statement followed immedi- 
ately. At 3:30 the Evening Standard 
and other evening newspapers were 
on the streets with the “stop press” 
announcement of the abdication. For 
several days following, both groups 
of newspapers indulged in a flood 
of leaders of self-congratulation, of 
disapproval, and of accusation. By 
Tuesday, December 15, press com- 
ment had dropped off except for 
short notes on the whereabouts and 
activities of the Duke of Windsor. 

Two major questions involving 
the press and public opinion emerge 
from the whole affair. First, should 
the British (and Empire) public 


have been given a more prominent 
part in both determining and adopt. 
ing a solution through an early and 
complete recital of the facts? Sec. 
ondly, assuming that the Baldwin so. 
lution was the correct one, could it 
have been achieved with less dis. 
turbance if, for instance, the British 
press had followed the journalistic 
practices which were employed in 
America? 


Two Questions 


The first point goes to the basis 
of democratic and _ representative 
government. The Times insisted that 
the problem was not a matter of poli- 
tics. Sir Edward Moseley demanded 
to know where and how the govern- 
ment got its mandate to decide the 
question. Im a pure democracy the 
matter should have been submitted 
to the people. The Baldwin govern- 
ment, however, feared the domestic 
and colonial reverberations. Better 
to decide the question without pub 
licity and then publicly justify the 
solution. The British national char 
acter and the British press made this 
possible. 

Journalistically the London 
newspapers cannot be justified in the 
self-imposed (but government spon- 
sored) silence. Under the theory of 
a free press, it is the duty of news 
papers to inform the public of the 
facts in all major crises before the 
solutions are adopted. This the Lon- 
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don press failed to do. The tardy 
outburst of opposition after so many 
months of silence merely accentuated 
the dereliction from the generally ac- 
cepted standards of social obligation. 

On the second point there can 
be unending argument. Taking the 
position of the Times and Telegraph, 
that the settlement of the crisis was 
a cabinet matter to be solved in the 
privacy of Downing Street, could 
such a solution as was finally evolved 
have been effected more easily and 
with less disturbance if the news- 
papers had been encouraged at an 
early date to take the British and 
Empire public into their confidence? 
Innumerable subjects of His Majesty 
would probably have been saved em- 
barrassment. Confronted with the 
stories appearing in American news- 
papers, the incredulous Englishman 
was quick to see the absence of fac- 
tual confirmation. The stories were 
dismissed as “newspaper talk.” Nei- 
ther the King, his ministers, nor 
the London newspapers gave the 
Englishman any reason to suspect 
that what was being published in 
the American newspapers was based 
in part at least on fact. His months 
of scofing at the American press 
served only to make his retraction 
more difficult. 

On the other hand the continued 
silence of the British press made it 
possible for the government to work 


out a solution relatively free from 


the violent hysteria which was bound 
to follow the publication of the de- 
tails of the affair. 

Commented the New York 
Daily News: “The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the British press handled 
the Simpson story clumsily, mistak- 
enly, and cravenly. It sought to sup- 
press one of the biggest news stories 
of modern times—because British 
publishers didn’t think their public 
could be trusted to know the story.” 
The World’s Press News retorted 
(December 17): “They (the Ameri- 
can newspapers) have achieved ‘free- 
dom’ while we have been shackled: 
What has this freedom brought 
them? They have unseated a King, 
they have brought contumely upon a 
fine old institution, and they have 
‘unshipped’ all their smart society 
from Court circles for our time at 
least.” 

Out of the mélée one fact is 
patent. The tremendous development 
in world communication as well as 
the energy and industry of world 
journalism makes it impracticable 
for any government to keep secret 
a crisis of major importance. The 
British government may have been 
able to count on the British press, but 
it could not count on the American 
press. Infinite embarrassment and 
much international ill feeling would 
have been saved had the story broken 
at home rather than abroad. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


This department covers the activities of specialists in the art of opinion. 
management such as advertisers, public relations counsel, and fund-rais. 
ers. Special attention is given to reports and studies of their techniques, 
and to their own exposition of public opinion trends and problems, 


PUBLICIZING HUMAN NEEDS 


By MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN 


Mrs. Routzahn is director of 
the Department of Social Work In- 
terpretation of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and secretary of the So 
cial Work Publicity Council. 


The plight of one family or one 
person vividly described in a news- 
paper story seldom fails to bring a 
quick and generous outpouring of 
sympathy from newspaper readers. 
Yet every beneficiary of social work 
is an individual in trouble of some 
sort, or in need of services and op- 
portunities which more privileged 
people secure for themselves. He is 
a human being in whom his fellow 
citizens might conceivably become 
deeply interested. Fewer of them 
would advocate the bare subsistence 
relief allowance, or tolerate the airless 
bedroom or the overcrowded hospital 
ward to which he is condemned if 
they could be brought face to face 
with him as a person. 

Between this individual and the 
citizens who are asked to pay for the 


services he needs through gifts or 
taxes, many barriers intervene—gov- 
ernment departments and social 
agencies; statistical estimates of how 
many of his kind there are at a 
given moment; categories which re- 
duce him to a unit for treatment 
(such as the transient, the delin- 
quent, the homeless); and abstract 
terms like “group work,” “case 
work,” “old age assistance,” applied 
to the services provided for him. The 
very fact that human need has been 
front-page news for five or six years 
has tended to deaden rather than 
to arouse compassion toward it. Not 
only has need become too familiar, 
but also headlines throughout the 
depression have consistently te 
minded the taxpayers of the cost 
to them of service to the unemployed, 
not of the disheartening experiences 
endured by people like themselves. 

The publicity worker whose task 
it is to get understanding and sup 
port for some form of social service 
must break through these barriers 
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and bring out from time to time an 
individual story selected to lend real- 
ity to the mass picture. Many media 
for reaching the public with personal 
stories are at the publicity worker's 
disposal. They include conversation, 
meetings, letters, pamphlets, radio 
programs, the newspaper, and maga- 
zines. Many forms of expression are 
available also to make these accounts 
interesting: the short-short-story, the 
one-act play or sketch, the photo- 
graph and motion picture, among 
others. There is ample source mate- 
rial in records of social agencies for 
expression in all forms, all media. 


Human Interest 

With excellent reasons and ap- 
parently unlimited opportunity for 
injecting human interest into pub- 
licity, social work finds its use a 
baffling problem. Obviously it is 
neither possible nor desirable to 
bring to public attention every in- 
dividual in need of service. Those 
who will best represent a large num- 
ber of people in similar difficulties 
must be selected. It is in choosing 
his examples, and in deciding what 
and how much should be told about 
the affairs of each, that the publicity 
worker's troubles begin. On the one 
hand he must make his selections 
with full awareness of public prefer- 
ences and prejudices. On the other 
he must respect the individual’s right 
to privacy, and the confidential na- 
ture of the social agency’s records. 
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With the public attitude in 
mind, he must limit his selection to 
“worthy” people, those in trouble 
through no fault of their own. So- 
cial agencies expend a great deal of 
effort in treatment of cases which do 
not meet the average person’s idea 
of worthiness. There are, for exam- 
ple, the cases in which venereal dis- 
ease is a complicating factor. If one 
adult in ten has syphilis as the United 
States Public Health Service tells 
us, there must be many such cases 
under the care of both public and 
private agencies. 

One family society, the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor of New York, has re- 
cently made a courageous experiment 
in telling its supporters that more 
than $20,000 of their money has gone 
into the care of 215 families in which 
syphilis was known to be a prob- 
lem. The approach to this announce- 
ment is made with due regard to ac- 
cepted moral standards: 

Fact is, nice people do have syphilis. 

Dr. Parran estimates that fully 50 


per cent of all syphilitic infections are 
innocently acquired. . . . 


Note that in the chart on the inside 
pages of this bulletin we show 
A.1L.C.P.'s services to six syphilitic per- 
sons. Five of these acquired it inno- 
cently. . . .} 


_ 


Syphilis—and the “Conspiracy of Si- 
lence.” A.1.C.P. Bulletin, published for 
members of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
105 E. 22d St., New York. 1937. 
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A glance through the briefly told 
stories of cases selected for the New 
York Times's last annual Christmas 
appeal for the neediest reveals many 
references to innocently acquired af- 
blindness, 


flictions—heart trouble, 


tuberculosis, and accidents. 


“Worthiness” 

The publicity worker’s conces- 
sion to the demand for stories of de- 
serving cases is out of key with the 
fundamental philosophy of social 
work itself. The “judgmental” atti- 
tude, as it is commonly called, is 
wholly discarded by professional so- 
cial workers. They search for worth 
in people as something to work with, 
not worthiness as a basis for selecting 
people to be helped. An excellent 
technique for breaking down intoler- 
ance toward the undeserving is illus- 
trated in the Miss Bailey articles ap- 
pearing regularly in the Midmonthly 
Survey magazine. Miss Bailey, a 
character created by Gertrude 
Springer, has for several years 
brought humor, commonsense, and 
a liking for people to an interpreta- 
tion of the work of local relief offices. 
Here she finds harassed social work- 
ers trying to fit the new ideas of 
social security and adequate relief 
into tight-lipped communities, rig- 
idly definite in their standards of hu- 
man behavior. 

Miss Bailey has gathered a con- 
siderable following of readers who 


find it pleasant and exhilarating tw 
identify their outlook on human na. 
ture with her understanding one to 
ward “no account” people. Take 
the Martins,® “just trash,” according 
to the school principal. There were 
seven children and no visible father, 
“though Mrs. Martin says her hus 
band drops in now and then,” living 
in a shack with no regular meals, 
or regular beds. Readers share Miss 
Bailey's hope that just the way Mrs. 
Martin had fixed up her “parlor” 
(a place of business, really, where the 
children were not allowed to go), 
suggests that she might keep a de- 
cent house if she had an incentive. 

We've moved the whole outfit over 

to the other side of the county t 

a place where nobody knows they're 

trash. We found a five-room hous 

and we allowed Mrs. Martin money 
for repairs and furnishings, doing it 
her own way, and driving her own 
bargains. She’s been a wonder. Would 
you believe it, every room has cur 
tains and calendars, and dime stor 
vases, and there are regular beds and 

a dining table. She gets $71 a month, 

cash money, for the children, and 

darn it, I believe she’s going to make 
good. 

A number of case-working agen- 
cies throughout the country, com 
cerned with the harshness of the 
public’s attitude toward people like 
the Martins, are experimenting with 


methods of presenting to inner 


2“Children Aren't Trash,” by Gertrude 
Springer. Midmonthly Survey, March 1937. 
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of board members and 


groups 
friends close-up pictures of families 
like these, showing them as a trained 
social worker sees them. An effec- 
tive and widely used method is the 
presentation in dramatic form of an 
unfinished story. The sketch is fol- 
lowed by discussion, or questions 
and answers, which bring out ways 
of putting to work the strengths 
found in individuals or in family re- 
lations. 

All of this, however, is adapted 
to the small picked group of already 
interested people. Publicity which 
goes to a wider public, and especially 
that which is directed toward getting 
immediate support, stays safely 
within accepted standards of worth 
in its choice of stories. This is not 
hard to do, since both public and 
private agencies serve many more 
such people than the public is wont 
to believe. Yet publicity which ap- 
pears to agree with, or at least to 
accept, approved conduct as a re- 
quirement of giving service, helps to 
retard social work in reaching its 
goal of help to every individual ac- 
cording to his need. 

The worthiness demanded by 
the giving public as a condition of 
its support of social work is not in 
itself an appealing attribute. Apathy 
toward people in trouble persists un- 


less they are likable, as well as hon- 
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est and good. This is fully recog- 
nized in the selection of types for 
photographs and stories to accom- 
pany appeals for funds. The roto- 
gravure pages, and the illustrated 
booklets of the community fund 
campaign, show a freckle-faced boy 
whose irresistible grin exposes a 
missing front tooth, a frail and sweet 
old couple clinging affectionately to 
each other, and a wholesome young 
mother with clean, fresh-faced chil- 
dren. In the stories we meet Tommy, 
a manly little chap, or Mike, whose 
friends call him a swell guy. Betty 
is an adorable child with big and 
wistful brown eyes. 

In limiting its choice to attrac- 
tive types, money-raising publicity 
runs into the same blind alley as it 
does in the matter of good behavior; 
it leaves undone the task of making 
friends for such rejected unfortunates 
as the foreign born, the mentally ill, 
the aggressive and demanding, the 
ungrateful, and hosts of others not 
represented by the gentle grand 
mothers and pretty babies who are 


stock figures of campaign literature. 


One Solution 

One method of avoiding the 
whole issue is to sketch characters 
in shadowy outlines, while the ca- 
lamities which have befallen them 
are told concretely and vividly. The 
reader may then people the story 











with types of his own choosing. This 
vagueness of characterization is 
greatly preferred by the social work- 
ers whose first concern is the pro- 
tection of their clients from harmful 
The 


money-raisers for 


publicity. demands of the 


“case stories to 
use in publicity” and the occasional 
disastrous results of using reluctantly 
yielded stories, have built up a strong 
resistance to all publicity on the part 
of many practitioners of social case 
work. The clients are their affair; 
the public, accustomed to identifying 
its Opinions, its interests, its sym- 
pathies with personality, is not. 

A long, and sometimes bitter 
conflict between newspapers and so- 
cial workers has fed its irritations 
largely on this point of view. The 
most understanding newspaperman 
among a group who recently ex- 
pressed opinions, mostly unfavorable, 
about social workers, went straight 
to the point: 

I think newspapers and social workers 


will always be at war on the person- 


ality issue. Newspapers live on per- 


sonalities. A story without a name 


means nothing. Social workers in the 
gold mines 


nature of their work are 


of human interest stories. But no so- 
cial worker wort of the name will 
ever permit the private life of a client 
to be used as an advertisement for 
the social organization.® 


The protective attitude toward 
clients does not apply to every form 


of social work. Achievement stories 
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may often be told, especially tho 
of people who have overcome physi 
cal handicaps. Stories and pictures 
of young children can sometimes lx 
used, especially in large cities, 
One of the few organizations 
which can give newspaper editors 
all the real stories of real people they 
want is the Boy Scouts of America, 
Whether we see scouts in a color. 
ful and news-making jamboree, or 
one by one engaged in rescues and 
other feats of courage and adven- 
ture, they make good copy, good 
newsreels and good camera studies, 
Even these boys, however, remain 
anonymous so far as their personal 


lives are concerned. 


Use of the Radio 
Radio offers a better medium 
than the newspaper for maintaining 
anonymity, and radio welcomes the 
true story, preferably with those in 
trouble coming in person before the 
microphone to tell their own difh- 
culties. Yet, even under these more 
favorable conditions, social workers 
are dubious about encouraging per- 
sonal appearances of their clients. 
The secretary of one family society 
recently reported to a group of social 
case workers on an experiment in 
inviting clients to give personal tes- 
3“What Some Newspaper Men Think 
of Social Workers,” by Earl Minderman. 


Social Work Publicity Council, 130 E 
22d St., New York. December 1936. 
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timony before the microphone to the 
value of social work. After describ- 
ing the many safeguards with which 
the project was surrounded, and its 
apparent success in satisfying the 
radio station, the listeners and the 


dients themselves, the secretary con- 


cludes: 
Please do not get the idea that we 
favor this form of interpretation, for 
we question the wisdom of it very 


seriously. It was because we were not 
sure we were being fair to our clients 
them so carefully, 


that we selected 


keeping before us constantly the dam- 


age that might be done to them, But 


of this we are sure: only a few clients 


out of many hundred could go 


through with the broadcasts and only 


a few case work rs out of many were 


willing to participate. 

Meanwhile many social agen- 
cies, with the cooperation of broad- 
casting companies, are producing 
dramatic sketches based on actual 
cases. The Chicago Social Work Pub- 
licity Council has for two seasons 
presented a series of weekly sketches, 
called “Other People’s Money,” over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
Chicago station. The stories are sup- 
plied by social agencies. In other 
cities, community funds sponsor pro- 
grams making use of case material. 
As in other forms of publicity, ap- 
proved characters whose troubles are 
not of their own making are pre- 


sented to radio audiences. 
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Search for Substitutes 

The obstacles here enumerated in- 
terfere greatly with the effective use 
of true stories to “substitute on an 
extended scale for those intimate en- 
counters of direct perception which 
are the basis of any understanding 
men have of each other.”* The stories 
which can be told in social work 
publicity so seldom provide a sub- 
stitute for intimate encounters with 
the people most in need of being 


understood. 


Public Confused 


The public is confused about 
the mentally ill, resentful of unso- 
cial behavior, and suspicious of those 
who need assistance over long peri- 
ods. If these people are brought to 
public attention as individuals at all, 
they usually appear at a clisadvantage 
because they have broken the law, or 
have protested too much, or leaned 
too long on their shovels while road- 
mending. 

It would be an excellent thing 
if social workers, with their trained 
insight into causes of objectionable 
behavior, could find a way to give 
the public their own more reasonable 
interpretation of it in the form of 
human interest stories. 

*“Human Interest Stories and Democ- 


racy,” by Helen MacGill Hughes. Pustic 
Opinion Quarterty. April 1937. 














THE “QUARTERLY” AND 
By DERO A. SAUNDERS 


Mr. Saunders is a New York 
public relations counsellor. 


There are numerous indications 
of the enormously increased prestige 
which the field of public relations 
has gathered unto itself recently. 
Specifically, no newspaper comment- 
ing on the death of the elder Rocke- 
feller failed to pay significant trib- 
ute to Ivy Lee. Various groups, both 
industrial and philanthropic, have 
created new public relations depart- 
ments, or broadened their responsi- 
bility where they already existed. 

At such a time, and indeed as an 
indicator of its times, has come the 
birth of Tue Pustic Opinton Quar- 
TERLY. Its contributors number both 
those who are interested in public 
opinion as students and those who 
attempt to manipulate it as public 
relations counsellors. If these two 
groups have the greatest competence 
in the field, then their attempt to 
create their own professional journal 
will reveal in minutiae their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

To professional public relations 
counsellors and newspapermen I 
voice the fairy plaint of Rapunzel’s 
lover to “let down your hair.” No- 
tably in the contribution on banking 
by Gurden Edwards in the April is- 


sue, there is a tendency to editorial- 


ITS FIELD 


ize which is out of place in a pro- 
fessional magazine. For example, 
“The fact remains that unwise ac- 
tions and improper practices, rather 
of the few than of the many, and 
vociferous criticisms, whether by sin- 
cere reformers or demagogic agita- 
tors, have created in the public mind 
a difficult heritage for all bankers.” 
Would not the sentence have been 
better stripped of its emotional 
terms? I offer a suggestion: “The 
fact remains that unwise actions and 
practices, coupled with strong criti- 
cism, have created in the public 
mind,” etc. I do not wish to detract 
from the value of the factual mate- 
rial presented in Mr. Edwards’s arti- 
cle, though this might have been 
more carefully analyzed. Other con- 
tributions, such as Arthur Krock’s 
“Press vs. Government—A Warn- 
ing,” do not possess Mr. Edwards's 
leaven of factual data, descending 
to tub-thumping and almost-hysteri- 
cal emotional appeals. 

The professional public relations 
counsellors must realize that THE 
Pusiic Opinion QUARTERLY is not 
another place for press-releases. The 
appeals which they can make in 
popular media die once they are 
transplanted into critical professional 


ground. It may be that such detach- 
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ment is either impossible or impoli- 
tic on the part of those managing 
industrial public relations; if so, then 
their contributions will have an enor- 
mously increased value when limited 
to the technical problems of induc- 
ing a certain public orientation, irre- 
spective of the place of that orien- 
tation in a larger scheme of values. 


Credits 
Other types of article deserve 
unstinted praise and commendation. 
I refer to A. M. Crossley’s “Straw 
Polls in 1936,” Ralph Casey’s “Re- 
publican Propaganda in the 1936 
Campaign,” Carl Friedrich’s “Agri- 
cultural Basis of Emotional Nation- 
alism,” and the general surveys writ- 
ten or conducted by the editors. 
Crossley’s discussion of 1936 straw 
polls illustrated the soundest com- 
bination of technical information 
and constructive philosophy that I 
have yet seen in the field of public 
opinion—namely, the use of a science 
of public opinion not in manipulat- 
ing that opinion but in making our 
government sensitive to it. 
Advertising comes within the 
field of public relations, certainly in 
its general perspectives if not in its 
specific technical means. And ad- 
vertising poses in a nutshell the 
which _ public 


must solve. No better example is 


problems relations 


needed than the discussion of “Re- 


cent Trends in Advertising,” by Dr. 
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James W. Young of the University 
of Chicago, in the April issue of 
the Quarterty. Dr. Young has no- 
ticed (he could hardly help but no 
tice!) the increasing use of the sub- 
jective appeal in advertising as a 
means “of adding a value not in 
the product.” Advertising is expected 
to provide the individual desirability 
which will make one product sell 
in preference to its nearly identical 
competitor. 

Close examination will, I feel, 
indicate the serious dangers in such 
a type of appeal. Dr. Young takes 
the position that this subjective value 
(“the satisfaction to be secured from 
using the soap Marlene Dietrich 
uses”) is not a measurable, objec- 
tive quantity; but that is beside the 
point. In nearly all such advertis- 
ing, there is the explicit or implicit 
reasoning that this subjective de- 
sirability is a result of the objec- 
tive qualities of the product. The 
soap is not urged upon you because 
Marlene Dietrich uses it; it is either 
stated or implied that the soap pos 
sesses certain qualities which will 
make you as beautiful as Marlene 
Dietrich. 

Thus posed, the problem of the 
“subjective” appeal in advertising 
takes on a different aspect. Instead 
of appearing merely as naive or dis- 
tasteful, it begins to have the omi- 
nous ring of untruth. Instead of de- 


scribing the product, advertising is 
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put in the position of creating re- 
putedly imaginary values. Thus ad- 
vertising more and more lays itself 
open, through its increasing amounts 
of “subjective” copy, to the very 
charges of the consumer services. 

This 


larger implications for the entire 


problem, however, has 
field of public relations. Succinctly 
stated, it is the question whether 
the basic task of the public relations 
counsellor is to shape and fashion 
the policies of his clients until they 
merit public commendation, or 
whether he shall use the tools of his 
trade in building favorable public 
opinion regardless of its background. 
Shall he help his client to change as 
the world changes, or shall he build 
values where they may not exist? 
Shall he communicate or create? 

In the industrial field there are 
far too many firms which take the 
latter position, who regard their pub- 
lic relations (as well as their adver- 
tising) departments with a “here-it- 
is-now-sell-it-damn-you” attitude. 
The status of public relations coun- 
sellors with clients of this sort is 
doubly unfortunate, for not only 
must they work with an unchange- 
able fait accompli, but succeeding 
revelations fan the flames of popu- 
lar suspicion toward all industrial 
attempts at improved public rela- 
tions. 

The industrial public relations 


counsellor can look for leadership in 
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this question to the tactics of philan- 
thropic and educational institutions. 
This is obvious, because such insti. 
tutions ordinarily give no tangible 
return for sums which they receive, 
beyond the mental satisfaction ag. 
cruing to the giver. Therefore the 
question of their public relations js 
a life and death matter to them, far 
more than to a business group whose 
primary concern is with the output 
of goods and services. 


Lesson from Philanthropy 
Progressive philanthropies are 
certainly coming to realize that the 
first job of a public relations depart. 
ment is to examine their own struc- 
tures for basic weaknesses, and then 
(not before) to go to the public. 
John Price Jones, in the January, 
and John C. Brown, in the April is 
sues of the Quarrercy, bring this 
problem sharply to the fore. Mr. 
Brown, in particular, devotes a sub- 
stantial portion of his article to the 
story of a hospital whose fund-tais 
ing suffered badly because of a cer- 
tain “officialism and general cold- 
ness” by its staff toward the patients 
—a fault easily correctable. He also 
states one of the precepts of a good 
public relations program to be “will- 
ingness to set one’s house in order 
if intelligent criticism reveals the ne- 


cessity.” This would indicate that 


industrial public relations counsel- 
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lors, following the lead of the philan- 
thropies, should insist upon search- 
ing self-criticism as the first step in 
a program. This approach is ren- 
dered more important and potentially 
productive in view of the fact that 
public disfavor is often due not to 
basic policies, but to the trivial care- 
industrial in 


lessnesses of 


their everyday contacts with the 


groups 


public. 

It is not even necessary to go 
by analogy to the philanthropies for 
guidance in this question. Some of 
the men in the field of industrial 
public relations have recognized that 
the older attitude toward public re- 
lations as a hit-or-miss promotion 
scheme is worse than futile. Edward 
L. Bernays, in the April Quarrerty, 
develops the thesis that “private busi- 
ness is a public trust.” The reverse 
of this coin, when applied to pub- 
lic relations specifically, is that the 
first duty of public relations is to- 
ward the public. 


Needed: a Code of Ethics 

This amounts to no more and 
no less than the building of a body 
of professional ethics governing the 
general field through mutual con- 
sent; ethics general in formulation, 
but precise in application. It may be 
objected that such a development is 
only a visionary possibility, almost 
unrealizable because of the financial 


connection between industrial groups 
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and their public relations counsellors. 
No doubt this objection carries grave 
weight, but other responsible profes- 
sions have been able to build secure 
and stable sets of ethics, and the pub- 
lic relations field must do the same 
if it is to achieve a like measure 
of usefulness and respect. 


Job for the “Quarterly” 

The development of such a body 
of ethics should be one of the pri- 
mary objectives of Tue Pustic 
Opinion Quarrerty. To make a 
here-and-now suggestion, there 
should be at least a portion of each 
QuarTERLy devoted to critical com- 
ments from its audience, where com- 
mon discussion from widely differ- 
ing angles might evaluate recent 
trends in the field, and so lay the 
groundwork for a nucleus of pro- 
fessional standards. The usefulness 
of such a section is enhanced by the 
fact that its contributors, like the 
general body of readers, would be a 
weli-informed group intimately con- 
nected with the field. 

This development of profes- 
sional ethics is in complete harmony 
with the basic purpose of the Quar- 
rer_y. As I understand it, that pur- 
pose is to bring the student and 
measurer of public opinion into the 
closest intellectual cooperation with 
those who manipulate it, the profes- 


sional public relations counsellors. 








No marriage, of course, could be 
technically more sound. And yet, I 
feel that it will fail to achieve the 
success it deserves unless it results 
also in a real appreciation for the 
quite grave responsibilities which re- 
cent years have laid at the door of 
Without in the 
least minimizing the vision of many 


public relations. 


PRESS RELATIONS AND A 


By EDWARD C. KIENLE 


Mr. Kienle was concerned, as 
associate counsel, in the events de- 
scribed in this article. 

Seldom does a wedding attract 
that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., to Miss 


national attention as did 
Ethel duPont. The appetite of the 
public for news was not easily satis- 
hed. Early stories appearing in the 
daily press more than hinted at fam 
ily disapproval of the match, al- 
though little justification could be 
found for material of this kind. In 
many cases the allegations proved 
embarrassing. 

It was reasoned that in the ab 
sence of factual yet innocuous n. ws, 
many publications would be driven 
to build stories on rumor and threads 
of truth. This is no indictment, but 
without an official source, one guess 
appeared as good as another. 

A month before the wedding 


was scheduled to take place, and 


of its pioneers, I suspect that the 
public relations field today is in an 
analogous position to that of men 
who have had greatness thrust upon 
them. Its ability to develop a use. 
ful set of ethics will be its sole hope 
of retaining its recently acquired 
prestige, when more critical days re. 


turn. 


WEDDING 


after a deluge of press inquiries too 
numerous to acknowledge, counsel 
was retained. Suggestions were made 
that authentic matter be periodically 
released and that all press requests 
be answered accurately and promptly. 
And, most important, that members 
of papers and syndicates be consulted 
to determine how the press itself 
would like to have the assignment 
handled. 

After notifying leading newspa- 
pers and syndicates in the East of 
the establishment of a press bureau 
in the Hotel duPont in Wilmington, 
a comprehensive program was pre- 
pared. Five aspects presented them- 
selves as important: 

1. Factual data on duPont genealogy, 

schools and interests of the couple, 
etc., were combined with answers & 
inquiries received from news agencies 
and mimeographed for distribution 
to the mailing list of about one hun- 


dred. 
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2. A schedule of releases on current 
activities of the couple and others in- 
terested in the wedding was also pre- 
pared. Included were the plans of 
dressmakers, florists, the caterer, the 
vintner, and various people whose 
aid had been enlisted. 


3. Arrangements were made for twen- 
ty-four-hour operation of the press 
bureau, notably for the purpose of 
being on hand when individual pa- 
pers called or wired for information 
or confirmation on special stories. 
4. A conference was planned with 
Philadelphia representatives of the 
four leading photographic services to 
discuss the kinds of pictures required 
by them. 
5. Considering the limited capacity 
of the tiny church in which the cere- 
mony was to be held, it became ap- 
parent that some plan of press proce- 
dure for the day of the wedding would 
have to be prepared. The church, 
which barely accommodates three 
hundred, would hold few guests if all 
requests for press passes were granted. 
Further, it was considered desirable 
to assure the many prominent guests 
at the reception of reasonable pro- 
tection from inquiring reporters and 
candid cameras. 
Caterers, florists, musicians, dress- 
makers, and others lending their 
services were asked to release noth- 
ing directly to the papers. Their re- 
spective stories were obtained by 
counsel and released periodically and 
simultaneously to all interested agen- 
cies. As soon as the names of the 
bridal party members were avail- 
able, they too were released in news 
form. An average of one release every 
three days was maintained, and no 
eflort was made to play up or tone 
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down stories. The only news mate- 
rial which was knowingly withheld 
until the day of the wedding, gave 
details of the bridal gown, costumes 
of the bridal party, and the guest 
lists. 

As a result of the conference 
with Philadelphia representatives of 
Acme Newspictures, Times Wide 
World, Associated Press News Pho- 
tos, and International News Photos, 
it was decided that two photographic 
sessions be granted. On the first oc- 
casion, Miss duPont posed on the 
grounds of “Owls Nest,” the family 
home, for about fifteen pictures 
which were distributed in equal sets 
of prints to the four participating 
services. The operation was repeated 
later in the month when the groom- 
elect was able to be present. The 
photographer was retained by coun- 
sel, although full consideration was 
given to the suggestions of the serv- 
ices concerning their preferences and 
requirements. Two days prior to the 
wedding, photographs of Miss 
duPont in her bridal costume were 
also given to the services for copy- 
ing and distribution. Release dates 
were strictly observed and none of 
these pictures was used until five 
o'clock of the wedding day. 

Follows briefly the plan of press 
procedure for the wedding ceremony 
and the reception. Although it de- 
nied certain privileges to individual 
papers and magazines, it facilitated 


Oe ee ey, 








smooth operation and assured a max- 
imum of national coverage with a 


minimum of representat ion: 


1. One news writer each from the 
Associated Press, United Press, and 
International News Service was in 
vited to attend the wedding. Another 
person, clected by the representatives 
in Wilmington, attended the ceremony 
and transmitted bulletins by wire 
from the parish house to the general 
press location at “Owls Nest,” about 


four miles away. A wire for each of 


' 


these was available in the parish house. 


2. Photographers who were present at 
the church in a specin d zone oppo- 
site the entrance included two each 
from Acme, Wide 


tional, and Associated Press. Two 


World, Interna- 


newsreel cameramen from each of the 
following concerns were also present 
on the church grounds: Pathé, Movie- 
tone, Paramount, Universal, and News 
of the Day. No photographers or 
cameramen were permitted in the 
church. 


2, One news writer cach from the As- 
sociated Press, United Press, and In- 
ternational News Service was invited 
to attend the reception. One person 
elected by the representatives at the 
general press location was also pres- 
ent to report for the group. No pho- 
tographers were permitted at the re- 
ception. The family photographer 
made a group picture, however, which 
was given to the four participating 
photo services. 

4. The telegraph con 
? 


anies erected a 
arge tent near “Owls Nest” where 
about sixty persons representing news- 
papers, magazines, and syndicates as- 
sembled, and wh typewriters, ta- 
yles, and refreshments were provided 
The location was in full view of the 
procession of cars which moved slowly 
toward the gate of the estate. Bulle- 


tins from the wedding and the re- 


ception were being constantly deliy- 
ered to this location with the result 
that many of the stories read as ex- 


cellent eye-witness accounts. Twenty- 


six wires of the two telegraph com- 


panies located here carried a total file 


of almost 200,000 words during the 


twelve-hour period. 

A program of this kind may be 
variously debated. From the point 
of view of the client it was a helpful 
and necessary office, but its value to 
the press may be held in some ques- 
tion. Naturally enough, the possi- 
bility of a paper scooping another 
was almost nil. Not much exclusive 
matter found its way to print. Every 
effort was made to give equal as 
sistance to all news-gathering agen- 
cies. 

On the other hand, it is fair to 
suppose that much more news re- 
sulted, news of an authentic and 
sometimes intimate kind. Also, the 
value to the press of a convenient 
place to make inquiries and to ob- 
tain other assistance, must not be 
underestimated. 

In preparing the entire program, 
the wishes of newsmen were always 
considered. Indeed, the plan was 
frequently altered in response to re- 
quests which could be granted in 
fairness to all. The execution of the 
entire undertaking would have been 
impossible without the willing as- 
sistance of the many representatives 
who were assigned to Wilmington 


for the wedding. 
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ASSOCIATION OF PUBLICITY DIRECTORS 


By WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


The author is a member of the 
New York publicity firm of William 
H. Baldwin and Brewster S. Beach. 


After a succession of false starts 
initiated by various individuals and 
groups over the past several years, 
an organization of publicity men was 
formed in the spring of 1936, which 
has not only survived its first year 
but is steadily growing. Known as 
the National Association of Accred- 
ited Publicity Directors, Inc., it is 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York and has its headquarters at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Affiliated chapters are forming 
in other states, and requests for addi- 
tional charters are being received. 
Its membership already includes the 
men responsible for the public rela- 
tions activities of scientific and re- 
search associations as well as of lead- 
ing corporations in the national and 
international fields of industry and 
transportation. The stated objects of 
the Association are: 

1. To provide opportunity for re- 

search, discussion and study of the 

problems of the publicity profession. 

2. To formulate, promote and inter- 

pret to business, to the public, and to 

the press, (a) The objectives, pos- 
sibilities, and functions of publicity 

in disseminating information, im- 

proving public relations, and increas- 

ing sales; and (b) The publicity di- 

rector’s obligation to his client or 
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employer and to the press and the 

public. 

3. To promote and maintain the 

highest standards of service and con 

duct by all members of the publicity 
profession. 

4. To exchange ideas and experiences 

and to collect and disseminate infor- 

mation of value to the publicity pro- 
fession or the public. 

5. To promote an enlarged and 

friendly intercourse within the pro- 

fession. 

Active membership is limited to 
those who have been engaged in rec- 
ognized publicity or public relations 
work for five years and who at the 
time of applying for membership are 
either (a) The chief executive officer 
of a professional or public relations 
corporation or concern, or any part 
ner of a partnership of similar nature, 
or (b) The director of publicity or 
public relations on the staff of a busi- 
ness corporation, association, partner- 
ship or concern. 

Business associates of members 
are ineligible for active membership 
but may become associate members. 
Provision is made for the authoriza- 
tion both of geographical chapters 
and of “specialty groups consisting 
of the members who specialize in 
any branch of the profession or who 
use similar channels or methods of 
operation.” Active management of 
the Association is “vested in an exec- 


utive vice-president who shall not be 
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connected with any member of the 
publicity profession” and who is re- 
sponsible to the board of fifteen 
directors. 

So much for the Association’s 
by-laws which in toto provide the 
usual comprehensive structure of or 
ganization. In actual practice the 
Association functions informally at 
luncheon and dinner meetings, and 
it is generally agreed that this policy 
can be credited with the continuing 
vitality of the Association. On occa- 
sion guest speakers are invited to 
participate in the meetings, and they 
have varied from the personnel of- 
ficer of a large oil company to the 
representative of a press-clipping ser 
vice who discovered that his 
audience had much to tell him. 

Those who have been at all reg 
ular at the meetings are in general 
agreement that they are worth while 
as much for the shop talk among the 
members as for the contributions 


from the outside speakers. Exchange 


of experiences and information and 
discussion of problems have led in 
several instances to definite coopera. 


tion which has benefited both mem. 


bers of the Association and their 
clients. 
More frequent meetings are 


therefore being arranged for fall and 
winter. In the meantime and at all 
times the members bear lightly the 
rather overpowering name of their 
organization. Therein lies possibly 
the spirit of survival of the National 
Association of Accredited Publicity 
Directors, Inc., which already serves 
its membership well and which is 
serving the press and the public 
effectively through the raising of 
standards and the improvement of 
methods in the development of pub- 
lic relations for business and indus. 
try in the United States and in sup- 
plying a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the profession and the indi- 


viduals in it. 


HOW A STATE PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
POPULARIZED CONSERVATION 


By CHRISTIE P. HOLWAY 


Mr. Holway, who lives in Mil- 
waukee, directed the publicity cam- 
paign described in this article. 

In 1935, Wisconsin was about 
the only state in the union with nat- 
ural vacation facilities not publiciz- 


ing those facilities. When, the fol- 


lowing year, the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture appropriated $50,000 for pub- 
licizing the state’s recreational attrac- 
tions no one, it seems safe to say, 
visualized completely in the early 
weeks the significance of the pro 


gram that was to be developed. 
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appropriation was 


The 


handed to the Conservation Depart- 


new 


ment to administer. It was felt that 
the newly created Recreational Pub 
licity Division of the Department 
should not only move toward pub- 
licizing Wisconsin as it is, but should 
so further and present the reasons 
why it is a vacation region. Study 
of the situation quickly revealed that 
not the least of these reasons—in 
fact, one of the major reasons— 
evolved from Wisconsin’s consistent 
wildlife-conservation program of 
more than fifty years. 

Those acquainted with the trib- 
ylations of conservation in the 
United States will appreciate the dis- 
tinction here. Few states have been 
thinking about conservation during 
much of that period of time. 

Most 


Wisconsin were reasonably informed 


people resident within 
of the state’s conservation program. 
But little information regarding this 
work had seeped into other states. 
Newsgatherers in Wisconsin writing 
for media elsewhere apparently saw 
litle news in what was going on 
around them. Many people in the 
United States, particularly in the 
Mid-West, knew something of Wis- 
consin as a place for a vacation. 
Most of them, it can be assumed, 
did not know why. 

It was therefore decided that 
the publicity program (as distin- 


guished from the advertising pro- 


ao 
1g 
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gram) should be aimed not in one 
direction but in two: There would 
be ample publicity of the customary 
type—‘lure” stories and pictures for 
the newspaper travel pages. But in 
addition there would be a wholly 
new type of story, prepared especial- 
ly for outdoors editors, the men who 
write the “fish and fowl” columns. 
These were to be certified as to facts 
and scientific accuracy by experts of 
the Conservation Department. They 
were to be serious, uncolored reports 
of news as it broke on Wisconsin's 
conservation front. It was planned 
these stories 


that when 


would carry adequate background 


necessary 


information. 

It is surprising what a wealth 
of newsworthy material has been dug 
from this heretofore seemingly bar- 
ren soil. The result has been star- 
tling, gratifying, and significant— 
not only to Wisconsin but markedly 
so to the rest of the country as well. 

It ought to be said here, as the 
briefest possible explanation of the 
wildlife-conservation situation in the 
United States, that for years conser- 
vation has been the one public job 
that, more perhaps than any other, 
has been left for “George” to do. 
There has been comparatively little 
pressure upon elected officials to do 
anything much, and George shoul- 
dered the load. Most of the time 
George himself sat down on the job. 








In Wisconsin, the situation has 
been somewhat different. Without 
going into the history of conserva 
tion progress for the past half cen 
tury in Wisconsin, it is enough here 
to say that Wisconsin was among the 
first few states to lift the burden 
from George. The job has been well 
done—among professional conserva- 
tionists it is considered model in 
many respects. 

Thus, there was no necessity of 
There was 


ly 


“manufacturing news.” 
plenty of it on tap. Now, after near 
two years of work, Wisconsin has, 
to be sure, done some intensive pro 
moting of its vacation attractions, 
but it has also subjected the whole 
country to what is probably one of 
the biggest sellings on wildlife-con- 
servation it has ever had. If the word 
does not scare you, Wisconsin has, 
by example carefully told, been 
propagandizing the nation for wild- 
life-conservation. 

It should be pointed out here 
that newspaper releases on conserva- 
tion subjects were never at any time 
related to the advertising program. 
They were offered to the outdoor- 
column conductors on their own 
merits, to be judged for acceptance 
solely upon their newsworthiness. 
They were sent to hundreds of news- 
papers that might never expect to 
Their 


wide acceptance and the editorial 


receive advertising orders. 





comment they have evoked have 
been a revelation to many people, 
It is obviously impossible to 
quote many of these comments here, 
A few samples, however, will suggest 
their tenor and illustrate as well how 
the simple reporting and distribution 
of this news has militated against 
the official and political do-nothing- 
ness which has stymied intelligent 
conservation for so long in some re 
gions. For these news reports on 
Wisconsin activities have told of 
things that 
many outdoor-column editors have 


the actual doing of 
dreamed of—for their own sections 
—for years, and have often urged 
repeatedly without avail. These re- 
ports, filing in regularly from Wis- 
consin, their accuracy guaranteed, 
have been used as big-sticks to 
prod local officials. An outdoor editor 
of a newspaper in a large New Eng 
land city states the case: 


ises Ccom- 


Keep the [Wisconsin] rel 
ing: they give me some contrast 
fish and game work with which to 
hammer at our dilatory officials. 
One Mid-West columnist repeat- 
edly makes use of Wisconsin reports 
to rap the knuckles of his state of- 
ficials. Others, motivated perhaps by 
a desire to employ the familiar Amer 
ican “keeping-up-with-the-Joneses” 
stimulus, repeatedly pose such ques- 
tions as “What's the matter with 
us?” “What are our officials doing?” 
“Why don’t we follow in Wiscon- 


sin’s footsteps’”, etc. These few skel 
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eton quotations—all of them lifted 
from newspaper accounts of Wiscon 
sin conservation activities, present 
the idea: 


Texas—The state of Texas could well 
afford to pattern after Wisconsin 

actually very little is being done to 
increase or maintain what we have 


in comparison to Wisconsin 


Massachusetts—A bulletin from Wis- 
consin gives some figures that are 
staggering and increase our respect 
for the amount of fish propagation 
done by that state. The ten north- 
eastern states put together do not 
begin to carry out the ambitious 
stocking program laid out by the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department. 


Missouri—Wisconsin is really going 
places in the propagation of game 
birds. . . . Why can’t Missouri follow 
Wisconsin? 


Washington Wisconsin is lead- 
ing the way 


all kinds of trees and bushes [as Wis- 


. .. We should be raising 


consin is doing] in this section. . . 
Hats off to Wisconsin—a smart Amer- 
ican state. 


Ohio—Wisconsin citizens seem to be 
deeply interested in conservation activ- 
ities, and again we discovered a bit of 
news from that state which might 
well be followed by sportsmen in 
Ohio and other states. 


lowa—W hat Wisconsin is doing, other 
states might well copy. In lowa 
and other states, the school children 
can help, but the elders may also well 
loyally support such a program [of 
continuous reforestation] such as Wis- 
consin Is sponsoring. 
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California—tIn contrast to the way 
matters pertaining to fish and gam 


are run in this state, note the fol 
lowing dispatch from Madison, Wis 
consin. . . . Game plan near utopia. 


South Carolina—in the course of time 

—who knows?—these activities down 

here may equa! those of Wisconsin. 
Comments, exhortations, rhetorical 
questions like these were in each 
case printed as prefaces or postscripts 
to publicity stories on Wisconsin 
activities that varied from one para 
graph to a column. 

It would not be the truth to say 
that officials of the Wisconsin Con- 
servation Department are not pleased 
and delighted over this national 
recognition their work is now re 
ceiving. Nor to say that they are not 
fully cognizant of the relation be 
tween this type of publicity and the 
greatly increased number of tourists 
visiting the state. On the other hand, 
it would be most unfair not to state 
the fact that these men, most of them 
devoting their lives to conservation, 
are genuinely gratified over the effect 
this plain progress-reporting on Wis- 
consin activity is having on other 
states. For conservation of wildlife is 
a regional if not a national job. And 
if some few have to show the way, 
they are glad they are in a position 


to march with the vanguard. 
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Ex.us, Exumer, editor, Education 
Against Propaganda. Seventh Year 
Book, National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1937. 192 pp. 
($2.00) 

This small volume should serve 
as an excellent introductory hand- 
book to the problem of propaganda 
in modern society. The chapters 
“How to Read Domestic News” by 
Ralph Casey, “How to Read For- 
eign News” by O. W. Riegel, “Mov- 
ies and Propaganda” by Edgar Dale, 
and “Propaganda Influences within 
the School” by Howard Beale, should 
be especially helpful. Other chap- 
ters by William Biddle, Roy Price, 
Donald McMurry, Caroline Hart- 
wig, Robert Lewis, Michael Levine, 
and Howard Anderson, offer prac- 
tical suggestions for teaching an 
awareness of and resistance to propa- 
ganda whether in the classroom or 
outside. A well selected bibliography 


accompanies each chapter. 
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For the most part the material 
presented is descriptive. In such a 
volume this is no doubt as it should 
be. None of the contributors, with 
the possible exception of Professor 
Childs, comes to grips with the ex- 
tremely complex and difficult the- 
oretical problems involved. More at- 
tention is devoted to describing par- 
ticular kinds of propaganda than to 
an analysis of propaganda itself. 
There is lack of historical perspec- 
tive and the impression is given that 
propaganda is a sort of twentieth 
century witchcraft. There is an un- 
examined assumption that propa 
ganda, like witchcraft, is necessarily 
evil and that the important task is 
to exorcise the demon rather than to 
understand the witch. Many students 
become so preoccupied in identify- 
ing and classifying competing sym- 
bols and symbol specialists that they 
too frequently fail to examine the 
underlying social tensions which in 


final analysis determine the success 
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the 


or failure of propaganda. The pro- 
fessional propagandist, like other 
specialists, tends to exalt himself. 
He emphasizes his successes and neg- 
lects to mention his failures. Too 
often the academician accepts the 
propagandist at his own estimate 
without pointing to the innumerable 
instances of propaganda campaigns 
that have been still-born. Underlying 
the forces which mould the public 
mind—the press, radio, motion pic 
ture, etc—are the all-compelling 
forces of social and economic frustra- 
tion, insecurity and fear. All the 
genius of professional propagandists 
in the dark days following the dé- 
bacle of 1929 were ineffective against 
the harsh realities of economic co!- 
lapse. It was then that Milo Reno, 
Doctor Townsend, Huey Long, et 
al., had their innings. 

Propaganda as an instrument of 
social control is neither good nor 
bad. Its effectiveness depends ulti- 
mately upon the extent to which it 
gives symbolic representation to ex- 
isting satisfactions or current discon- 
tents. Among the symbols or social 
myths which compete for the alle- 
giance of mankind—Communism, 
Fascism, Social Democracy—victory 
will go to those that offer the 
brighter promise for a secure and 
more abundant life. We should not 


allow our indignation at the goals 
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for which propagandists work to 
blind us to the value of the instru- 
ment itself. Propaganda offers no 
threat to those institutions which 
successfully meet the demands made 
upon them, nor can it indefinitely 
prolong the life of those which fail 
to do so. One often hears it said 
that European dictatorships depend 
upon propaganda. In a measure, this 
is true. But the most important fac- 
tor in sustaining Hitler and Musso- 
lini is the bare-faced tyranny their 
systems represent. It is not an evi- 
dence of the power of propaganda 
when those who disagree are impris- 
oned, placed in concentration camps, 
exiled or executed. The evil in these 
countries, as in others, is not propa- 
ganda, but the suppression of propa- 
ganda which conflicts with the in- 
terests of those in power. Instead of 
shaking in our boots at the menace of 
propaganda, those who believe in 
democracy should strive to maintain 
an atmosphere within which all 
propagandas may have free play. 
To insulate individuals from 
propaganda is an impossible task. 
It would involve placing them in 
Coventry—in “protecting” them not 
only from the obscene reactionism of 
a Hearst, but also from contact with 
the great classics of religion, poli- 
tics, and philosophy. Nevertheless, 


the influence of such studies as this 








in making teachers and students con 
scious of the subtlety and variety of 
propaganda are altogether whole- 
some. 

Perer H. Opecarp 


Ohio State University 





Tuurstone, L. L., The Vectors of 
Mind — Multiple-Factor Analysts 
for the Isolation of Primary Traits. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 266 pp. ($4.00) 

This monograph is published as 
a volume in The University of Chi- 
cago Science Series. The editorial 
committee of that series justifiably 
presents the contribution as “a bril- 
liant exposition of an original theory 
of multiple-factor analysis extend- 
ing Spearman’s single-common-factor 
methods to any number of dimen- 
sions.” The Veciors of Mind will un- 
doubtedly call forth reviews, applica- 
tion studies, adaptation, and refine- 
ment by statisticians, psychologists, 
and social scientists. Among other 
things, the statistician will doubtless 
be interested in the possibility of 
working out the probable errors for 
factor loadings derived by the mul- 
tiple-factor analysis. A reviewer 
trained in political science, however, 
will serve best if he deals with the 
latter portion of the following com- 


ment made by the publishing com 


mittee: “Although developed pri. 
marily for the use of psychologists 
in isolating the primary mental abilj- 
ties and traits, the new methods are 
also applicable for the isolation of 
primary factors in social data.” 

As applied to political and goy- 
ernmental data, the multiple-factor 
analysis promises the discovery of 
new and significant categories. That 
would be a distinct gain. Too lony, 
political scientists have been largely 
concerned with elaboration of tradi- 
tional classifications. Moreover, Pro- 
fessor Thurstone’s analysis permits 
the treatment of a large number of 
variables. That is also a distinct gain. 
The complexity of social problems re- 
quires the development of statistical 
analyses which can be founded on 
many sorts of measurements. 
who wish 


To social scientists 


for an easy way to understand the 
involved exposition of the technique, 
the best advice is: Attempt its appli- 
cation in a specific inquiry. Such ad- 


should 
panied by a word of caution. Other- 


vice, however, be accom- 
wise, application of the technique 
to our present accumulation of meas- 
ured data in politics and government 
is bound to bring unnecessary disil- 
lusionment. The method was pri- 
marily developed for the use of 
psychologists. Psychologists have ac- 
complished much by way of explicit 


description of that which intrigues 
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their curiosity; and they have devel- 
oped pointed tests and measurements 
of specific features of phenomena. 
In contrast, political scientists cling 
to implicit description of many sig- 
nificant features of society and gov- 
ernment. And where they have at- 
tempted measurement, they have re- 
lied largely upon gross figures. For 
example, they have accepted census 
figures collected generally for gen- 
eral purposes, and by use of the de- 
vice of proportions have attempted 
to secure pointed measurements 
otherwise hidden in the generality. 
Thus a person’s vote for a Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency 
is itself a gross indication of many 
complex factors; and the proportion 
of Democratic votes in an area is 
even more gross. It should not come 
as a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that application of multiple-factor 
analysis to proportions obtaining in 
census and election data should re- 
sult in discovery that the primary 
factors are “the traditional Demo- 
cratic vote,” “party organization,” 
or something else which cannot be 
given a meaningful name. 
Refinement of discovery must 
turn as much upon refinement of 
original data as upon refinement in 
their treatment. Political scientists 
will find the multiple-factor analysis 
more useful after they have suc- 
ceeded in developing more signifi- 


cant and pointed measurements for 
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treatment. Professor Thurstone in 
his earlier work has shown how 


psychophysical methods of | scale- 
building might be applied to the 
measurement of attitudes. These 


same methods can be adapted by 
political scientists to the building 
of “characteristic-of-behavior scales” 
dealing pointedly with many impor- 
tant features of governmental life 
which now seem to resist attempts 
at measurement. Applied to such 
data, the multiple-factor technique 
can promise penetrating analysis. 
When the social scientist has suc- 
ceeded in providing a better basis of 
explicit and precise data for treat- 
ment, this new technique of Profes- 
sor Thurstone will prove to be an 
invaluable tool in the advancement 
of social science. 

Herman C., Beye 

Syracuse University 





Strategy and Tactics of the Prole- 
tarian Revolution. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1936. 96 
pp. ($.50) 

Part of a series offered “as a 
guide to individual or group study 
of the fundamental principles of 
Leninism,” this booklet suggests the 
unusual interest of Bolshevik writ- 
ings to students of mass leadership 
and opinion management. In the ex- 
their writings here 


tracts from 
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printed, Lenin and his latter-day 
prophet, Stalin, deal with the strat- 
egy and tactics of revolutionary gen- 
eralship in a concrete and enlighten- 
ing manner. We find, among other 
selections, an article by Stalin, con- 
tributed to the newspaper Pravda in 
1923, on “The Importance of Slo- 
gans,” wherein he distinguishes by 
reference to the experiences of the 
Russian Revolution between propa- 
gandist slogans, agitational slogans 
and slogans of action. 

The experience of Lenin, Stalin, 
and other Russian Bolshevik leaders 
with the strategies and techniques 
of agitation and mass direction have 
been extensive and highly practical; 
and unlike most of our own “prac- 
tical politicians,” these leaders have 
been intellectually competent to ap- 
praise such strategies and techniques 
and to write about them with some 
measure of scholarliness. Perhaps we 
might make more use than has yet 
been done of their contributions, 
both for academic study and for 
practical political guidance. In the 
latter respect the Bolshevik experi- 
ences and deductions are equally in- 
teresting to those who would pro- 
mote revolution and to those who 
would prevent it. 

The booklet is no more than the 


elementary guide that it pretends 
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to be, but more ample sources ar 
available. Lenin’s Collected Works 
in Russian fill some thirty volumes, 
Several of the more important of 
these are now out in English; and 
the twelve volumes of Lenin’s Se. 
lected Works are all to be had in 
English. Of Stalin’s writings (there 
is as yet no definitive collection) 
about seven volumes exist in Eng. 
lish together with numerous shorter 
pieces. 

DCP. 





Nicotarevsky, Boris; and Magy- 
CHEN-HELFEN, Ovvo, Karl Marz, 
Man and Fighter. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1936. 391 pp. ($3.50) 

Seldom does a new book about 
an old subject add as much as this 
one. A single aspect of the work of 

Marx is the pivot around which this 

story revolves. We are concerned 

with Marx the manipulator, not 
with Marx the philosopher and social 
scientist. As the present account un- 
folds, we see the thinker use his 
thought as a deliberate means to in- 
cite revolution. He began effective 
action by boring from within estab 
lished organizations of revolutionary 
workers among the German exiles. 

His correspondence circle gained 

currency for his slogans and per 


sonnel for his enterprise. 
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In a swift moving and meticulous 
sequence of chapters, we follow the 
relationship of Marx to his rivals in 
the struggle for control of the revo- 
lutionary movement. The strategy 
of Marx was as much concerned with 
the immediate rivals for the loyalty 
of the radicals as it was with the 
defenders of the forms of bourgeois 
society. Scarcely a major problem of 
revolutionary strategy and tactics 
was neglected by Marx in his double 
role of analyst and agitator. 

The book is distinguished by 
such firm grasp of the data, and by 
such power of interpretation, that it 
will long stand as the commanding 
work in its field. The authors were 
peculiarly fitted for the job. Nicola- 
ievsky was appointed in 1917 to rep- 
resent the All-Russian Council on 
the commission to investigate the 
archives of the former Police De- 
partment of Tsarist Russia. From 
1919 to 1921 he was at the head of- 
fice of the Russian Record Office in 
Moscow, first as inspector and then 
as head of the Historical-Revolution- 
ary Records. In 1921 he was impris- 
oned and finally banished a year 
later. Since then he has published 
more than a hundred historical arti- 
cles and edited six volumes on the 
history of the Social Democratic 
Maenchen- 


movement in Russia. 


Helfen was at one time a lecturer 


in the University of Berlin. He has 
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travelled in China and Mongolia on 
ethnological expeditions, and spent 
two years in Moscow at the Marx- 
Engels Institute. 

Harotp D. Lasswetr 


University of Chicago 





Tuomas, Norman, After the New 
Deal What?, New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1936. 244 pp. ($2.00) 

Lamrer, Harry W., A Program for 
Modern New York: 
Crowell, 1936. 517 pp. ($2.50) 


America. 


Overstreet, H. A., A Declaration 
of Interdependence. New York: 
Norton, 1937. 284 pp. ($3.00) 

The 


reform received a mighty impetus 


literature of dissent and 
from the depression. It is now much 
greater in volume and much stronger 
in tone than it was fifteen years ago. 
significance has still to 
How 


whether it marks a definite set in 


But _ its 


be determined. can we tell 
the tide of opinion or merely regis- 
ters a temporary restiveness? Mean 
while, waiting for the answer, we 
cannot safely ignore books like the 
three that are listed above. 

Socialist 


reviewed 


Norman Thomas, as 


candidate for President, 
some of the chief economic and so- 
cial problems of the day and sug- 
gested possible future developments. 


He was campaigning, but not in the 
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traditional manner. His tone is mod- 
erate, his attitude almost detached, 
as if he watched the dust of com- 
bat from afar and thought only of 
expounding the eternal verities. The 
New Deal, he says, “has not solved 
any essential problem”; and it is 
dead. It died because it failed to 
perform the basic task of imposing 
economic control, because the Su- 
preme Court pulled down the main 
structure, and because the business 
world, after a time, withheld co- 
operation. Business interests have 
deserted Hamilton for Jefferson. 
Why should they help to strengthen 
a central government whose powers 
might now be used to curb rather 
than coddle them? Why should they 
not affect solicitude for the vanish- 
ing rights of states which are al- 
ready too weak to be dangerous? 
Looking closely at the economic 
scene, Thomas is impressed with the 
tragic failure of capitalism. The ten- 
dencies that now prevail will lead 
to another economic collapse or to 
another war; and some type of Fas- 
cism is almost certain to supervene. 
“There is no other answer that capi- 
talist nationalism can give.” Social- 
ism offers the one way of escape; 
but Socialism is not inevitable; the 
establishment of the cooperative com- 
monwealth, requiring concerted ef- 
fort, appears to be a somewhat dubi- 
ous prospect for the immediate fu- 


ture. The Fascist leader “certainly 
will establish control over the Sy. 
preme Court or else drastically cur. 
tail the powers of the Court. He 
will radically amend the Constity. 
tion in deed if not in word.” Six 
months after these lines were writ- 
ten President Roosevelt set out to 
control the Court. Would Thomas 
still say that it is “nonsense” to de. 
nounce the President as a Fascist? 
He himself, the enemy of Fascism, 
castigates the Court. It invited the 
Civil War, wrecked the New Deal, 
and “would probably declare a So 
cialist victory at the polls unconsti- 
tutional.” According to Mr. Dooley, 
the Court follows the election re. 
turns. “What it really follows is 
the interest of the dominant class.” 
The times require, we are told, a 
new Constitution. But “the country 
is not ready for it.” Under existing 
circumstances a constitutional con- 
vention would “make a_ strange 
mess” of things. We must wait for 
the triumph of Socialism. 

Laidler preaches the same gospel, 
but to a restricted group and in less 
popular language. He examines in 
detail salient defects of our social 
arrangements. He deals, in success- 
ive chapters, with a score of topics: 
with child labor and unemployment, 
public works and natural resources, 
banks and railroads, electric power 


and civil liberties. In each case he 
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presents a mass of data, historical 


and contemporary. His work is 
fully documented; it has all the 
apparatus of scholarship: numerous 
statistical tables, footnotes (some- 
times five to a page), a selected bibli 
ography, and even an appendix. 
Propaganda it may be, but honest 
and undisguised. The heretic can 
help himself to the facts without be- 
ing contaminated by the doctrine. 
He need not ignore such a quarry 
of information simply because he 
does not like the theological bias of 
the author, or refuse to recognize 
symptoms of social disease because 
the pharmacopoeia calls for Socialism 
as a cure and for socialistic reforms 
as a palliative. After all, one can 
read the Monitor without being con- 
verted to Christian Science or drink 
milk without becoming a cow. Laid- 
ler, like Thomas, sees a drift toward 
war and dictatorship; arraigns the 
Supreme Court; and believes that, 
while capitalism lasts, a new Con- 
little 


meaning. The Constitution should 


stitution would have very 
be amended, nevertheless, far 
enough to permit the enactment of 
certain pressing reforms. 

Overstreet writes breezily and 
persuasively. He gets along with as 
few footnotes as Thomas. Those who 
seek salvation for society and ex- 


pect to find it in some new way of 
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life may think that his gospel is a 
bit watery and inconclusive. His 
catalog of abuses is much smaller 
than Laidler’s. His immediate pro- 
gram is much more modest—an ex- 
tension of public enterprise to credit, 
electric power, water, mines and oil 
wells, transportation, telegraph and 
telephone. However, there must first 
of all be some improvement in the 
mechanism of government. Over- 
street’s list of reforms differs from 
Sam Weller’s knowledge of London 
in being peculiar, but not extensive. 
He asks for an effective budget sys- 
tem, reconstruction of the Senate, the 
outlawing of riders to appropriation 
bills, Presidential power to dissolve 
Congress, and some recasting of local 
government. He offers no ultimate 
panacea. “Neither Communism nor 
Fascism can be other than tragic in 
the American scene. Each is a form 
of organization that eliminates some- 
thing that is essential to our tradi- 
tional wishes and ways of doing 
things. . . . America, in short, must, 
in its economic development, go the 
American way.” What is that way? 
“The American is an incurable in- 
dividualist.” It is Jefferson rather 
than Marx, natural right rather than 
the class-struggle, that will chart the 
American route. 


E. M. Sarr 


Pomona College 
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Stokes, Ricuarp L., Léon Blum: 
Poet to Premier. New York: Cow- 
ard, McCann, 1937. 276 pp. 
($3.00) 

Lier, Aurrep, Brandeis: The Per- 
sonal History of an Ideal. New 
York: Stackpole, 1936. 508 pp. 
($3.00) 

ALexanper, Hoimes, Aaron Burr: 
The Proud Pretender. New York: 
Harper’s, 1937. 390 pp. ($3.50) 

Léon Blum furnishes the world 
with an account of an artist-states- 
man whose rise to the French pre- 
miership could be accomplished only 

by a mutation of personality and a 

peculiar thrust of political circum- 

stances. In his early career he was 
satisied to use his pen and to lead 

a quiet, unobtrusive life. His sensi- 

tive temperament put him in tune 

with social justice. His individualism 
led him to write boldly and freely. 

His liberal beliefs brought him into 

touch with socialist leaders, but it 

was not until the death of Jaures 
that he suddenly arrived at the con- 
clusion that he must give up his 
sheltered life for the arena of poli- 
tics. His intellectual ability, his sense 
of economic injustice, and his cour- 
age quickly brought him into the 
leadership of Socialism in his coun- 
try. Never, however. could his un- 
derstanding of the nature of social 
change allow him to endorse the 


Communist program based on the 


use of force. The means are too 
rapid to produce a just culmination, 

Blum the artist was submerged 
in Blum the socialist partisan, one 
of the minority leaders in the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Then came an 
almost successful attempt to capture 
the government by the Fascists, 
Again, Blum experienced a mutation 
in attitudes and agreed to a coalition 
of Socialist and Communist forces 
as a means of holding Fascism at 
bay. As the leader of the largest 
minority in the Popular Front, Blum 
found himself the logical candidate 
for the Premiership. He came into 
power before he wished to do so, for 
he had believed that Socialism could 
not wisely rule until it had a clear 
majority of its own. With a remark. 
able sense of balance, of willingness 
to see all sides of an important ques- 
tion, with a quiet persuasion that is 
disarming, he rode the turmoil of 
the first months of his premiership 
in a way to indicate that he may 
serve his country in one capacity or 
another in an exceedingly useful 
way. 

In Brandeis the reader will find 
a man of legal mind engrossed in 
legal cases but always with a view 
to the common welfare. As a result 
of mental acumen Brandeis rose rap- 
idly, became wealthy in the employ 
of large corporations, and yet stood 
for principle so definitely that when 
President Wilson nominated him for 
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the Supreme Court a storm of pub- 
lic opinion emanating from Wall 
Street interests did its worst to pre- 
yent the Senate’s approval. In this 
case the failure of propaganda is 
seen to have resulted from an over- 
played hand by big business. The 
alignment of Brandeis with the elder 
LaFollette is the natural result of 
similar liberal interests expressed 
through two different types of per- 
sonalities. The tilt with W. H. Taft 
arose out of opposing interests that 
were voiced by somewhat similar 
temperaments. The stereotype of 
Brandeis that has been built up in 
the public mind of a prodigious 
worker, an artistic soul, a realist, a 
kindly, unruffled personality, a some- 
what lonely servant of human so- 
ciety, a factualist, a brilliant jurist 
who put the facts of life above the 
formulas of the law, is amply jus- 
tified in the pages of this biography. 
The volume deserves slow, careful 
reading, for it is not a popular treat- 
ise. It contains plenty of food for 
thought about the nature of per- 
sonality, propaganda, public opinion, 
and sociological principles. 

Aaron Burr presents a picture 
of an obstreperous youth who grew 
into a bold, proud, daring, capable 
but unpredictable man. He had the 
ability not simply to catch the pub- 
lic eye, but to maintain himself in 


public favor until after he came 
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within one vote of being elected Pres- 
ident of the United States and after 
he had served acceptably as Vice- 
President of his country. Despite 
impetuous mistakes he achieved a 
loyal following and a favorable pub- 
lic opinion, until his irritableness led 
him into the great blunder that 
ended in the killing of Alexander 
Hamilton. While the duel took place 
according to rules, the circumstances 
of the actual contest were such that 
Burr could never regain his lost ped- 
estal. Stubborn even until the hour 
of his death at the age of eighty, 
his unregulated verve could not win 
back a public opinion that once was 
his. Having turned against him, pub- 
lic opinion remained sceptical of his 
judgment. His egotism was con- 
doned as long as he served his coun- 
try constructively, but when the faith 
of the public was once disillusioned 
this faith refused ever again to trust 
the fallen hero. A lesser recalcitrant 
would not have risen so high; neither 
would he have fallen so ignomini- 
ously. His personal pride led him to 
toy once too recklessly with public 
adoration. 

Blum and Brandeis are alike in 
racial heritage, in their human in- 
terests, in their quiet manner, and 
in their brilliant minds. Each in his 
own way is serving primarily the 
cause of humanity. Burr does not fit 
into this picture. His unconventional 


personality and dominant individual- 





ity were never harnessed consist- 
ently to any social purpose. Blum 
has been demonstrating his ability 
as a master of public opinion. Bran- 
deis has built a public of his own 
that is steadily widening its bounds. 
Although removed from direct per- 
formance in the arena of public ac- 
tion, he has won a permanent pub- 
lic acclaim by means of the sin- 
cerity and the lofty purposes of his 
judicial decisions. Burr gambled with 
public favor, and blundered in un- 
masking his own self-centered per- 
sonality. Burr’s star set in his own 
lifetime; Brandeis’s place in the 
firmament of human luminaries is 
growing brighter; Blum, barring a 
possible but not probable misjudg- 
ment of a major order and except- 
ing an unaccountable turn of fate, 
stands a good chance of achieving 
a lasting recognition of high order 


at the bar of public opinion. 


Emory S. Bocarpus 


University of Southern California 





RicHarDsOoN, Lyon N., (editor) The 
American Magazine. (Reproduced 
from original editions, Philadel- 
phia, 1741). New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1937. 120 pp. 
($2.00) 
Andrew Bradford won in his 


contest with Benjamin Franklin for 


the distinction of publishing the first 
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magazine in the American Colonies, 
Bradford appears to have preceded 
Franklin by not more than a few 
days. The enterprise, however, was 
really Franklin’s. He devised the 
plan and engaged an editor, John 
Webbe. The editor seems to have 
discussed the project with Andrew 
Bradford, who persuaded Webbe to 
abandon Franklin. So the first Amer. 
ican Magazine was produced as a 
result of the rivalry between two 
Philadelphia publishers. Neither ap- 
pears to have profited much from the 
venture. Just three issues of Andrew 
Bradford’s American Magazine ap- 
peared. Franklin’s General Maga- 
zine lasted only from February to 
June, 1741. 

The American Magazine was 
essentially a pamphlet of political 
discussion. Bradford promised to be 
neutral and impartial. The first is- 
sue reported discussions in the New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
assemblies. Also, a general defense 
of Pennsylvania appeared. The cur- 
rents of feeling and thought which 
a generation later were to result in 
the separation of the American colo- 
nies from the mother country are 
clearly in evidence in Editor Webbe’s 
writings. Like so many other Ameri- 
cans of later generations, Webbe was 
greatly interested in a managed cur- 
rency. While his views were by no 
means those of an orthodox econo 


mist, his discussion was at least as 
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reasonable and as informed as most 
of that heard in Congress—or in the 
magazines—today. 

The republication of these maga- 
zines is highly desirable. They are 
historical documents of great im- 
portance. Originals are rare and in- 
accessible to most students. The fac- 
similes are well made and where the 
text of the original was well printed, 
the facsimile pages are clear. All are 
legible without too great strain. 


WituraMm L. CHENERY 
Collier's Weekly 





Gate, ArtHur L., How to Write a 
Movie. New York: Brick Row 
Book Shop, Inc., 1936. 199 pp. 
($2.00) 

If you are eager to make a liv- 
ing—or maybe just earn pin money 
—by inventing and arranging the 
literary ingredients of a photoplay, 
the perusal of How to Write a Movie 
by Arthur L. Gale will not provide 
much in the way of education or 
impetus. Persons who are ambitious 
in this direction are voracious read- 
ers of everything written that could 
be of any possible help. This book 
will prove a great disappointment to 
them, chiefly because it quite frankly 
states that, despite the titie, it is 
not intended for such as they. 

The author devotes much space 


to the writing of silent movies. Ex- 
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cept for the sort of thing you make 
out on the lawn, with the family 
cavorting coyly or self-consciously 
about, or before the Taj Mahal on 
that “round the world trip,” there is 
no such thing as a silent movie. The 
soundless celluloid strip is as com- 
mercially extinct as the 10-20-30 
stage melodrama or the Keystone 
cops. But then, the author says his 
book is not designed to aid the mer- 
cenary. 

Mr. Gale provides information 
stuff on preparing a motion picture 
lecture. But if you have a good lec- 
ture and entertaining film to illus- 
trate it, any laboratory will put it 
in proper shape for you technically, 
without any help from you except a 
cashable check and your absence 
from the lab. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, 
any book purporting to tell How to 
Write a Movie is a snare and a de- 
lusion. Likewise, a waste of time by 
the author, a waste of money by the 
publisher, and a waste of both by 
the reader. 

Movies are not written today. 
They are concocted in conference, 
and the writing is never completed 
until the last retake is made after the 
final preview is analyzed. Take my 
word for it. I’ve been trying to write 


‘em for twenty years. 


Aurrep A. CoHNn 
Hollywood, California 
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Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 





This is a continuation of an annotated bibliography published in 1935 
in book form. (Lasswell, Harold D.; Casey, Ralph D.; and Smith, Bruce 
Lannes. Propaganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy. Minneapolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council 
by University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.) To facilitate cross- 
referencing, the subject-matter classification volume is 
employed here. In some sub-classes, the compiler has found no impor- 


used in that 


tant publications during the period covered by this issue. 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


A. Theories of Propaganda 


Education against Propaganda (7th 
Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, edited by 
Elmer Ellis). Cambridge, Mass.: 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1937. 182 pp. 


A collection of articles by specialists in 
propaganda research, designed specifi- 
cally to aid elementary and high school 
students and their social studies teachers 
to orient themselves to the uses of prop- 
aganda in modern society. The first eight 
articles deal with basic concepts and re- 
lations. The remaining articles describe 
educational techniques which have been 
thought successful in teaching school 
pupils how to “resist” propaganda. 


Mayer, RaymMonp C. How to Do 
Publicity, revised edition. New 
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York and London: Harpers, 1937. 
269 pp. 


Revision of a 1933 manual by an e- 
perienced public relations counsel. Cov- 
ers all branches in simple, direct style. 
Cites no sources. 


Morcen, Konrap. Kriegspropaganda 
und Kriegsverhiitung (Wesen und 
Wirkungen der Publizistik, vol. 
4). Leipzig: Noske, 1936. 144 pp. 
History and analysis of forms of social 


control of pro- and anti-war propaganda. 
Bibliography, pp. 134-41. 


B. Theories of Closely Related 

Methods of Collective Management 

Amipon, Beutan. “Employers and 
the Spy Business: How, by Whom, 
and for How Much Outside Agen- 
cies Are Hired to Furnish Espion- 









age or Guards or Munitions, to 
Keep out Unions or to Break 
Strikes,” Survey Graphic, 26: 
263-6 (May 1937). 


INTERNATIONAL City Manacers As- 


soctaTION. The City’s Réle in 
Strikes (Public Administration 
Service Publications, no. C-13). 


tions,” Contemporary Review, 149: 
429-37 (April 1936). 


Address to Biennial Conference of Brit- 
ish National Council for Mental Hygiene, 
pointing out connections between mass 
neuroses and wars. 


Herrinc, Epwarp Penp.eton. “Lo- 


gomachy and Administration,” 
Journal of Social Philosophy, 2: 


<<< Chicago: Public Administration 95-117 (January 1937). 
Service, 1937. 24 pp. States in general terms some relations be- 
Suggested techniques for municipal of- tween the administrative acts and the 
ficials public relations activities of “the govern- 
| 1935 ment.” 
Bruce Knicut, Bruce Winton. How to 
Bibli , k MAcKENZIE, Finp.ay, editor. Planned 
— Run a War. New York: Knopf, , 
ouncil 6 Society Yesterday, Today, Tomor- 
I 2 ° . . 
Cros 93°. 243 PP row: A Symposium by Thirty- 
me is Authoritative though ironic handbook on : ° : ; 
n ' reais Five Economists, Sociologists, and 
mpor- the conduct of a war, addressed to the : : 
moneyed classes by a Dartmouth profes- Statesmen, with a foreword by 
' sor of economics. Includes valuable sug- Lewis Mumford. New York: Pren- 
gestions on details of the mobilization of = st 
JUE industry, the control of opinion, and the tice Hall, 1927. 999 PP- 
1937 management of inflated currency. Chapter 17, pp. 629-41, by Harold D. 
7. 


. Lasswell, is on “Propaganda in a Planned 
Rowan, RicHarp Witmer. The Story 


N cx of Secret Service. Garden City: 


Society.” Pp. 921-39 contain brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors. Bib- 


Cov- z , Pp. -79. 
Doubleday, 1937. 732 pp. liography, Pp. 939-79 
style. | M 
Authoritative and comprehensive treatise ‘Y#EAD, Marcarer, editor. Coopera- 
ail on secret agents from the time of Moses tion and Competition Among 
F to the present; about a third of the book Primitive Peoples. New York: Mc- 
un deals with the World War. The author ; , 
- 
vol. has published several other books on Graw-Hill, 1937. 531 PP- 
+ pp espionage. Thirteen articles by a group of Columbia 
a ; University anthropologists who spent a 
social C. Theories of General Patterns of year organizing field notes and published 
anda. Collective Response sources. “Interpretive statement” by 


Asrt. T “The P f Margaret Mead, pp. 458-511. Bibliog- 
ABEL, 1 HEODORE. ¢ Fattern of a raphy, pp. 513-5, and at ends of chapters. 
d 


Successful Political Movement,” 


nent ; Tuomas, Wii1aM Isaac. Primitive 
American Sociological Review, 2: ' , 
and ( .) Behavior: An Introduction to the 
52 —). ; ‘ 
nom, 347-52 (June 1937 Social Sciences. New York and 
gen- Lorp ALLEN or Hurtwoop. “Mental London: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 857 
yi0n- Hygiene and International Rela- pp. 


937 BIBLIOGRAPH) — 









A. National Governments and 

International Agencies 

1. IN PEACI 

Brapy, Rosert A. The Spirit and 
Structure of German Fascism, 
with a foreword by Harold J. 


Laski. New York: Viking, 1937. 


401 pp. 
Viewing the National Socialist state as 

nonopoly capitalism at its zenith,” this 
volume carefully analyzes the position of 


labor, management, bureaucracy, and 
profit-takers. Indicates the contributions 
to National Socialist propaganda made by 
the National Federation of German Em- 
ployers’ Associations, the National Fed- 


eration of German Industry, the National 


Chamber of Industry and Commerce, 
and the Herrenklub, and describes the 
“coordination of the spirit’ under the 


new cducational system. 


“Hand-outs: Law Bans Press Agents, 
So Uncle Sam Hires Information 
Chiefs,” Literary Digest, 124: 6-7 
(July 3, 1937). 


Jackson, RaymMonp. “German Influ- 
ence in the Balkans,” Fortnightly, 
147 (ms. 141): 347-54 (March 
1937). 

JogsTEN, JoacHtm. “The Nazis in 
Scandinavia,” Foreign Affairs, 15: 
720-8 (July 1937). 

LIcHTENBERGER, Henri. The Third 
Reich, translated from the French 


and edited by Koppel Shub Pin- 
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son, and with an introduction by 
Nicholas Murray Butler. New 
York: Greystone Press, 1937. 448 


pPp- 

The author is professor at the Sorbonne 
and Director of the Paris Institute of 
Germanic Studies. The book lays stress 
on literary and cultural factors, on party 
politics, and on the leadership techniques 
of Adolf Hitler, but gives little attention 
to National Socialist economics. The 


fundamental law of January 20, 1934, 


on Organization of Labor is not men- 
tioned, and but one sentence is given to 
the Reich Chamber of Economics, which 
has power to control the entire business 
of the country. 

McKenzie, Vernon. “Aspects of the 

Fascist Propaganda,” World Af- 
fairs Interpreter, 7: 400-11 (Janv- 
ary 1937). 
Current Italian propaganda techniques. 
Deals especially with the civic training 
at Campo Mussolini, one of the summer 
camps in Italy to which children of 
Italian descent are sent from thirty dif- 
ferent countries. 

Spectator, pseud. “National Social- 
ism and the German Universities, 
Contemporary Review, 151: 44% 


53 (April 1937). 


Taytor, Joun Wi xinson. Youth 
Welfare in Germany: A Study of 
Governmental Action Relative to 


the Care of Normal German 
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Youth (Ph.D. thesis, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University). Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Baird-Ward, 
259 PP- 


Describes the activities, organization, and 


1920. 


social composition of the several youth 
organizations now permitted or encour- 
aged in Germany, as well as the many 
government services for youth. Bibliog- 


raphy, pp. 251-7. 

Tracy, M. E.; and Cartwricnr, 
Sreven. “Noise Over the Nazis: 
Propaganda Is Hurled Across the 
Atlantic and Is a Threat to Our 
Neutrality Program,” Current His- 


tory, May 1937, pp. 25-30. 


B. Local Institutions 


Rocers, Norman H. “Public Well- 


being,” Local Government Ser- 
vice, 17: 167-72 (July 1937). 

NALGO, the British National Association 
of Local Government Officials, organized 
a “Coronation Essay Competition” open 
to every citizen for the twelve best sug- 
gestions on: “How best to make known 
to the 
Year, the debt in public well-being which 


community during Coronation 
any given city, town, or village owes to 
local government.” This article is the 
essay which was awarded first prize. To- 
gether, the twelve suggestions constitute 
a national program of public relations 
for local governments. See also the edi- 
torial on this subject, same issue, p. 181. 


C. Political Parties in the U.S. 

1. GENERAL DISCUSSIONS 

Outver, Rosert T. “Electionisms of 
1936,” American Speech, 12: 3-9 
(February 1937). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


> 


2. THE 


OVERACKER, 


TWO MAJOR PARTIES 


Brocan, Denis Wituiam. “The Fu 


ture of the Republican Party,” 
Political 
(April 1937). 


Ouarterly, 8: 180-93 


Eriksson, Ertk McKintey. “Presi- 


dent Jackson’s Propaganda Agen- 
Pacific Historical Review, 
6: 47-57 (March 1937). 


° ’” 
cies, 


Louise. “Campaign 


Funds in the Presidential Election 
of 1936,” American Political Sci- 


ence Review, 31: 473-98 (June 


1937). 

By a political scientist who is the author 
of a treatise on Money in Elections (1928) 
and of “Campaign Funds in a Depres- 


sion Year,” American Political Science 


Review, 27: 776-8 (October 1933). Gives 


7 
details of receipts and expenditures of 
Democratic and Republican party and 


non-party organizations, with analysis 


of the economic interests represented and 


lists of individuals and families who 


made large contributions. 


U.S. Senate. SpectaL CoMMITTEE TO 


INVESTIGATE EXPENDITURES OF 
PresIDENTIAL, VicE-PRESIDENTIAL, 
AND SENATORIAL CANDIDATES IN 
1936. Investigation of Campaign 
Expenditures in 1936: Report (75th 
Congress, 1st session, Senate Re- 
port 151). Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, March 4, 
1937. 139 pp. 

The “Lonergan report,” covering sub 
stantially the same material as the article 
by Louise Overacker, cited above. 


159 





3. THIRD PARTY MOVEMENTS 


Tucwet.t, Rexrorp Guy. “Is a 
Farmer-Labor Alliance Possible?” 


Harpers, 174: 651-61 (May 1937). 


F. Labor Groups 

Carnes, Ceci. john L. Lewis: 
Leader of Labor. New York: Rob- 
ert Speller, 1937. 331 pp. 
By a young newspaper reporter. 

CuHamsBers, Water. Labor Unions 
and the Public. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, 1936. 269 pp. 

effects of the 


Evaluates the economic 


“use” and “abuse” of labor unions in the 
U.S. Bibliography, pp. 263-4. 

Commons, JoHN Rocers; and An- 

DREWS, JOHN BertraM. Principles 
of Labor Legislation, 4th revised 
edition. New York: Harpers, 1936. 
606 pp. 
First published in 1916, this well-known 
treatise concisely describes nearly every 
type of labor legislation that has been 
put into effect in the United States, and 
gives references to what has been done 
abroad. This revision brings the data up 
to September 1936. Bibliography, pp. 
535-84. 

Funke, Fr. “The International Or- 
ganization of Broadcasting,” 
American Federationist, 43: 1064-6 
(October 1936). 

Proposals for efficiency of 
Workers’ Wireless International. 


increasing 


“Labor on the 
174: 642-50 


Levinson, Epwarp. 
March,” Harpers, 
(May 1937). 


Preyster, A. “Workers’ Education 


and Broadcasting,” American Fed- 
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erationist, 43: 1056-63 (October 


1936). 

Report to the International Conference 
on Workers’ Education, London, July 
1936, by the Secretary of the Labor Radio 
International. 


American Labor 
York: Harcourt, 


YELLEN, SAMUEL. 

Struggles. New 
Brace, 1936. 397 pp. 
Analyzes “the ten major struggles” in 
the U.S. the rail- 
road uprisings of 1877 to the recent e- 
forts of longshoremen on the West Coast, 
Bibliographic notes, pp. 359-81. 


labor history, from 


H. Sex and Age Groups 


2. YOUTH 

CHAMBERS, MeErriTT Mapison, 
Youth -Serving Organizations. 
Washington, D.C.: American 


Youth Commission of the National 


Council on Education, 1937. 327 


A directory of 330 national non-govern- 
mental organizations that have youth- 
serving programs or youth memberships. 


Bibliography, pp. 308-11. 


Sirkin, A. M. Youngville, U.S.A: 
American Youth Tells Its Story. 
New York: American Youth Con- 
gress, 1937. 64 pp. 


Describes in popular style the Depression 
situation faced by American youth be 
tween the ages of 16 and 25, and dis- 
cusses the campaign waged on behalf of 
the American Youth Act by a number of 
organizations. Especial attention is given 
to the American Youth Congress, and 
some reference is made to the World 
Youth Congress convened in 1936 by 
the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies. 
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Wortp YoutH Concress, GENEVA, 
1936. Youth Plans a New World, 
Being the Official Record of the 
First World Youth Congress, Or- 
ganized by the International Fed- 
eration of League of Nations 
Societies. Geneva, 1937. 208 pp. 


“35 countries were represented, some ten 
international youth organizations gave 

. valuable collaboration, especially the 
protestant ones, and there were present 
over 700 delegates or observers.” Preface. 


IL. Ecclesiastical and Counter- 

Ecclesiastical Groups 

Murray, Rosert Henry. Group 
Movements throughout the Ages. 
New York: Harpers, 1936. 377 pp. 
Brief accounts of the promotional activi- 
ties and social origins of eight Christian 
groups: Montanists, Franciscans, Friends 
of God, Port Royalists, Methodists, Evan- 
gelicals, Tractarians, and the Oxford 
Group or Buchmanites. The author is 
Supervisor of Historical Studies in Ox- 
ford University, and has written a num- 
ber of volumes in social, political, and 
religious history. 


J. Minorities and Racial Groups 

LowENTHAL, Marvin. The Jews of 
Germany: A Story of Sixteen Cen- 
turies. Philadelphia: Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America, 1936. 


444 PP- 
Bibliography, pp. 422-7. 

K. Business Groups 

2. BUSINESS ASSOCIATIONS 

Setvace, James P. “The Battle of 
Propaganda: Left vs. Right,” Pud- 
lic Relations, May 1937, pp. 67. 


By the Director of Public Relations, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


3. ADVERTISING METHODS 
IN THE U.S. 


“Agencies and Short-Term Plans: 


An Analysis of 116 Opinions on 
How Hand-to-Mouth Buying Has 
Extended Its Influence to Advertis- 
ing Commitments,” Printer’s Ink, 
July 1, 1937, pp. 6-8. 


Grumaine, E, E, “Reaching Chil- 


dren Through Schools: Educa- 
tional Material from Advertisers 
Can Do a Real Selling Job if Cre- 
ated to Help Teachers and Interest 
Children,” Printer’s Ink Monthly, 
March 1937, pp. 16-17. 


Howargp, Kennetu S. How to Write 


Advertisements (McGraw-Hill 
Practical Business Manuals). New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 257 pp. 


LarraBeE, Carrot, Burton; and 


Marks, Henry Wirttam. Check 
Lists of Advertising, Selling, and 
Merchandising Essentials. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill, 


1937. 396 pp. 


Itemized reminders, compiled for the 
use of advertisers and merchandisers by 
two of the editors of Printer’s Ink Pub- 
lications. Pp. 377-93 offer suggestions 
for “Good Business Conventions.” 


Wexp, L. D. H. “As Goes Advertis- 


ing Volume, So Goes the Business 
Trend: Some New Angles Demon- 
strated by Printer’s Ink Index,” 
Printer’s Ink, June 10, 1937, p. 30- 
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4. ADVERTISING METHODS ABROAD 


Armstrone, D. L. “A Public Rela- 
tions and Advertising Campaign,” 
British Management Review, Jan- 


uary 1937, pp. 56-72. 

“English Advertising Volume: £ 38,- 
000,000 for Publication Space in a 
Year and 600,000 (Rough 
Guess) for Radio,” Printer’s Ink, 
June 17, 1937, pp. 71-2. 

5. SELECTED BUSINESS GROUPS 


Beipen, Crark. “The Public Rela- 
tions Circle for Utilities,” Public 


Relations, May 1937, pp. 24-5. 


Datton, Joun Epwarp. Sugar: A 
Case Study of Government Con- 
trol. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 
311 pp. 


Analyzes activities of the sugar bloc in 
the United States Congress, which has 
successfully promoted a Federal control 
system that adds to tariff protection a 
system of guaranteed profits for beet and 
cane growers, at a cost to American con- 
sumers of about $2 per person per year. 
The author is ex-chief of the Sugar Sec- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and is on the faculty of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Kenyon, R. G. “Human Relations in 
Advertising and Selling,” Edison 
Electric Institute Bulletin, 5: 105-8 
(April 1937). 

Larson, Henrietta Meta. Jay 
Cooke: Private Banker (Harvard 
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Studies in Business History). Cam. 
bridge: Harvard University, 1936, 
512 pp. 

Lays stress on Cooke's methods of mar. 
keting securities among the small ip. 
vestors by means of trained salesmen, 
“campaigns of education” in the press, 
and carefully cultivated relations with 
legislators. Bibliography, pp. 435-98. 

Ramsay, M. L. Pyramids of Power: 

The Story of Roosevelt, Insull, and 
the Utility Wars. Indianapolis; 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. 342 pp. 
The author was a Washington corte 
spondent for more than ten years, and 
is at present Director of the Utilization 
and Research Division of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. Bibliography, 
pp. 319-26. 

Reis, Bernarp J. False Security. New 
York: Equinox, 1937. 362 pp. 
Candid analysis of promotional activi- 
ties of explicitly named firms and indi- 
viduals specializing in bonds, “guaran- 
teed” mortgages, and other securities 
which have lost investors’ money. Rec- 
ommends organization of a strong pres- 
sure-group composed of investors, to 
conduct investigations and support leg- 
islation. 


Srers.e, Dan. “Practical Advertising 
Methods for the Small [Real Es 
tate ] Office: Free Publicity, Display 
Advertising, Classified Advertis- 
ing, Direct Mail, Signs, Window 
Display, House Magazines, Radio,” 
National Real Estate Journal, May 
1937, pp. 20-3; June 1937, pp. 344. 


Tuomas, Don. “Sixteen Years of Re 
sort Advertising: That Is the Ree- 
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ord of the All-Year Club of South- 
ern California,” Printer’s Ink 
Monthly, May 1937, pp. 19-20. 


U.S. Senate. Specita, Committee IN- 
VESTIGATING Munitions INpustry. 
Hearings (74th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, pursuant to S. Res. 206 (73d 
Congress), to make certain inves- 
tigations concerning manufacture 
and sale of arms and other war 
munitions). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1937. 


37 parts to June 1937. 


U.S. Securities anp ExcHance Com- 
mission. Report of Study and In- 
vestigation of Work, Activities, 
Personnel, and Functions of Pro- 
tective and Reorganization Com- 
mittees (pursuant to sec. 211 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934). Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. Five 
parts to August 1937. 


Part 1 (916 pp.) is on strategy and tech- 
niques of protective and reorganization 
committees. Part 5 (833 pp.) analyzes 
agencies promoting interests of holders 
of defaulted foreign governmental bonds. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


A. Response Toward Symbols of 

Persons and Groups 

Suaw, Paut Vanorpen. “Pan Amer- 
ica: Peace and Personnel,” North 
American Review, 243: 24-41 
(Spring 1937). 

Trotsky, Leon. The Third Interna- 
tional After Lenin, translated by 
John G. Wright. New York: 
Pioneer Publishers, 1936. 357 pp. 


Weitman, Henry G. “Organiza- 
tions for Propaganda in the De- 
velopment of Nationalism and In- 
ternationalism,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, 10: 373-9 (Feb- 
ruary 1937). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


B. Response Toward Symbols of 
Policy 


2. HUMANITARIAN AND 

WELFARE POLICY 

Social Work Yearbook, 1937: A De- 
scription of Organized Activities 
in Social Work and in Related 
Fields. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1937. 709 pp. 


Encyclopedia-like articles on all phases 
of social work in 1937, and a directory 
of agencies. See Index for such topics as 
“Publicity in social work,” “Trade un- 


ionism in social work,” etc. 


3. GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 
AND FISCAL POLICY 


Nevsercer, Ricnarp L.; and Lor, 
Kerrey. An Army of the Aged: 
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A History and Analysis of the 

Townsend Old Age Pension Plan, 

with an introduction by Bruce 

Bliven. Caldwell, Ind.: Caxton 

Printers, 1936. 329 pp. 

4. MILITAR!ST AND PACIFIC 

FOREIGN POLICY 

Corecrove, KenneTH WALLACE. 
“Military Propaganda in Japan,” 
Amerasia, 1: 63-7 (April 1937). 
Political scientist describes propaganda 
by the army and navy, and by intellec- 
tuals. 

Lict, BarTHELEMy pe. La Paix cré- 
atrice: Histoire des principes et des 
tactiques de l'action directe contre 
la guerre. Paris: Riviere, 1934. 536 
PP- 

A pacifist scholar accumulates compre- 


hensive information on numerous groups 
and theories which have resisted war 


with symbols of “moral force,” “en- 
lightenment,” and “religious revolt.’ 


Bibliography, pp. 515-26. 

Streep, Henry Wickuaom. “The Anti- 
Bolshevist Front,” International 
Affairs, 16: 1779-201 (March 1937). 
British political writer's view of Central 
European balance of power. 

STERNBERGER, Estectte Miter. The 
Supreme Cause: A Practical Book 
About Peace. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1936. 218 pp. 


Presents the views of many American 
authorities on the programs of the vari- 
ous peace movements. The author is 
Executive Director of the Emergency 
Peace Campaign. Bibliography, pp. 
203-18. 
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5. IMPERIALISM AND 
ANTI-IMPERIALISM 


Botsover, G. H. “David Urquhart 


and the Eastern Question, 1833-37: 
A Study in Publicity and Diplo. 
macy,” Journal of Modern History, 
8: 444-67 (December 1936). 
Details of a vigorous propaganda cam- 
paign in favor of Anglo-Turkish opposi- 
tion to Russia. 


Ennis, THomas E, French Policy and 


Developments in Indochina. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1936. 
230 pp. 

Chapter 7 deals with effects of [French] 
“Western medicine, labor legislation, and 
education.” The author is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Bibliography, pp. 203-14. 


Pratt, Junius WitttaM. Expansion- 


ists of 1898: The Acquisition of 
Hawaii and the Spanish Islands 
(The Albert Shaw Lectures on 
Diplomatic History, 1936). Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University, 


1936. 393 pp. 

Heavily documented study challenging 
widely held opinions as to the order in 
which supporters of the expansionist 
movement began their efforts to mold 
American opinion. By an American pro- 
fessor of history. Bibliography, pp. 
361-76. 


6. INSTITUTIONAL DEFENSE 


Loucks, Emerson HunsBercer. The 


Ku Klux Klan in Pennsylvania: A 
Study in Nativism (Ph.D. thesis, 
Columbia). Harrisburg, Pa.: Tele- 
graph Press, 1936. 221 pp. 


“Nativism” is defined as protection of 
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“the recognized” culture against “alien 
influences.” This is a field study of the 
Pennsylvania Realm of the Kian, based 
on the author's personal contacts. Bib- 
liographic essay, pp. 200-9. 

Wiuson, Water. The American Le- 
gion and Civil Liberty. New York: 
American League Against War 
and Fascism, 1936. 32 pp. 


>. INSTITUTIONAL ATTACK 

(REVOLUTION) 

Lrepman, Hernz. Fires Under- 
ground. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 


1936. 300 pp. 


Dramatic first-hand account of Socialist 
and Communist underground organiza- 
tions in Germany, February 1930-June 


1933. 


C. Practices 
1. HEALTH HABITS 


ParRAN, THomas. Shadow on the 


Land: Syphilis. New York: Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, 1937. 309 pp. 


Surveys social hygiene problems in the 
United States and abroad, and describes 
the vigorous campaign of public educa- 
tion being waged currently by the author, 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service. 


PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


A. Historical-Analytic Studies of 
Composite Collective Responses 


3. ATTITUDES OF COMMUNITIES: 

NATIONS, CULTURES, LOCALITIES 

Britain Without Capitalists: A Study 
of What Industry in a Soviet 
Britain Could Achieve, by a Group 
of Economists, Scientists, and 
Technicians. London: Lawrence 
and Wishart, 1936. 474 pp. 


The authors are anonymous. Chapter 10, 
“Science and Education,” deals with the 
recruitment and training of skilled scien- 
tific workers under capitalism, and pro- 
poses a plan for the reorganization of 
scientific training and of opportunities 
for publication. 


Koun, Hans. Western Civilization 
in the Near East. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1936. New York: Columbia, 
1936. 329 pp. 


Translation by E. W. Dickes of Die 
Europdisierung des Orients (Berlin: 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Schocken, 1934. 356 pp. Bibliography, 
pp. 343-4). The author, well known for 
his works on contemporary nationalism, 
is now Professor of Modern History at 
Smith College. Bibliography, pp. 307-20. 


Lagr, THEoporE, pseud. Forty Years 


of the Most Phenomenal Progress 
in the Annals of the United States 
and of the World: The Evolution 
of a German Immigrant into an 
American Citizen. 383 pp. 
Introspective autobiography of an Amer- 
icanized German, describing his assimi- 
lation of culture patterns in New York 
and Chicago between 1892 and 1932, 
and contrasting these two periods. De- 
scribes extensively the effects of World 
War propaganda. Bibliography, pp. 
375-6. 


Larter, Harry WeELiincton. A 


Program for Modern America. 
New York: Crowell, 1936. 517 pp. 


Contains a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion on current social conditions, and a 
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Lynp, 





concrete program of social action. The 
author is Executive Director of the 
League for Industrial Democracy. Bibli- 
ography, pp. 499-502. 

Lips, Jutius E. “Public Opinion and 
Mutual Assistance Among the 
Montagnais-Naskapi,” American 
Anthropologist, 39: 222-8 (April 
1937). 


Rosert STAUGHTON; and 


Lynp, Heren Merretr. Middle- 
town in Transition: A Study in 
Cultural Conflicts. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1937. 622 pp. 


Sociologists re-examine the social struc- 
ture of Muncie, Indiana, ten years after 
the publication of their first full-length 
portrait of that (Midd!e- 
town: A Study in Contemporary Amer- 


community 


ican Culture). Attitudes, reading-habits, 
and other factors in the opinion-patterns 
are reported in detail. 


Srecrriep, ANDRE. Canada, translated 


from the French by H. H. Hem- 
ming and Doris Hemming. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937. Lon- 
don: Cape, 1937. 315 pp. 

Treatise on the international position of 
Canada, focussing particularly on psycho- 
logical factors. 

Stern, Guentuer. “Through the 
Eyes of a Japanese Newspaper 
Reader,” Pacific Affairs, 9: 177-90 
(June 1936). 


Translations from typical issues of two 
leading Japanese newspapers, with com- 
ment on the symbolism in 
which the Japanese public appears to 


think. 


terms of 
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T-zorez, Maurice. France Today and 
the People’s Front, translated from 
the French by Emile Burns. New 


York: International Publishers, 
1936. London: Gollancz, 1936, 
255 PP- 


French Communist leader's analysis of 


events in France, 1929-34. 


“British Public 
Opinion on Spain,” Political Quar- 


Fensy, CHARLES. 


terly, 8: 248-58 (April 1937). 
C. Symbols of Groups 


Wecter, Dixon. The Saga of Amer- 
ican Society: A Record of Social 
Aspiration, 1607-1937. New York: 
Scribner, 1937. 517 pp. 

in the United 

States, including chapters on books of 


Study of the “social sets” 


etiquette, gentlemen’s clubs, women in 
Society, the Society page, the pursuit of 
foreign titles, Society and sport, and So- 
cicty’s philanthropies. 


E. Symbols of Institutions 
1. PRO-INSTITUTIONAL 
FepyaAEvsKAYA, VERA; in collabora- 


with Hit, 
Nursery School and Parent Educa 


tion Patry SMITH. 


tion in Soviet Russia. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1936. 265 pp. 


A Soviet specialist describes the daily 
routine of the “health, social, labor, and 
political education” of the Soviet citizen 
during the first three years of his life. 
Chapter 12 is entitled “Health and Edu- 


cation Propaganda.” Bibliography, pp. 


254-65. 
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Gatt, Russert. The Effects of Cen- 


tralization on Education in Mod- 
ern Egypt (Ph.D. thesis, Teachers 
College). Cairo: American Univer- 
sity at Cairo, 1936. 134 pp. 
The author is Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo. Bibliography, pp. 131-4. 
Marraro, Howarp Rosario. The 
New Education in Italy. New 
York: S. F. Vanni, 1936. 506 pp. 


Published under the auspices of the Ital- 
ian Historical Society, this is a general 
survey of Italian educational theory and 
practice, largely superseding the author's 
Nationalism in Italian Education (1927). 
Bibliography, pp. 467-506. 


Russert, Wituram Fiercuer. Libd- 
erty vs. Equality. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1936. 173 pp. 


The Dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, develops a theory of civic 


training and educational practice for the 
United States, based on the observation 
that increases in liberty involve decreases 
in equality, and vice versa. 


Wuireman, Lutuer; and Lewis, 


PY 


Samus. L. Glory Roads: The Psy- 
chological State of California. New 
York: Crowell, 1936. 267 pp. 


California's experiences with recent cru- 
sades: Technocracy; the Utopian Society; 
Townsend's Old Age Revolving Pen- 
sions; Rochedale Cooperatives; Tradex; 
Sinclair's EPIC. Leadership, programs, 
techniques, and membership are ana- 
lyzed, with considerable documentation. 
Mr. Whiteman is a founder and Secre- 
tary of the Social Credit Association. Mr. 
Lewis has been associated with the Pro- 
gressive Movement and the Townsend 
campaign. 


ATTITUDES DURING CRISES 


“Background of War: Spain,” For- 


tune (April 1937). 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Miter, Joun Cuester. Sam Adams, 


C. Agents Who Specialize in Man- 
aging Propaganda 


4. INTELLECTUALS 


Arnett, Avex Martuews. Claude 
Kitchin and the Wilson War Pol- 
icies. Boston: Little, Brown, 1937. 


341 pp. 
Biography of a Democratic leader of 
the House who led a campaign against 
the war policies of Woodrow Wilson and 
was caught in a cross-fire of opposing 
propaganda. The author is Professor of 
History, University of North Carolina. 
Bibliography, pp. 301-37. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Pioneer in Propaganda. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1936. 437 pp. 


Biography stressing propaganda tech- 
niques of an agitator who helped to or- 
ganize Boston for the American Revolu- 
tion. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Sapcer, ArtHur Linpsay. The Maker 


of Modern Japan: The Life of 
Tokugawa leyasu. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1936. 429 pp. 


“Not only did Tokugawa Ieyasu found 
a dynasty of rulers and organize a system 
of government, but he rounded off his 
achievement by contriving before his 
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death to arrange for his deification after- 
wards, and to set in train the reorienta- 
tion of the religion of the country so that 
he would take the premier place in it.” 
This biography is by the Professor of 
Oriental Studies in the University of 
Sydney. Bibliography, pp. 411-12, cites 
mostly Japanese sources. 


Strokes, RicHarp Leroy. Léon Blum: 
Poet to Premier. New York: Cow- 
ard-McCann, 1937. 276 pp. 


Apparently te only biography of the 
French Socialist Premier; 
scription of “le New Deal francais.” The 
author is an American music and drama 
critic, playwright, and newspaper cor- 
respondent. Bibliographic footnotes. 


includes de- 


5. LOBBYISTS 


Zevver, Bere. Pressure Politics in 
New York: A Study of Group Rep- 
resentation before the Legislature. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 
31° pp. 

Chapters 8 and 9 summarize pressure 
techniques and estimate their effective- 
ness. The author is Assistant Professor 


of Government, Brooklyn College, New 
York. Extensive bibliographic footnotes. 


D. Agencies Used in Disseminating 
Propaganda 

1. THE PRESS 

For detailed bibliography on journal- 


ism, see the extensive lists in Jour- 
nalism Quarterly. 


(A) INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE 
: PRESS; THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
: PRESS 


AckEerMAN, Cart WituiaM. “Public 
Opinion and the Press,” Vital 
Speeches, 3: 521-4 (June 15, 1937). 
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“Exotic American Press Shots,” Re. 


































view of Reviews, 93: 54-5 (March 
1936). 


A paragraph describes each of a number 





of Communist and Fascist newspapers 
and journals published in the United 
States. 


Fyre, Henry Hamiton. Press Pg. 
rade: Behind the Scenes of the 
Newspaper Racket and the Mil. 
lionaires’ Attempt at Dictatorship 
(The Changing World Library), 
London: Watts, 1936. 154 pp. 


General considerations on effects of 


private ownership of the press, especially 
in England, by a veteran British news- 
paperman. 

LOwENTHAL, Rupo.r. “Western Lit 
erature on Chinese Journalism: A 
Bibliography,” Nankai Social and 
Economic Quarterly, 9: 1007-66 

(January 1937). 


Mort, Frank LutHer; and Cassy, 

Ratpu D., editors. /nterpretations 
of Journalism: A Book of Read- 
ings. New York: Crofts, 1937. 534 
PP- 
“The purpose of this book is to make 
the chief utterances of the past three 
hundred years on the subject of news- 
papers and the press easily accessible. 
...—Introduction. 


Mort, Georce Fox. An Outline Sur- 
vey of Journalism (College Outline 
Series). New York: Barnes and 


Noble, 1937. 376 pp. 

Covers most angles of the field of jour- 
nalism, in a considerably more thorough 
and comprehensive way than the usual 
cram book. Contains bibliography. 
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Nasu, Vernon. “A Foundation for 
Journalism,” Journalism Quarterly, 
13: 422-6 (December 1936). 

Plans for building up the Walter Wil- 
liams Memorial Journalism Foundation 
through subscriptions in small amounts. 

Warson, Ermo Scorr. A History of 
Newspaper Syndicates in the 
United States, 1865-1935 (revision 
of M.Sc. thesis, Journalism, North- 


western University). Chicago: 
Western Newspaper Union, 1936. 
98 pp. 


Compact chronological account of syn- 
dicates and press associations. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 86-9. Directory of newspaper 
syndicates in the U.S., pp. 90-4. 


(B) NEWSPAPER PERSONNEL 


Rosten, Leo C. “The Social Compo- 
sition of Washington Correspon- 
dents,” Journalism Quarterly, 14: 
125-32 (June 1937). 

Based on two questionnaires filled out 
for this investigator in 1936 by 127 
Washington correspondents, “represent- 
ing 180 leading daily newspapers, all 


the press associations and all syndicates, 
and including the leading columnists.” 


Wuarton, Don. “Julius David 
Stern,” Scribners, 100: 45-9 ff. (De- 
cember 1936). 


Publisher of an aggressive chain of news- 
papers on the Eastern Seaboard. 


3. MOVING PICTURES; THEATER 


Brunstetter, Max Russect. How to 
Use the Educational Sound Film. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Chicago: University of Chicago, 


1937- 174 PP- 

Both pedagogical and mechanical aspects 
of audio-visual education are explained 
in practical language for the use of 
teachers. Based on the author's researches 
under the auspices of Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Inc., a pioneer producer of 
educational films. Bibliography, pp. 108- 
9, 165, and in footnotes. 


The Motion Picture in Secondary 


Schools: A News Bulletin for Ed- 
ucational Workers Interested in 
the Extension and More Effective 
Use of Films and Other Visual 
Aids. New York, at intervals, 
April 1937—. Mimeographed. 


Comprehensive periodical guide to source 
materials. Published jointly by the Na- 
tional Education Association’s General 
Committee on Motion Pictures and the 
Office of Audio-Visual Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Includes current bibliography on us: 
and administration of audio-visual in- 
structional materials; annotated list of 
studies in progress and of interested or- 
ganizations and individuals; book re- 
views; and a list of master lists of mo- 
tion picture distributors. 


4. RADIO, TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, 
POSTAL SYSTEM, TELEVISION 


CotumsBiaA Broapcastinc System. 


Radio in 1936. New York, 1936. 
17 pp. The people who own ra- 
dios: Where do they live? How 
much do they spend? How much 
do they listen? Exact Measure- 
ments of the Spoken Word, 1902- 
1936. New York, 1936. 32 pp. 
Tests of psychology of vision, hear- 











ing, and advertising. 4 Summary 
of Summer 1936 Radio Facts. New 
York, 1936. Statistics concerning 
differences between summer and 
winter radio audiences. The Very 
Rich: An Unsentimental Journey 
into Homes We Often Read About 
but So Seldom See. New York, 
1936. 15 pp. Study or radio adver- 
tising as a means of reaching the 
wealthy buyer, made for CBS by 
the Bureau of Business Research 
of Boston University. 4n Analysis 
of Radio Listening in Automo- 
biles. New York, 1936. 22 pp. 
New problems for advertisers 
created by 3,000,000 radio sets in 
autos. 


“Courses at Columbia University on 
Radio in Education,” School and 
Society, 46: 11 (July 3, 1937). 


Duntap, Orrin Ermer. Talking on 
the Radio: A Practical Guide for 
Writing and Broadcasting a 
Speech. New York: Greenberg, 
1937. 216 pp. 

States fifty practical rules; emphasizes 
the techniques of the politician. The au- 
thor is Radio Editor of the New York 
Times. 

Henin, Nasoru. “Learning on the 
Air: Development of Educational 
Broadcasting in Sweden,” Ameri- 
can Swedish Monthly, July 1937, 
pp. 8-10. 


“Oppose Federal Radio Station: 


[ National Association of] Broad- 
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casters Also Consider Forming 
Advertising Bureau to Interpret 
the Industry to the Public,” Prinz. 
er’s Ink, July 1, 1937, pp. 53-4. 


“Status Quo of Japan’s International 
Radio-Telegraph Enterprises: 
Osaka to Become a Great Center 
of International Communication 
Shortly,” Commercial Osaka, May 
1937, 36-9. 


SrewartT, Irvin. “The Public Con- 
trol of Radio,” Air Law Review, 
8: 131-52 (April 1937). 


5. PRINTED MEDIA 


Hersty, Harorp Bratnerp. Pulp- 
wood Editor: The Fabulous World 
of the Thriller Magazines, Re- 
vealed by a Veteran Editor and 
Publisher. New York: Stokes, 


1937- 301 pp. 

Gives details of the functions, manage- 
ment, contents, and personnel of the 
pulpwood magazines, drawn from the 
writer’s twenty-five years of experience 
in this field. 


Wyman, Puirups. Magazine Circu- 
lation: An Outline of Methods 
and Meanings. New York: The 
McCall Company, 1936. 191 pp. 


By the Director of Circulation of the 
McCall magazines. “Every phase of the 
sale and distribution of magazines [in 
the U.S.] is covered,” partly on the basis 
of tabulated findings of a large force of 
field investigators who worked in news- 
stands recording behavior and prefer- 
ences of magazine-buyers 
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g. ADULT EDUCATION AGENCIES 


AmerICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
Epucation. Adult Education and 


Democracy. New York, 1936. 85 
PP- 


Papers by prominent figures in the adult 
education movement. Included are (1) 
a transcript of a panel discussion in 
| which authorities on opinion-molding 
made efforts to distinguish between 
adult education and propaganda; and 
(2) a report by Morse Adams Cart- 
wright, Director of the Association, on 
events in the adult education move- 
ment in the U.S. between 1925 and 
1936. 
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. ORAL COMMUNICATION 


Cuen, WituiaM Ke-Cuineo. “Reten- 


tion of the Effect of Oral Propa- 
ganda,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 7: 479-83 (November 1936). 


13. LIBRARIES 
Wap tes, Dovetas. The Library. Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago, 1936. 
82 pp. 


Analyzes the contents, finances, and 
extent of use of American college li- 
braries. A publication of the Commit- 
tee on Revision of Standards, of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions. 


PART VI. MEASURING PROPAGANDA RESULTS 


B. Scaling, Questionnaire, and 
Psychological Methods 


Botton, Evrt Betis. “Measuring 
Specific Attitudes Toward the So- 
cial Rights of the Negro,” Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 31: 384- 


97 (January 1937). 


“Fortune Quarterly Survey,” For- 
tune, July 1935 


The Ninth Survey, July 1937, deals 
with: (1) Roosevelt's plan to enlarge 
the Supreme Court, the Court itself, 
and Roosevelt himself; (2) C.1.0., A. 
F. of L., and sit-down strikes; (3) Who 
is making the most money from the 
increased commodity prices; (4) Women 
schoolteachers versus men _ schoolteach- 
ers, and women versus men in high 
public offices; (5) Favorite movie stars, 
and attitudes toward double-feature 
programs; (6) Favorite cigarettes; na- 
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tionally advertised brands; probability 
of a major European or Asiatic war 
within the next two or three years; 
probability of U.S. participation in such 
a war; compulsory sterilization of crim- 
inals; “mercy killings” of the pain- 
fully or incurably ill. The material in 
the Ninth Survey republishes in greater 
detail the attitude material on the Su- 
preme Court reform which first ap- 
peared as a special supplement to For- 


tune for June 1937. 


Hayes, Samuet Perkins, Jr. “Oc- 


cupational and Sex Differences in 
Political Attitudes,” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 8: 87-113 (Febru- 
ary 1937). 


Horow11z, Evcens L. The Develop- 
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Attitude tests were administered to boys 
from kindergarten through eighth grade 
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Bibliography, p. 37. 
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Lurie, Water A. “Study of Spran- 
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; Social Psychology, 8: 17-37 (Feb- 
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Rosanper, Artyn Custer. “Attitude 
Scale Based Upon Behavior Situ- 
ations,” Journal of Social Psychol- 
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Runpouist, Epwarp ALrrep; and 
Stetro, RaymMonp F. Personality 
in the Depression: A Study in the 
Measurement of Attitudes (Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Mono- 
graphs, no. 12). Minneapolis: 


194). New York, January 1936. 
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University of Minnesota, 1936, 398 
PP- 


The University of Minnesota's Institute 
of Child Welfare tested attitudes of 
adolescents (of both sexes, in and out 
of school, employed and unemployed) 
toward symbols of family, law, educa- 
tion, and the social-economic situation. 
“Morale and inferiority measures were 
included as checks.” All measures were 
then related to a wide variety of other 
factors such as income-level, employ- 
ment status of parents, and extent of 
family disorganization. “An important 
practical outcome of the study is the 
well-standardized Minnesota Scale for 
the Survey of Opinions, which can be 
given either to groups or to individuals, 
The results of the specific attitude scales, 
and of a very sensitive general adjust- 
ment scale incorporated in the total 
scale, can be quickly converted into 
standard scores which enable the ex- 
aminer to determine the relative stand- 
ing of the person examined and con- 
struct a psychograph that will picture his 
attitudinal relation to his environment 
in striking fashion” (p. vi). Dr. Rund- 
quist is Assistant Director of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools; Dr. Sletto is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociclogy, University of Min- 
nesota. Appendix includes scale and 
scoring instructions. Bibliography, pp. 
373-4. 


Sracner, Ross. “Fascist Attitudes: 


Their Determining Conditions,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 7: 
438-54 (November 1936). 


THorNbIkeE, Epwarp Lee. “Trains 


of Thought as Symptoms of In- 
terests and Attitudes: An Explora- 
tory Investigation,” American 
Philosophical Society Proceedings, 
77, NO. 3: 439-45 (1937). 
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C. Measuring the Effects of urement in Advertising,” Market 
Commercial Advertising Research, June 1937, pp. 9-15. 
Biankensuip, Avsert B.; and Tay- 
tor, Howarp Rice. “Psychological H. Straw Ballots 
Effects of Changing a Trade Gatiup, Grorce. “Putting Public 
Name,” Journal of Applied Psy- Opinion to Work,” Scribners, 100: 
chology, 21: 94-101 (February 36-9 ff. (November 1936). 
1937): Evaluation of results of the polls of 


American Institute of Public Opinion, by 


McMurry, R. N. “Attitude Meas- ses director. 


PART VII. PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 
IN MODERN SOCIETY 


A. Broad Implications of on Propaganda,” Harpers, 174: 
Propaganda 32-41 (December 1936). 
Ascott, Max; and Lenmann, Fritz. General essay on the history and psvchol- 


ogy of propaganda. 


Political and Economic Democracy, 
with a foreword by Alvin Johnson. 
New York: Norton, 1937. 336 pp. | 
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the New School for Social Research. An Historical Review 
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England, with a foreword by E. M. 
| Forster. London: Allen and Un- 
win, 1937. New York: Macmillan, 
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1937- 
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